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INTRODUCTION 


The primary purpose of the present volume is to assemble and 
interpret field work data about 140 agricultural villages in the 
United States. 

For the purpose of this investigation, a village has been de- 
fined as a place whose population ranges between 250 and 2,500. 

By an “agricultural village’ is meant one that is located in a 
strictly farming area and that acts as a service station to the 
surrounding countryside. 

The discussion falls into two main phases: the opening chap- 
ters deal with the interrelationship of village and country and 
attempt not only to show the effect of the recent agricultural de- 
pression upon villages, but also to analyze the structure of the 
village community and to discuss the interrelationships of village 
and open-country dwellers. The later chapters present in detail 
data about the economic, social and religious life of villages. 

The specific data upon which the volume rests were secured by 
sending trained investigators to spend from two to three weeks 
in each of the 140 agricultural villages. These field workers not 
only secured detailed information about the particular situation 
and problems found in every village surveyed, but also filled out 
rather elaborate questionnaires calling for precise quantitative 
facts about many aspects of village life. 

In addition to data for the villages themselves, facts were also 
secured about the open-country area immediately surrounding the 
villages, because it was felt that the village cannot be understood 
by itself. This volume, therefore, attempts to show not only 
what agricultural villages are like but how they function as ser- 
vice stations for the surrounding countryside. A detailed state- 
ment regarding the history and methodology of the study will be 
found in Appendix A. 

The present volume is the third in the series that embodies the 
results of the Institute’s study of American agricultural villages. 
Two previous volumes have been published: A Census Analysis 
of American Villages, by C. Luther Fry (December, 1925), 
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which presents a special tabulation of the 1920 Census data on 
177 villages, and American Villagers, also by Dr. Fry (May, 
1926), which attempts to interpret the significance of those data. 
A summary volume is in preparation which will attempt to syn- 
thetize and interpret the entire findings of the study and is de- 
signed primarily for classroom use in departments of sociology, 
in theological seminaries and summer schools. Also based in large 
part upon data obtained in the course of the Village Study is 
United Churches, by Elizabeth R. Hooker (November, 1926), 
which deals with problems of local church union in rural America. 


EpMUND DES. BRUNNER. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL VILLAGES 


CHAPTER I 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS AT THE TIME OF 
LEE UIY 


Tuis study of 140 agricultural villages in the United States 
was made by the Institute of Social and Religious Research at a 
time when conditions in agricultural areas were disturbed by the 
readjustment following the World War. 

It soon became evident that this abnormal situation was affect- 
ing certain aspects of the life of village communities; and that 
although it was not the purpose to investigate economics, the in- 
fluence of untoward economic conditions could not be ignored. 

As an aid in interpreting the general findings of the study, 
a résumé of the general agricultural situation is therefore pre- 
sented, as are also the findings relative to the presence and extent 
of inflation and depression in the communities visited. 

The first of the 140 communities included in the survey of 
agricultural villages in the United States was visited in May, 
1923, and the last in May, 1925. This investigation proceeded 
from east to west, four geographical units having been covered 
in the order indicated: Middle Atlantic, South, Middle West and 
Far West. America’s post-war agricultural boom also moved 
westward across the country, reaching its climax on the Atlantic 
seaboard in 1920 and on the Pacific Coast in 1921. The degree 
and celerity of recovery from the precipitous fall in prices after 
the high point had been reached varied from region to region, 
as is shown in Chart IJ. Therefore field work was conducted in 
the South at a time when land prices in that region were just 
beginning to show an upward trend, and in the Middle Atlantic 
and Far West when prices were barely stabilized, while the 
middle western communities were visited during a period when 
the fall in prices was continuing. The first section of this chapter 
deals with the boom which terminated in the crisis of 1920-21; 
the second part considers the agricultural depression that followed 
this crisis; and the third part takes up briefly the effect of this 
depression on community life. The data utilized in this chapter 
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include the findings of the Institute’s field study, supplemented by 
the preliminary returns of the federal agricultural census of 1925 
and other facts available from the Department of Agriculture. 
In the absence of more precise first-hand information on many 
points, the following discussion must rely heavily upon such illus- 
trative material as the field investigators believed to be representa- 
tive of the agricultural situation at the time of the survey.* 


THE BOOM AND THE CRISIS OF °1920 


The outbreak of the European war made new demands upon 


150 Ff 


100 


1912 1914 1916 1918 1920 1922 1924 


Cuart I 


Index Numbers of Value of Plow Lands 
Per Acre and Prices Paid to Farm- 
ers for Food, 1912-1914 


American agriculture, and these became ever more pressing as 
the conflict continued. Competition with foreign producers was 


‘ 1In the Institute’s village inquiry no attempt was made to study individual 
armers, ' 
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materially reduced, prices of farm produce soared and in conse- 
quence farming operations were greatly expanded in this country. 
Discount rates were low, money was easily obtained and the 
opinion was generally held that American agriculture was destined 
to feed the impoverished nations of Europe for an indefinite 
period. Under these circumstances farming not unnaturally 
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Cuart II 


Average Value Per Acre of Farm Lands 
with Improvements, 1912-1924 


appeared a desirable undertaking. In the expectation ot con- 
tinued or even greater prosperity the farmer borrowed money, 
increased his production, invested in public improvements and 
raised his family’s standard of living. : 

Land prices rose steadily in response to changing agricultural 
prices, as shown in Chart I, making their most rapid increase 
after peace was declared. During this post-war inflation farm 
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land did not go up in price simultaneously in different parts of the 
country, but rather the movement proceeded from east to west. 
From 1918 on, as is seen in Chart II, values increased less in the 
Middle Atlantic and New England states (North) than else- 
where. The peak of land inflation is more marked in the South 
than it is in these northern states, although the general level of 
prices is consistently lower. The land boom developed its most 
serious proportions in the Middle West, for which region the 
curve is most abrupt. Average values in 1920 were twice as high 
there as in the South. The high point of the boom was not 
reached until 1921 in the Far West, but in other respects prices 
here resemble those in the Middle West. 

The movement of land prices is not uniform within regions, 
as appears in Chart III. Here the actual values per acre of farm 
lands with improvements are plotted for the entire Middle West 
and for three states separately, Iowa representing the Corn Belt, 
Kansas the winter-wheat area, and North Dakota the spring- 
wheat district. These three state curves depart widely from the — 
average for the total Middle West, Iowa showing consistently 
higher land values as well as more marked inflation and deflation. 
Curves for the two other principal corn states, Illinois and 
Indiana, not reproduced here, fall between the Iowa and the 
average Middle West lines, with the same characteristics as the 
former but to a less marked degree. The full significance of the 
variation in the movement of land values is thus obscured when 
different crop areas are combined into the large geographical 
classifications used throughout most of this book. 

When grouping villages geographically, the Institute classified 
the places studied into four regions—Middle Atlantic, South, 
Middle West and Far West. These regions were obtained by 
combining the divisional classification of the census on the fol- 
lowing basis: 


Institute Regions Census Divisions | 
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For the purposes of this chapter, however, it seemed necessary 
to discover some other basis for classifying agricultural com- 
munities, and a classification of crop areas worked out by O. E. 
Baker, of the Federal Department of Agriculture, was found to 
meet the requirements of the case. This plan of classification 
divides the country into two parts: the eastern half with a suff- 
cient amount of rainfall for agricultural production by ordinary 
methods, and the western half with less adequate rainfall except 
in certain districts. Each of these two halves is subdivided into 
six areas. Those in the East are classified according to tempera- 
ture and crops grown: (1) hay and pasture, (2) corn, (3) corn 
and winter wheat, (4) cotton, (5) sub-tropical gulf coast region, 
(6) spring wheat. In the West, where rainfall and topography 
determine the nature and amount of agricultural productions, the 
areas derive their names from their physical features: (1) Great 
Plains, (2) Rocky Mountain, (3) Arid Intermountain Plateaus, 
(4) North Pacific, (5) South Pacific, (6) California-Arizona 
desert region.” Map I shows that the 140 villages studied are 
scattered widely throughout the country and that ten of the twelve 
agricultural areas are represented. Some of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of these ten areas are listed in Table I. 


TABLE I—CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRINCIPAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL AREAS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Agricultural Area Type of Agriculture 


Hay and pasture Dairying the most distinctive type of agriculture. 
Fruit raising and vegetables important com- 
mercial crops, especially on lake shore. Live- 
stock important in three western states. 


Corn Agriculture uniform throughout area, grain and 
live stock farming predominates even where 
dairying and poultry raising are important. 
Not enough corn raised for farmers’ consump- 
tion. 


Corn and winter wheat General farming of wheat-corn-oats type with 
some dairying in eastern half; winter wheat 
predominates in western part. Dairying grad- 
ually introduced. Fruit important in eastern 
part of area. 


2 For a detailed analysis of the agricultural products of each agricultural area 
in 1920, see ‘A Graphic Summary of American Agriculture,” by O. E. Baker in the 
Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture, 1921, 407-507. <A brief 
description of the communities visited in each of ten agricultural areas is included 
as Appendix B of this volume. 
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TABLE I—CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRINCIPAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL AREAS IN THE UNITED STATES—(Continued) 


Agricultural Area Type of Agriculture 


Cotton Cotton the money crop throughout this section. 
Boll weevil ravages have forced greater di- 
versification in some communities. Dairying 
being introduced. Tobacco, fruits, live stock 
and lumbering important in some communities. 


Spring wheat Spring wheat, some diversification in the com- 
munities studied, especially through live stock 
and dairying. 


Great Plains Citrus fruits and cotton in southern part with 
sheep and cattle grazing and wheat fields in 
the north. Dry farming practiced. 


Rocky Mountain and Arid Irrigation in some parts and dry farming else- 
Intermountain Plateaus where. In irrigated sections fruit raising, 
dairying and general farming predominate. 
Wheat and sheep grazing important in dry- 

farming section. 


North Pacific Agriculture has followed lumbering in much of 
this section. Several villages visited were still 
deriving livelihood largely from lumbering. 
General farming and dairying; none of the 
fruit areas was visited. 


South Pacific Extremely varied agriculture, practically every 
place visited specializing in different crops. 
Fruits predominate, nuts, rice, dairying, and 
diversified farming found also. in sample 
communities. 


The findings of the field investigation concerning changes in 
land values are limited to the middle-western and far-western 
sections of the country. In the Corn Belt, for instance, several 
communities report that land formerly priced at about $100 or 
$150 an acre sold for $400, while in the corn and winter wheat 
section values did not go so high, $200 or $250 being close to 
the limit. In one village in the North Pacific area, land that, 
before the war, was valued at approximately $60 reached the top, 
in 1920, at $200. Some of the specialized districts of the South 
Pacific area report extremely high prices, examples being $1,500 
an acre in a raisin center, and $1,000 an acre in a bean-raising 
community. 

The high prices offered for land apparently led to very ex- 
tensive sales in some communities. The following statement 
made by a village banker in an Iowa community, less affected by 
the boom than many surveyed, is illustrative of the speculation 
in land: “During the peak of land prices and speculation it was 
not uncommon for a piece of land to change hands three or four 
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times in several weeks, each agent making as much as a thousand 
or two on the deal, the selling price reaching $350 to $500 an 
acre. At this time 10 per cent. of the farms changed ownership, 
many buyers coming from Missouri and Nebraska.’ In exactly 
half of the communities from which data were obtained, accord- 
ing to Table II, one or more farms in every ten were sold during 
the five-year period preceding the community survey. Only two 
areas, the corn and winter wheat and the cotton belts, fall below 
this average for the whole group, while no information was 
secured in the Middle Atlantic states. The communities visited 


TABLE II—COMMUNITIES GROUPED BY THE PERCENTAGE OF 
FARMS SOLD DURING THE LAST 5 YEARS 


= 
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* No information available for 28 Middle Atlantic villages and 12 others. 


in the Middle and Far West thus show the most extensive sales 
of land, a circumstance that agrees with the evidence already 
presented in Chart II, i.e., the western half of the country showed 
the greatest disturbance of land values immediately before and 
after 1920. 

In each community visited an attempt was made to get a 
statement as to the kind of settler that came on the land during 
the boom period. Since, within the limitations of this study, 
a canvass of each purchaser was out of the question, only general 
tendencies are shown in Table III. Two-thirds of the entire 
number of places reporting state that most of the new buyers 
were local people. To the extent that this was the case the com- 
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munity cannot justly hold outside buyers responsible for land 
speculation. | 

It is apparent from the reports received from other agricultural 
areas that the Corn Belt farmers overflowed into adjoining regions 
when land speculation was at its height in their own communities. 
They seem to have been especially optimistic about the quality of 
land in other sections of the country, buying it unseen on the 
assumption that it was just as good as, but cheaper than, their 
own fertile soil. These Corn Belt buyers came principally from 


TABLE III—COMMUNITIES REPORTING THE RESIDENCE OF 
FARM PURCHASERS DURING THE LAST 5 YEARS 


Outside Local Local 


Agricultural Area Total * Only and Outside Only F 
TG Tey Bk gale ATA Ss A di 104 19 19 66 
PREPAC HASLUTG. o!.. os's.0 2s 5 <5 12 6 3 3 
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Corn and winter wheat ......... 14 1 4 9 
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* This table excludes 36 communities for which complete information was not obtained, 
25 being in the Middle Atlantio Region. 
+ Local includes same county in 3 cases in hay-and-pasture and cotton areas. 
Iowa, but Illinois, Indiana and Ohio are also mentioned among 
the other states as sources of the incoming populations. The 
western part of the hay-and-pasture region (data for Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota only available), the spring-wheat 
region, the Great Plains section and the corn and winter wheat 
sections report that their outside buyers came largely from the 
corn-producing states. Farmers in some of these Iowa towns 
speculated heavily in Missouri farm lands and, according to vil- 
lage gossip, lost large fortunes in this way. “Land speculators 
from Iowa” are referred to in other sections of the Corn Belt, as 
well as in neighboring areas, as the chief culprits in spreading 
the land fever which made every clerk want to put his savings 
‘into at least a part of a farm. The practice of “swapping” and 
increasing holdings by further purchases in the same community 
was apparently further developed in this area than in any other. 
The communities visited in the Rocky Mountain and North 
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Pacific areas showed no characteristic type of buyer, but foreign- 
born groups moved into several of the California communities, 
one especially having gained a large Armenian population from 
Massachusetts. Another California town reports that its new 
settlers are Italians from the southern part of the state, while 
Mormons from Utah and Idaho form the new group in a third 
community, and a fourth states that its new farmers came in 
through the colonization activities of a local beet sugar company. 
In the Cotton Belt the few buyers that came from outside the 
community were from other states in the northern part of the 
same agricultural area. The most serious population problem of 
these farming communities was the wholesale migration of 
Negroes to the North. 

With the constantly increasing pressure from public-spirited 
citizens to win the war with wheat and the incentive of mount- 
ing prices, it is clear why the farmer expanded his operations with 


TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM ACREAGE IN SAMPLE 
COUNTIES 


Data from the Fourteenth Census of the United States, Volume VI, Table I 
(Acreage for 1900 equals 100) 


Index Number 


Agricultural Area 1910 1920 1925 
Hay and pasture sos. eevee! cheek 100.4 99.2 94,3 
Bat 6 Mali: Neck A le ak a Uap id pe is Mead de ca ait 98.5 96.8 95.9 
Corn and winter wheat ............ 99.9 98.6 93.4 
MTEL Vale tins Bie ta alone oe te ee 96.5 91.0 81.3 
VOT IIe hOB ACN estate Nem slatted ae ee 100.9 102.6 98.9 
Greater ling a AGL een Re 129.1 153.4 147.0 
Rocky Mountain and Intermountain 

PUSTEALIS GE Waliv canis dete ds coon wae anche 120.1 131.7 138.3 
North Facies, 37) OAr SG 2b) Be 98.4 100.9 104.1 
MONI PACINO Park eee ase ech ie 104.5 109.6 108.4 


apparently little thought of the future. This expansion of agri- 
culture, in the counties visited at least, appears not to have taken 
the form of increased total farm acreage but rather more inten- 
sive use of land that had not hitherto been considered worth 
cultivating. Table [V shows that the gain in acreage in farms in 
1920 over 1910 production was limited to the more recently 
settled sections of the country and that, on the whole, these gains 
were maintained in 1925. 

The more intensive cultivation of farm land in these com- 
munities in some instances meant improvement of lands not previ- 
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ously used, clearing, draining or fertilizing, and in other instances 
involved the substitution of one crop for another that was thought 
to yield a greater return. Thus in the Great Plains area pasture 
lands which had always been covered with wild grasses were 
broken for wheat, and in one of the South Pacific communities 
peach trees were dug up and grape vines substituted. Agricul- 
tural margins were thus pushed out to increase production and to 
meet the world’s need of food. 

The increased acreage of the boom period seems to have been 
largely planted in wheat. Table V indicates the changes from 
1910 to 1925 in wheat production in the counties in which it is 
one of the three principal crops. In each of these nine areas, 
except the spring-wheat region, the wheat acreage in 1920 is in 
excess of the 1910 figures, and the discrepancy is great in all but 
the hay-and-pasture region. The Great Plains section showed the 
greatest increase during this decade and is the only area that 
planted more wheat than in 1920. The following index num- 
bers, based on 1910 figures as one hundred, indicate that wheat 
supplanted corn during the boom period in the corn and wheat- 
and-corn country, but that corn was returning to the 1910 figure 
in 1925. 


Index Numbers Based 
on 1910 as 100 


1920 1925 
Seareacreave 11 COMN Delt Gi. ws ee seus gals scien tole 90.2 95.9 
Corn acreage in corn and wheat area ................ 49.7 nV es 


Although the production of food cereals for Europe was 
stimulated most during the period of high agricultural prices, the 
boom was not limited to these crops. Highly specialized products 
were also affected by the general prosperity as illustrated by the 
experience of the raisin industry centering in one Californian 
village. In 1920, when raisins were selling at ten cents a pound 
and the prospect of fifteen cents seemed good, every possible foot 
of land was planted. Other fruits were replaced by grapes until 
the tonnage of peaches was cut down to a fraction of its total in 
1919. This whole process, naturally, involved the utilization of 
marginal land which often was not well located, its soil being 
of doubtful quality and the water supply difficult to obtain. 

Apparently no difficulty in securing funds was experienced 
by the farmer who wished to increase his agricultural operations 
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either by buying more land or by adding to his equipment and 
improvements. Although this point was not followed up in sur- 
veying each village and no information was collected to show the 
amount of loans made to farmers during the period of land 
speculation, it is significant that very few communities reported 
any obstacles in the way of getting loans at that time. The con- 
servative policy of the bank in a Corn Belt village is cited by the 
field worker who visited the community as decidedly unusual in 
that part of the country: “It is entirely due to the influence of this 
level-headed banker that this community did not suffer greater 
loss after the land boom. This institution advised against land 


TABLE V—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHEAT ACREAGE IN SAMPLE 
CES WHERE WHEAT IS ONE OF THE 3 PRINCIPAL 


Data from the Fourteenth Census of the United States, Volume VI, Table IV 
(Acreage for 1910 equals 100) 


Index Number 


Agricultural Area 1920 1925 
Play cand  pastureiy, tere cabo hotest es Serene 107.2 96.3 
SOLID, Biotec og Ce ae BaD he AAU ee oy Loe Aiea ete 162.5 90.5 
Cort and winter, wheat yl cae eee a eee ee 160.5 140.5 
SOrine awiieat ie ee ul econ Aw tote Cie i ee as ee 97.1 62.7 
(SP Cat PuaInS yuo ke beedeea es Sele Oar ita nec eneds 728.6 820.5 
Rocky Mountain and Intermountain Plateaus .... 134.2 104.3 
IWOrth i PACIHE tie Ck id cite eo ae coe ton aa 200.9 90.4 
SOMME ACIIIC Pamir titi Wels nuea lr etel Teme rae 214.6 85.1 


speculation, refused to make loans and even refused to deliver 
liberty bonds to be used on payments on land.” 

It is impossible to estimate what the farmer spent in his pros- 
perous years on improvements which have to be paid for through 
taxation or contribution during his lean years. Such improve- 
ments usually take the form of roads, drainage ditches, irrigation 
projects, churches, community and school buildings. Most of 
these expenses were shared with the villager, as a consequence of 
which the tax burden of the country population cannot be 
isolated.* 

The changes in the private consumption of farmers, reflected 
in the standard of living maintained by their families, are even 
more difficult to catch in a community survey than increases in 


3 See Chapter IX, for increased expenditures of village governments during the 
period of agricultural inflation, 
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their expenditures for public improvements. Extravagances were 
probably greater in the areas where land values fluctuated most; 
at any rate the majority of such stories told to the field investi- 
gators relate to the western half of the country.* 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 


The discussion thus far has followed the farmer in the 140 
communities studied to the high point of his prosperity. The 
prices received for his produce had been mounting increasingly 
since 1914 and, in light of the reduced circumstances of European 
agriculture, he saw no reason why they should not continue to 
mount. The abrupt drop in produce and land prices in 1920, 
shown in Chart I, found him totally unprepared. He had ad- 
justed himself to a new scale of production and of consumption 
based largely on borrowed money and future profits. He was 
suddenly deprived of his high prices, the value of his investment 
in land fell off alarmingly and he was left with debts and taxes 
contracted during years of affluence. 

A low level of prices for farm products is not, in itself, an 
evil and not an occasion for agricultural depression. But when 
the prices paid farmers are lower than those received by other 
producers the situation becomes critical for the agriculturist. 
Farmers in general are suffering financial stringency to-day be- 
cause their prices are out of joint. The goods they sell bring a 
low return, while their expenses, based on the cost of commodities 
consumed, taxes, interest on debts and wages paid to labor, are 
relatively high. The decrease in the real income of the farmer is 
evident from Charts IV and V, which show that since the crisis 
of 1920 agricultural prices have been stabilized at a far lower 
level than all commodity prices. Farm prices for food in 1923 
were 22 per cent. above pre-war prices, while wholesale prices of 
all commodities exceeded the pre-war level by 57 per cent. The 
price of all farm products, which differ from the food products 


4 A controversy exists as to the extent to which the farmer was extravagant. 
The following comment by a field worker on one corn belt community could be 
duplicated with slight variation in a number of others: ‘The farmer was not satis- 
fied with one car but bought two and three; he and his family formed habits of 
luxury which are hard to break now; there are the usual stories of the cows not 
being milked and the nightly trips to town.” 

On the other hand, Governor Hammill, writing on “The Farmer’s Business” 
(Review of Reviews, November, 1926) denies that the element of speculation af- 
fected any large proportion of Iowa farmers, 
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principally in that they include cotton, have improved slightly 
since 1923.° 

The farmer is unable to adjust his expenses to his income, 
either by increasing his income or by reducing his costs. If he 


1912 1914 1916 1918 1920 1922 1924 


Cuart IV 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of 
All Commodities in the United States 
and Prices Paid to Farmers for 
Food 


enlarged his output the result, under present conditions of de- 
mand, would be overproduction and a further drop in agricultural 
prices. Present agricultural methods make him dependent upon 
a money income by stimulating the consumption of commodities 


5 See Warren and Pearson, The Agricultural Situation, Chapter VIII. 
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such as fertilizer, lime, drains and certain types of machinery. 
If he abandons these improvements he loses the money previously 
invested. Neither can he close down his business because his 


CHART V 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of 
All Commodities in the United States 
and Prices Paid to Farmers for 
Farm Products 


fixed charges, taxes and interest, must be met and his live stock 
must be fed whether farming pays or not. 

It is extremely difficult to get accurate information about the 
present financial status of the farmer. In every community 
visited an effort was made to discover the average net cash income 
of representative agriculturists, but the attempt was not suc- 
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cessful. The farmer has not been accustomed to careful cost- 
accounting, and he cannot tell exactly where he stands. No end 
of instances were found of the complete failure of individual 
farmers, while occasionally moderate financial success was indi- 
cated, but reports of prosperity extending throughout a com- 
munity were seldom if ever made to the field investigators. 

As the survey of agricultural communities proceeded from east 
to west the situation of the farmer became worse and worse, not 
because his prices were lower or his crop smaller, but because his 
current expenditures were necessarily greater, owing to his in- 
vestments during the boom. The expansion of production re- 
quired extensive improvements in some communities, paid for 
either by the individual or by the taxpayers, while in others land 
speculation involved mortgages and future payments. These are 
important factors in the low net return from farming at the 
present time. In a Corn Belt community where farms were pay- 
ing 8 per cent. on the investment in 1919 it is now said to cost 
$20 an acre to pay interest on the first mortgage and the taxes, to 
say nothing of getting a return on the investment. Practically all 
of the farms in this neighborhood are reported to be mortgaged, 
some of them as high as $80 an acre. It is impossible to estimate 
how far this condition is duplicated elsewhere. 

The consequence of expanding production by utilizing sub- 
marginal land already in farms is clearly illustrated by several 
of the villages studied. In a Minnesota community, for example, 
it was found that many county ditches had been dug for drainage 
of swamp lands and that farmers were paying high ditch taxes 
and getting nothing from the land thus improved. In the Great 
Plains region large flocks of sheep were being driven for pasture 
because wild grass had not yet grown on the land broken for 
wheat during the boom. It is said that in Colorado it will take 
ten years for the wild grass to grow in again. 

The extensive purchase of land at inflated prices accounts for 
the magnitude of the disaster when values made the sudden drop 
shown in Chart I. The story that comes from community after 
community in the western half of the country, with but slight 
variation, presents the plight of the man who bought land at a 
high price, expecting to pay for the farm from the proceeds of 
his future crops. A specific case, a community in Iowa where 
land values did not reach the high point reported elsewhere, shows 
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the trend of these reports: “Land which sold for $250 to $275 an 
acre can produce at the very most, under normal price conditions, 
only a fair return on an investment of $125 or $150 an acre. 
On a forty-five-year average an acre here produces only twenty- 
six bushels of corn and twelve bushels of wheat. The men who 
bought at high prices are trying to pay for their farms when farm 
produce is at its lowest, while their production is no greater than 
during the pre-war period. The average farmer in this section 
is as badly off as elsewhere in Iowa.” 

The virtual absence of land sales during the year preceding 
the survey shows clearly that there was no market for farms at 
any price. In seventy of the one hundred communities reporting, 
less than 5 per cent. of the farms had been sold within twelve 
months. In fifteen of these communities there were no sales 
whatever, and in twenty-eight it was estimated that only 1 per 
cent. of the farms changed hands. 

Some farmers are holding on to their land, wondering how 
long they are going to be able to pay the interest on their indebted- 
ness, others have lost their farms to the original owners or to the 
bank that took the mortgage, while still others have taken advan- 
tage of the bankruptcy laws of their respective states.° No 
figures are available for these 140 communities to show how ex- 
tensively farms were lost, but numerous cases are cited. In one 
Corn Belt community it is said that in the six weeks between 
Christmas and the first of February, 1925, a local rich man took 
back twenty-eight farms on which payments could not be con- 
tinued. In a spring-wheat community it was said that there had 
been more foreclosures in that vicinity during the two years pre- 
ceding the survey than in the last two decades. In an lowa com- 
munity the surveyors were told that there had been only one 
foreclosure since the boom, but that there would be more before 
another spring. About twenty farmers had been declared bank- 
rupt here, although there was some feeling in the community that 
such action was not justified. It is said that at the time of the 
local bank failure a few of the most radical farmers went through 
the county preaching bankruptcy as an easy way out of their diffi- 
culties. After losing their farms some continued as tenants or 


farm laborers in the same community or elsewhere, while many 
6 See Wallace, H. C. The Wheat Situation: A Report to the President, p. 103, 


for data showing that more than 25 per cent. of 94,000 farmers in fifteen wheat- 
producing states were insolvent in 1923. 
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are said to have left to find work in industrial centers. The de- 
parture of these unsuccessful farmers is leaving farms vacant in 
some places. 

The differences in percentages of tenancy in counties repre- 
sented by these 140 communities in 1925 compared with 1900 and 
the two decades following suggest that agricultural depression 
may be an important element in farm ownership in some crop 
areas. Table VI shows that in three regions, hay-and-pasture, 
North and South Pacific areas, tenancy has not only not gained 
but has decreased more in the last five years than in the preceding 
twenty. These three areas were among those relatively little 
affected by the agricultural depression.’ In the corn arid winter- 
wheat region tenancy has remained practically stationary through- 


TABLE VI—FARM TENANCY IN SAMPLE COUNTIES AND IN 
COMMUNITIES 


County data from the Fourteenth Census of the United States, Volume VI, 


Table I, and Preliminary Report of the 1925 Farm Census of the United 
States Department of Commerce 


Per Cent. of Farms Operated by Tenants in 


Counties Communities 
Agricultural Area 1900 1910 1920 1925 * 
Tay ands pasture e/g a0. 23.0 21: 20.1 17.4 22.5 
COPEL We hele Yak a tends tes, 38.3 42.2 43.4 46.6 43.6 
Corn and winter wheat .... 36.7 ps 37.2 86-5 35.7 
Catton iin wae eo a 527 55.9 56.3 59.3 53.0 
SUTIN WREAL MIA WRU eg LiL, 15.9 23.8 29.7 35.1 34.6 
(Greae) Prains (eae orcs Lie 27.9 26.5 45.1 34.2 
Rocky Mountain and Inter- 
mountain Plateaus ...... 18.1 Wa 26.8 29.4 KYA 
POMOTING LACTIC ah eel re ene 15.0 12.3 15.6 7 16.1 
Southw Paced wie 2, 15.8 Lil 12.8 14.0 


* Data gathered over a period extending from May, 1923, to May, 1925. 


out this twenty-five-year period. In all other areas, however, 
there are proportionately more tenant-operated farms than there 
were twenty-five years ago. In the Great Plains section, which 
has suffered seriously as a result of the depression, the proportion 
of tenants increased more in the last five years than in the twenty 
years before. In the corn and cotton belts the last half decade 
shows a greater gain than was made between 1910 and 1920, and 
the same is virtually true of the spring-wheat counties visited. 
The decrease in the Cotton Belt is probably accounted for largely 
7 See Appendix B. 
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by the abandonment of farms due to the boll weevil and to Negro 
migrations, but large numbers of farms in the Great Plains, the 
corn and the spring-wheat sections lost the ownership of their 
farms as a result of the land boom. 

In a period of falling agricultural prices farming is discredited 
as a means of earning one’s living. The country population, 
under such circumstances, is left with no other source of income, 
since agriculture is practically the only occupation open to it. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the present dissatisfaction 
with agriculture reported to the field investigators is not entirely 
due to changes in price levels. A part of it is chronic, while in a 
few communities the situation of the farmer ,was aggravated at 
the time of the survey by such factors as the boll weevil, local 
droughts, crop failures, cyclones, and soil exhaustion, to say 
nothing of speculation in worthless stock and other unwise ex- 
penditures. 


EFFECT OF DEPRESSION UPON VILLAGES 


The agricultural depression undoubtedly affected conditions in 
the villages studied, and therefore a discussion of it here is im- 
portant. Unfortunately, many of its effects cannot be precisely 
ascertained, because no corresponding facts are obtainable for 
normal periods. The villagers were able, however, to compare in 
a general way local conditions before and after the fall in farm 
prices. While their observations are probably limited to the more 
obvious manifestations of the depression period, these have the 
advantage of having been gained at first hand. 

The village is affected by the low state of agriculture not be- 
cause its population is engaged in agriculture but because pros- 
perity of the trade center depends to a considerable degree upon 
prosperity of the surrounding farm areas. When the farmer can- 
not pay his loans the village bank from which he borrowed is 
embarrassed and may even fail. When farmers cannot buy, the 
village merchant’s sales fall off. 

Bank failures in these 140 communities since 1920, although 
numerous, probably do not indicate the full extent of financial 
disturbance. In one Minnesota town, for instance, a recently 
established fourth bank was saved from failure through the 
cooperation of the other banks in the community. Four of the 
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thirty-one Corn Belt villages reporting experienced one or more 
failures.* These bank failures following the post-war boom are 
variously accounted for by the villagers. There is usually a 
difference of opinion as to the responsibility of the individual 
banker for the crash. The excessive loans, often granted without 
security, were probably sufficient cause for these catastrophes. 

Since 1920 business houses have also failed, credit has been 
restricted by local merchants, and times have been “hard” gener- 
ally in many of these 140 villages. The restricted purchasing 
power of the farmer, the frozen loans and occasional bank fail- 
ures have combined to bring about this situation. Vacant store 
buildings, limitatioris on the extension of credit and lack of new 
enterprises constitute the most frequently reiterated symptoms of 
financial depression in villages. The situation in one of the vil- 
lages in the Intermountain Plateau probably is as extreme as any 
observed: “The business of the town is in a critical condition. 
It has been reported for some time that one garage is about to 
fail; one meat market has failed; a number of other stores are 
barely hanging on; it was reported the day the surveyors left that 
another store had closed its doors; one store which has been in 
business more than twenty years has $100,000 on its books from 
just one neighborhood alone.”’ A far more hopeful attitude is 
reflected in a Nebraska community, where it was said that the 
wheat crop of 1925 was the best the farmers had ever had and 
that in consequence the farmers were beginning to spend a little 
more freely. 

The proportion of the village population that depends upon 
farm income in the form of rent or shares is seriously affected by 
the recent disturbance in agriculture. A good illustration of this 
situation was reported in a village of the corn and winter-wheat 
area to which many farmers retired after the war. Now that 
prices have declined the tenant can scarcely pay his rent and the 
share crop is not enough to support a family in town. Both 
families, the owner’s and the renter’s, are thus left in a difficult 
position, trying to live on the proceeds of a single farm. Other 


8 Fred L. Garlock, “Bank Failures in Iowa,” Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics 11: 49-62, Jan., 1926. “The failure of approximately one-tenth of all 
Iowa banks is by no means a normal mortality; it has provoked a searching inquiry 
into the conditions which have brought about the downfall of these institutions and 
is responsible for a considerable amount of legislation enacted with the object of 
strengthening the banking system of the state in such a manner as to render it less 
susceptible to the recurrence of similar conditions in the future.” 
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farmers who have moved to the village find that they are only 
nominally “retired.”’ They discover that they stopped working 
too early under present conditions and that the cost of living in 
the village is higher than they expected. In one New York vil- 
lage, for instance, it is said that many farmers retire on a prin- 
cipal of $10,000 or $12,000, buy a house and expect to live on 
the income from the remainder. When they see that they cannot 
do so they begin to work at low wages, underbidding the work- 
men of the village. 

The depression in agriculture resulting from the crisis of 1920 
has also probably affected these 140 village communities in many 
ways which it is impossible to indicate; but enough data have been 
presented to demonstrate that at the time this study was made 
economic conditions in villages were somewhat abnormal. 


CHAPTER II 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY 


THE last chapter showed that the depression in agriculture 
had influenced certain aspects of village life. This conclusion 
clearly indicates that the economic conditions in the village and the 
economic conditions of the surrounding countryside are closely 
interrelated. This is a basic assumption underlying the Insti- 
tute’s field work. 

The Institute’s investigators were instructed to ascertain in 
their field work not only what agricultural villages are like, but 
how they function as service stations for the inhabitants of the 
surrounding countryside. The present chapter, therefore, deals 
with the agricultural village and the country area it serves, rather 
than with the village as an isolated entity. The facts presented 
will not only show that the assumption of interdependence between 
village and open country is well founded, but will indicate the 
extent and character of this interdependence. 

The first step will be to find the area affected by these inter- 
relationships, or, in other words, to determine the village “com- 
munity boundaries,” since the term “village community” is gen- 
erally applied to the village and the rural territory coming within 
its sphere of influence. 

Imagine yourself in a small agricultural center of from 250 
to 2,500 inhabitants, which is the population range of a village 
as defined by the Institute. If the village is incorporated—as are 
all the villages included in this study—it is easy to ascertain the 
precise geographic boundaries since they are accurately defined 
in the articles of incorporation. 

Around the agricultural village itself extend open-country 
areas occupied by farmers. The near-by inhabitants of these - 
open-country areas turn almost invariably to the village as a 
service station, but the greater the distance from the village, the 
less likely are the inhabitants to use its services until, finally, a 
point is reached where the majority of the open-country inhabi- 
tants look to some other center. 

50 
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It, therefore, becomes obvious that the problem of ascertaining 
the precise boundaries of any village community is not easy. Thus 
it is not strange to find that, despite the enthusiasm with which 
the “community idea’ has been welcomed, no widely accepted 
method of delimiting a “community” has yet been agreed upon. 


DETERMINING COMMUNITY BOUNDARIES 


The present investigators of American village life decided to 
start their study of village communities by ascertaining how the 
people themselves delimited this area. The tenet was accepted 
that the community has definite geographic limits and a life of its 
own justifying the inhabitants in calling it theirs. 

The method of discovering this community area was simple, 
and followed a technique not original to this study. Map in hand, 
the surveyor asked the villagers from whom information was 
desired to point out how far into each section of the contiguous 
rural territory they or their organizations served a majority of the 
people. This question was put to bankers, merchants, managers 
of elevators, creameries and cooperatives of various kinds, as well 
as to doctors, lawyers, school principals, editors and officers of 
social organizations and others. Exceptional services, such as 
those performed by furniture stores, music stores and the like, 
and limited to a few villages, were excluded. Church parishes 
were also determined, though in this case lines were drawn to 
include the residence of the member living farthest away on each 
road. In certain communities the total areas of social and 
economic services were also worked out for comparative purposes. 

The information thus received was checked in one or more 
ways. First, by house-to-house interviews with people living on 
the fringes of the area. Second, by questions asked in certain of 
the outlying schools. Third, by information received from 
county farm bureau agents, county superintendents of education 
and leaders of farm organizations. Fourth, by comparison in a 
few cases with information received from surrounding villages 
as to the extent of their own service areas. 

With this information before him the surveyor drew a line for 
each service offered by the village, and from these lines the “com- 
munity” line was then constructed to include the area within 
which a majority of the people were served by the social, 
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economic, and religious institutions or organizations of the vil- 
lage. Thus a “village community” has been considered in this 
study as the population of that area in which a majority of the 
people are served by a majority of the social, economic and re- 
ligious services of the village, and the “community boundary,” as 
defined by the Institute, is not representative of any single service. 
It may be considered an average of all the service lines, sometimes 
the modal line. On the other hand, the community line so de- 
termined frequently coincided with important service areas, as 
later discussion in this chapter will show. 

The procedure adopted for determining the community area 
was derived partly as the result of experimentation in the first 
region surveyed in this investigation, and partly from knowledge 
acquired in previous studies by the Institute and others. It took 
into account the three following points *: 

(1) The attitude and testimony of the people themselves; 

(2) The trade areas of the village’s economic and profes- 
sional services; 

(3) The degree of association between village and country 
in other than trade interests. 


1Since this definition was arrived at and after this chapter was written a 
pamphlet entitled “Rural Population Groups,” by Prof. H. L. Morgan and Owen 
Howells, has been issued by the College of Agriculture of the University of Mis- 
souri, in which the authors speak of ‘a fused community.” This fused community 
they determine very much as the community boundaries in this study were fixed. In 
neither case does the community boundary represent a “single service” line. 

2In selecting these factors the contribution of previous students in this field 
was utilized. Ten years ago Galpin in his Rural Life arrived at a definition of the 
village community in terms of its trade area. The first rural studies of the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research showed the need for a modification of this defini- 
tion, especially in the South where instances were discovered of wide divergence 
between social and economic areas. At the same time Kolb, working like Galpin in 
Wisconsin, demonstrated (in Service Relations of Town and Country) that the trade 
area definition had to be further elucidated since there were fluctuations, sometimes 
considerable, in the services extended by the different economic and trade lines 
located in the same town. Sanderson, in New York, arrived at a definition for the 
community approaching that reached in this investigation (see The Farmer and His 
Community, pp. 7-11). The psychological element was not given the weight in this 
study that might seem desirable to those who would eliminate the geographical factor 
entirely. It would have been fascinating, for instance, to trace the psychological 
influence of some rich village landowner, who combined the offices of bank director 
and club member in his home town with wider social interests in Florida or Cali- 
fornia during the winter, but it was not practicable. For even such a landowner, if 
asked to name his community, would name the place where he lived, where most of 
his more intimate associations clustered, where much of his personal property was 
located, and in so doing would impliedly recognize his social obligations to that place. 
But such landowners are exceptional. Most people are not wealthy and are very 
much limited by the place where they live. The school their children attend, the 
church they themselves go to, the bank, movies, as well as all social organizations— 
these must be centered within easy reach of their homes. On the practical side, if 
some families prefer to be in a community but not of it, the agencies mentioned 
seek them out and attempt to draw them in. 
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The method of determining the community boundaries of a 
village makes it clear that for purposes of this study a village 
community includes not only the inhabitants of the village itself 
but of adjacent open-country areas as well.* It is proposed in 
the following pages of this chapter to compare the areas of village 
communities and to study the distribution of population within 
those areas. 

Throughout this discussion of community areas it should be 
borne in mind that community boundaries are not fixed for all 
time. The social changes affecting the pull of villages are con- 
siderable and constantly operative. The data, however, are be- 
lieved to be sufficient to show trends. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITY AREAS 


Village community areas show marked differences in size in 
the different regions. The Middle Atlantic states have the 
smallest community areas; next in size are those of the South and 
Middle West, which are almost the same and average twice the 
size of community areas in the Middle Atlantic; while the largest 
are found in the Far West. 


TABLE VII—AVERAGE COMMUNITY AREA IN SQUARE MILES 
BY SIZE OF VILLAGE 


All Small Medium Large 

Region Villages Villages Villages Villages 
Mesaier Atlaritic oon wee 3 47.22 S772 46.21 80.61 
ON: GOS SU Sr rer eee ea 98.73 63.09 106.02 127.07 
eS 101.37 81.53 95.93 144.71 
oh 8 FESS Oe ee 239.84 118.70 * 345.56 213.28 


* Here the average does not give a strictly accurate idea of the situation. If the areas 
of two small villages, one in Idaho and one in Colorado, were omitted the average area of 
the small villages in the three Pacific Coast states would be 46.6 square miles. 


These results are not surprising. Villages in the Middle 
Atlantic states were founded in the days of the oxcart and the 
dirt road when travel was laborious and restricted, and many of 
them reached their peak in population before the Civil War. The 
South, with its plantation system, did not feel the need of village 


3 This definition makes it apparent that certain open-country inhabitants may not 
be included within any village community because, for example, they live in a 
locality where the majority of the people do not utilize the services of one village 
more than those of another. 
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service, for the plantations were units sufficient unto themselves.* 
The county seat alone was needed. Only with the break up of the 
plantation system have the southern villages emerged. They are 
fewer in number in proportion to the territory included in their 
region; and therefore each village, other things being equal, has 
the opportunity to spread its influence over a larger area than 
would otherwise be the case. In the two western areas there are 
wide variations within each region. In the older Middle West 
the areas of individual villages are but slightly in excess of those 
of villages in the Middle Atlantic states, though in the newer sec- 
tions, where villages are fewer, the areas are larger. 

The areas were determined from the field workers’ maps by 
the aid of a polar planimeter, which is a mechanical device for 
measuring with accuracy the areas of irregular figures. 

The range in size of the areas of the 139 village communities 
is shown in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII—RANGE IN AREA OF COMMUNITIES 


Area in All * Middle Middle Far 

Square Miles Regions Atlantic South West West 
MNGALME RY hee ek ee read 139 eh 30 60 22 
Wha fe for gt EE 8S cea Mice ae Rab wari t 85 25 18 32 10 
CECH Ona in eee ah ben 8 7, 7 aa? Pye 
PO NED HOME gee Acie aot aa fealty sia 12 6 8 6 
DO EH Mas ano ea ea as Sepals 4 5 1i 2 
Jr PORE Tele a Naas LN ates 23 2 6 13 2 
AUR EO FZ Secor asmicie made KYA 2 8 24 3 
LC Ug St Bol FE MRCS Se Sea 29 i 7 20 1 
OO EORCUD (oe retin s vee 8 1 1 4 2 
POST Ua ee wee odes 10 4 4 2 
Sarid VOVED 24653 ol s's s. wae 7 os 7 


* One community in the Middle Atlantic omitted because of incomplete information. 


FACTORS AFFECTING COMMUNITY AREAS 


Many factors are responsible for the differences in the size 
of community areas. Among the most important are topography, 
size of village population, predominant crops, size of farms, kind 
of roads leading to village, proximity to city, and whether the 
village is also a county seat. 

The factor of topography is apparent in every region, though 


4For a fuller discussion of this point see Fry, C, Luther, American Villagers, 
in this same series of American Village Studies. 
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least so in the Middle West. Mountains, hills, forest reserves, 
lakes and rivers set natural bounds to many communities, some- 
times in ways that are hard for individual villages to overcome. 
Such factors are easily determined, for their influence is at once 
apparent and even minor topographical features are sometimes 
very effective. A hill will often determine to which center a 
farm family goes. Thus in the case of one village, a long acute 
angle juts out in a service area otherwise of regular formation. 
This angle represents a group of families living along the top of 
a long hill that slopes toward the village. In another case, that 
of an old New York village, a long gulch has become the bound- 
ary. This gulch could easily be bridged, but in the early days it 
was a Serious barrier and now custom has become fixed. 


TABLE IX—COMMUNITY AREA OF COUNTY- AND NON- 
COUNTY-SEAT VILLAGES 


Total County-Seat Non-County-S eat 


Under 100 Over 100 Under 100 Over 100 
Square Square Square Square 
Region . Miles Miles Miles Miles 

Wilirevions i... os 3 139 16 25 69 29 
Middle Atlantic ...... J Phas 2 ey 23 2 
ots dL ane aa a a 30 8 8 10 4 
Middle West ......... 60 5 12 27 16 
BOAR NN OSE Ac cele sed 22 1 5 9 7 


* One village in the Middle Atlantic omitted because of incomplete information. 


The size of the population of a village itself is also a factor. 
For the purposes of this study villages have been divided into 
small, medium and large-size groups. Small villages have from 
250 to 1,000 population, medium from 1,000 to 1,750, and large 
from 1,750 to 2,500. As a rule the large village pushes its line 
of influence farther into the country than does the small. This 
is but natural because the larger villages perform more varied 
functions.° Thus it happens that except in the case of medium- 
size villages in the Far West, large villages have larger com- 
munity ‘areas than other villages have. This was shown in 
Table VII. 

Another factor influencing the size of a community area is the 
fact of its being a county seat. It is natural that in this case the 
area should be large, since in the first place the county seat is apt 


5 See Fry, American Villagers, Chapter VII, and Kolb, Service Relations of 
Town and Country. 
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to be located in a large village, and further, the whole country is 
tributary to it for all legal purposes. Hence the figures given in 
Table IX need no further comment. 

The factor of crop, with which is related the size of farms, 
also has a real influence. Small groups of villages, where the 
factors of topography and proximity to cities did not appear, were 
selected from the corn, wheat and fruit belts encompassing Iowa, 
North Dakota and California respectively. The average extent 
of the community area in square miles was computed for each of 
these three groups and compared with open-country population 
and density, with the results shown in Table X. 


TABLE X—AVERAGE AREA OF COMMUNITIES AND AVERAGE 
COUNTRY POPULATION 


Average 
Area of Average Persons 
Number of Community Country per Square 
Crop Area Villages* (Sq. Mi.) Population Mile 
Corn ag ah Meee year tines 10 80.0 1,640 20.5 
Wiheaty tos geese ato: 9 294.4 1,908 6.5 
struts Lhe has See ge es 6 40.0 1,443 36.1 


*The communities selected for this table were as nearly as possible one-crop commu- 
nities. These figures, therefore, vary slightly from those in Appendix B, in which all vil- 
lages in a total crop area were considered. 


It will be observed that the extent of a community in the wheat 
belt is seven times greater than that of a community in a fruit- 
growing district, while the density of population in the latter case 
is six times that of the former. There are no reasons connected 
with transportation or topography why the Californian communi- 
ties should not be larger. The average number of farmers served 
does not greatly vary regardless of the size of the village. This 
is largely because other centers spring up, each serving its own 
closely integrated group of farmers. 


PROXIMITY OF CITIES 


It is surprising to find to what an extent a near-by city limits 
the size of the area of a village community. In the Middle 
Atlantic states the average area of rural communities within 15 
miles of a city with a population of 25,000 or more was 9.9 square 
miles, as against an average area of 47.2 square miles for all 
communities of this region. Every region investigated shows 
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similar contrasts; and it is noteworthy that villages offer fewer 
services when near cities, though some, accepting the situation, 
exercise greater selectivity in these services and seek to perform 
them exceptionally well. They are not so interested in the length 
and breadth of their community area as they are in increasing the 
demand for such services as they offer. 

In addition to the trends that can be shown statistically, there 
are other tendencies that seem to emerge from the data. The 
location of the consolidated school in a village seems to increase 
the size of the community area, especially when there is a social 
program drawing the farm parents to the school. A successful 
popular school attracts people of the new districts which soon 
become part of the community area. 

The village has to struggle to hold its influence in the area 
when better roads or improved trolley and bus service enable the 
farmer to reach still larger centers in approximately the same time 
it formerly took him to reach the village. Particularly is this true 
when the village has fallen behind the farmer’s rising standard of 
living. The location of a chain store in one village and not in 
another tends to contract the community area of the one that 
failed to get the store. 


COMPARISON OF PARTICULAR SERVICE AREAS WITH 
COMMUNITY AREAS 


To find out more precisely what is the significance of the 
village community area, an effort was made to compare it with 
certain other service areas of a more particularized sort. Those 
selected for special study were (1) business, (2) professional, 
(3) school and (4) church. 

The business services were further subdivided into banking, 
general trade and hardware. By “general trade’ was understood 
trade carried on by so-called village department stores. Where 
there were none, groceries were substituted. Hardware was 
selected as representative of specialized services such as furniture 
and clothing, because almost every village has at least one hard- 
ware store. No other type of specialized utility store was so 
generally found. 

The villages compared can be classified under three heads: 
(1) Those in which the trade area was larger than the community 
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area; (2) those in which the trade area was smaller than the 
community area; (3) those in which the two areas approximated. 
An area was considered to be approximately the same as the 
community area when it varied from it by not more than 10 per 
cent. 

The result of the analysis on this basis showed a surprising 


TABLE XI—COMPARISON BETWEEN SELECTED ECONOMIC 
SERVICE AREAS AND COMMUNITY AREA 


Villages Whose Economic Service 


Areas Are 
Service Total * Larger Same Smaller 
Middle Atlantic 
Banking i tan eer sues 25 13 11 1 
Geheralbitrade: g3 Ree, 27 9 13 5 
Hardware de ea anys 25 10 13 2 
Froiessional ss via eee ia 12 12 3 
South 

PATIO: Meine cae ee te 28 20 8 

Generaly trade O28. foe: 29 17 9 3 
FIATOWATCa recat iiabas 28 19 9 ak 
PLOLeSSiOUal }) Gin eke sie eae 30 12 10 8 

Middle West 
SATS Wel ate eee ter 52 29 18 5 
General trade). Veco. 57 30 21 6 
Hardwateret se avec ieue 58 41 13 4 
Proressional vit) hair: 55 29 13 13 
Far West 

PROMISE Sew alsin, pew tals Ze 15 6 1 
CFereralntrades 2.0) ee 22 8 14 va 
Fearwate wi ok eee eatin Zo 8 14 ue 
Processional Sion ase ne ck 22 11 6 5 


* The number of cases in this table does not agree with the number of villages surveyed 
because measurements were not always obtainable and because not all villages had all 
services. This table includes 27 villages in the Middle Atlantic, 30 in the South, 60 in 
the Middle West and 22 in the Far West. 


number of cases in which the special service areas approximated 
that of the community area.° 

The detailed results for business and professional services 
used in the comparison are set down in Table XI. 

In half the 77 villages in which the area served by the banks 
was larger than the community area, the banking area was found 
to be at least twice the size of the community area, and in eighteen 

6 It must be remembered, as the maps at the end of this chapter show, that the 


boundaries of service areas do not invariably coincide with community boundaries 
although the areas of each may be approximately equal. 
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instances it was three times the size or even larger. With some 
variations this was also true of areas for the other two business 
services, and it was especially true for the professional services— 
those of doctors, lawyers, dentists and veterinarians. When these 
service areas were larger than the community area they were 
almost always much larger. A partial explanation for this may 
lie in the unusually high quality of service offered by the center, 
yet no one cause could be found for all the variations. 

The service areas of organized education and religion show 


TABLE XII—COMPARISON BETWEEN SCHOOL AREA AND 
COMMUNITY AREA 


Villages Whose School Areas Are 


Region Total * Larger Same Smaller 
Middle Atlantic ......... 27 6 17 4 
PME ee No td Ysa a's a 20 4 10 6 
Middle West ............ 52 11 29 12 
OER ae a eR ae 21 6 10 o 


* The number of cases in this table does not agree with the number of villages sur- 
veyed because accurate measurements were not always obtainable in villages studied dur- 
ing the vacation period. 


tendencies somewhat similar to those of the business and pro- 
fessional services. The service area of the school was more 
frequently approximate to the community boundary than it was 
larger or smaller. In most cases where variations were noted 
they were not large. In fact, the school’s service area probably 


TABLE XIII—COMPARISON BETWEEN CHURCH AREA AND 
COMMUNITY AREA 


Villages Whose Church Areas Are 


Region Total Larger Same Smaller 
Middle Atlantic ..)...°.. 27 5 ys 20 
Sencha Se a GN SE aR pg 30 6 6 18 
Middle West ............ 50 * 13 26 11 
BETIS WV GSE Panic hatte ee k's 22 6 9 7 


* The number of cases in this table does not agree with the number of villages sur- 
veyed because accurate measurements were not always obtainable. 


affects the community line more than that of any other single 
service. People tend to go for trade or recreation where their 
children go to school. The children themselves feel identified 
with a community in which they attend school and avail them- 
selves of its other services. 
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In the case of the church the area of maximum service was 
taken and the area measured was the maximum line of the church 
or churches with the largest parishes. Even with the advantage 
of such liberal measuring, the tendency is for the church area to 
be smaller than that of the community. These results are ex- 
pressed statistically in Table XIII. 

In a great majority of cases social organizations, such as 
lodges, reaching more than the population of the incorporated 
village, served areas that coincided closely with the community 
boundary. 


REASONS FOR DIVERGENCE 


The next step was to try to account for the divergencies 
between a village’s community area and its business and pro- 
fessional areas. 


TABLE XIV—COMPARISON BETWEEN SELECTED ECONOMIC 
SERVICE AREAS AND COMMUNITY AREA IN COUNTY- 
AND NON-COUNTY-SEAT VILLAGES 


Total* Villages Whose Economic Service Areas Are 


Larger Same Smaller 
Non- Non- Non- 
County County County County County County 
Service Seat Seat Seat Seat Seat Seat 
Middle Atlantic 
Banking 2), pase eee 25 1 12 1 10 1 
General trade ..... 27 1 8 1 12 a 
Riardwate ivawerts,s 25 1 9 1 iz 2 
Professional. ...... 27 1 a 1 11 3 
South 
Banking yi. .i2 hagas 28 12 8 3 5 Mi A 
General trade ..... 29 8 9 5 4 2 1 
Hardware “ys: ites 28 11 8 4 5 ’ A 
Professional ...... 30 8 4 4 6 3 
Middle West 
Banking Vidy oe licen 52 10 19 4 14 A. 5 
General trade ..... ny 11 19 4 17 Z 4 
Blatdware ®t ibigd. 58 15 26 2 1] f 4 
Professional ...... 55 8 21 4 9 9 
Far West 
Pear ots 9 oles snk 22 6 9 an 6 1 
General trade ..... 22 3 5 3 11 i 
Paiatoware + vi...) 22 3 5 3 11 of :% 
Professional ...... 22 3 8 6 3 2 


*The number of cases in this table does not agree with the number of villages sur- 
veyed because accurate measurements were not always obtainable. 
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The fact of a village being a county-seat town seems to be a 
factor. The inquiry showed that a greater proportion of county- 
seat towns than of non-county-seat towns had business and pro- 
fessional areas that were larger than their community areas, This 
tendency holds true for every region, as is shown in Table XIV. 

It was felt that the size of the village might be another factor 
accounting for variations between the community and the areas 
of business and professional services. On the basis of all villages, 
this appeared to be the case. But since the possession of the 
county seat tends to expand the areas of the economic services of 
a village, the calculation as to the effect of size was based only 
on non-county-seat towns, and on this basis no marked tendency 
was discovered, The situation is stated in Table XV. 


TABLE XV—ECONOMIC SERVICE AREAS COMPARED WITH 
COMMUNITY AREA IN NON-COUNTY-SEAT VILLAGES 


Total Number of Service Areas That Are 


Areas Larger Same Smaller 
Non-County-Seat Villages Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
Sige Number ber Cent. ber Cent. ber Cent. 
mares ES Sou oe 99 SSL eto lie 48.8 150 40.4 40 108 
PHA ae oe. cies ss 40 146 DUE. Bed 72 49.3 11 75 
DS PO ee 44 166 92 55.4 49 29.5 251) oe 
DSA a eibie wh as « 15 59 26 44.1* 29 49.2 * 4°90 6:7 * 


* Base less than 100. 


Specialized service areas other than hardware are likely to 
exceed not only the community area but also the general trade 
and banking areas.’ Furniture, music, women’s and men’s cloth- 
ing stores and undertaking establishments afford examples of such 
specialized services which are dependent upon large clienteles over 
considerable areas. In some cases the reason for this tendency 
lies in good merchandising; but a more potent factor is that only 
a limited number of such establishments can be supported in a 
given area. Asa rule these specialized services are only available 
in large villages or towns. 

Where the areas of maximum and of normal services were 
ascertained, comparison proves the former to be but little the 
larger; in other words, beyond the boundary at which a store 


7 This confirms deductions reached by J. H. Kolb in Service Relations of Town 
and Country, Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Wisconsin. 
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or institution ceases to serve a majority of the people, its radius 
of influence declines rapidly. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN VILLAGE COMMUNITIES 


Only a count of noses could determine the exact population 
living within the area of a given village community, and in a few 
cases, where the Institute’s surveyors undertook a house-to-house 
enumeration, this process was actually followed. In most com- 
munities a less exact, but reasonably accurate, method had to 
serve. For the village itself, the problem was relatively simple, 
since all of the villages included in this investigation were incor- 
porated, and therefore their 1920 populations were available from 
the Census. The population to date for the village part of the 
community area was determined by revising the 1920 Census 
figure from information received from the assessor and electric 
light or water companies as to the number of dwellings, the post- 
master as to the number of families, and the school principal as 
to the number of children enrolled, compared with 1920. 

The problem of estimating the open-country population offered 
greater difficulties. Nevertheless, through careful inquiry, espe- 
cially among postmasters, rural route carriers, assessors, real 
estate agents and chambers of commerce, bankers and school 
authorities, as well as by an actual count of farms as given in 
the plat book, if one was available, it was possible to arrive at 
reasonably reliable population figures for the open-country part of 
village communities. : 

The sizes of country populations attached to village centers 
vary in different regions. On the average, the South has the 
largest open-country populations, while conditions in the other 
three regions are much alike. In every region the total population 
of the open country exceeds that of the village, as may be seen 
from Tables XVI and XVII. 

Thus numerically the open-country population is likely to be 
the predominant partner in the village community. In practice, 
however, this numerical predominance counts for very little, since 
the inhabitants of the open-country area do not form a homo- 
geneous group in the same sense in which the population of a 
village may be said to be homogeneous. In every region the 
population of the open-country area of the village community was 
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usually found to be divided between those who lived in small 
subcenters of population, or “neighborhoods,” and those who 


TABLE XVI—AVERAGE POPULATION IN VILLAGE AND 
COUNTRY 


Ratio of 
Country 
i Number of Population Population to 
Region Villages Community Village Country 100 Villagers 
Small Villages 
Middle Atlantic ... 14 2,050 763 1,287 168.7 
PTE hE siie's, 2 10 3,054 603 2,451 406.5 
Middle West ...... 18 1,765 733 1,032 140.8 
ALP VVESE (o's ode Sas 5 1,793 664 1,129 170.0 
Medium Villages 
Middle Atlantic ... 10 2,871 1,290 1,581 122.6 
Sys) de 60 a ei aii 10 4,358 1327 3,031 228.4 
Middle West ...... 30 3,055 1,312 1,743 132.9 
amVVeSt fc k 3's 8 3,200 1,228 1,972 160.6 
Large Villages 
Middle Atlantic ... 4 3,988 1,991 1,997 100.3 
PESTA ts ates xfs sxe 10 5,676 2,136 3,540 165.7 
Middle West ...... 12 4,655 2,170 2,485 114.5 
PAreVVest >. ices 9 4,512 2,364 2,148 90.9 


did not. For many of the latter class the question was largely 
one of accessibility to the village: either the village was so readily 
accessible, in actual distance or by reason of easy transportation, 


TABLE XVII~NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS IN VILLAGE AND 
COUNTRY 


Small Villages Medium Villages Large Villages 
7) 


~338 os os 

"3 SRS gS8 

SUSe 2£o ev zo 

Sion = 3 Sede 

Oss Os Os 

RN Rs Wi higoi. nS) | SS SU WW Nees hs 

Sa ss pM ep sean ees Sache ey His = 220 

SS Se Goa A ss fu S aa Dera eat) eee 

Region S Ri eS Pa Ss Coal Cant RS we Csi rh 
Middle Atlantic. 3,124 4,242 135.8 3,623 3,868 1068 2,260 2,231 98.7 
OT eS eee 1,237 5,661 457.6 3,180 6,447 202.7 5,025 7,193 143.1 
Middle West ... 3,608 4,338 120.2 10,609 11,212 105.7 6,854 6,339 92.5 
mar vest’ |... 5s. 879 1,410 160.4 2,647 3,726 140.8 5,829 4,613 79.1 


as to render them independent of neighborhood facilities, or their 
dwelling was so remote from both village and other neighbors 
as to make isolation inevitable. On the other hand, it not infre- 
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quently happened that where traces of neighborhoods that had 
disintegrated were discovered, the more prosperous and ambitious 
people had turned to the village for the satisfaction of all their 
needs, while the others, though missing the old neighborhood life, 
had allowed themselves to slip inertly into what amounted to social 
isolation.® 


NEIGHBORHOODS 


The neighborhood plays an important part in the body politic 
of the village community, since it often becomes a center of open- 
country public opinion and also, by offering the neighbors one or 
more services, is able to some extent to resist encroachment by 
the village.® 

Neighborhoods arise out of the needs of small groups. They 
are most numerous, and can best be studied, where the topography 
of a district has prevented people living in the open country from 
intermingling freely with those either in the town or in any other 
section of the community. Thus a group of families shut in by 
hills or by a river develops local consciousness and arranges to 
supply a few of its more immediate social and economic needs. 

Various special causes, economic, educational and social, also 
contribute to the formation of neighborhoods.*® A minor in- 
dustry may create one, since almost any industry requires a 
certain amount of resident labor. Or a foreign-language group 
finds itself isolated by difference of speech from the rest of the 
community, and the neighborhood group thus formed on the 
basis of nationality may persist long after the language barrier 
has disappeared. Or families of relatives or friends, migrating to 
a new locality, find old ties strengthened by the sharing of strange 
experiences, and a neighborhood grows up. This type of neigh- 
borhood is frequent in the Middle and Far West, and is some- 
times formed by a group of co-religionists around some church. 

The 140 villages investigated had a total of 513 neighborhoods 
in their rural areas, an average of 3.6 neighborhoods per village 

8 As was to be expected, it was in the neighborhoodless areas that the proportion 
of those reached by the church was found to be exceptionally low. 

9 Kolb, Rural Primary Groups, pp. 5 and 6, “A Study of 121 Neighborhoods in 
Dane County, Wisconsin,” defines such neighborhoods as the first groupings beyond 
the family that have social significance and that are conscious of some local unity. 

10 Kolb’s findings (op. cit.) regarding the genesis of neighborhoods have been 


borne out by the present study, which has gone beyond Professor Kolb’s chiefly in 
that it has been able to make comparisons of neighborhood life the country over. 
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for all regions. In the South, where they are most numerous, 
they run five to a village, apparently because of the relatively 
small number of major service stations in that section and its 
need of additional minor centers. In the Middle Atlantic states 


TABLE XVITI—AVERAGE NUMBER AND POPULATION OF 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


Small Villages Medium Villages Large Villages 


Neighbor- Neighbor- Neighbor- 

1 hoods in was hoods in ra hoods in 
so Community a Community re Community 

oS) Saar ale S/S LY tts SS 2 se 

Region Pepe pay eco TE Ry SS Uh aaa ec, ee oes merc CL 
Middle Atlantic. 14 3.4 105 1077743 142 Ae SO elo 
Og See LO Age 5s] 175 1047 25.5 151 10 45 128 
Middle West ... 18 24 100 SO OZ. lcd TZ ZOU LA 
Far West ...... ae Lacy MLO e335 133 9 4.300161 


the average is 3.9 for each village, and in the Middle West 2.9. 
The far western average of 3.5 is misleading. In sections where 
the country was level and the farms small, neighborhoods were 
found to be few and far between, while in the mountainous 
country they reappeared, one community having no fewer than 


TABLE XIX—DISTANCE OF NEIGHBORHOODS FROM THE 
VILLAGE 


Number of Neighborhoods Distant 
Less Than 2% to5 5t010 10 Miles 


Region Total* 2% Miles Miles Miles and Over 
PEEP IONS | a '6' . dclele odes 422 60 184 145 33 
Middle Atlantic ........ 100 35 49 16 Ai 
MOMMY eases) Dp eg 103 10 48 34 11 
Middle West ........... 145 11 63 65 6 
Pe stMOUY Est hie Foe. . thecal 0's 74 4 24 30 16 


* This table excludes 10 neighborhoods in the Middle Atlantic, 48 in the South, 30 in 
the Middle West and 3 in the Far West because of incomplete information. 


fourteen. Thus in southern California there were but two neigh- 
borhoods to each village, while elsewhere in the Far West the 
average was 4.1. 

The population of these neighborhoods ranges from about 
fifty to nearly five hundred, but generally it is small. Table 
XVIII would seem to indicate that the size of the village has 
no effect upon the population of the neighborhood. 
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The distance of the neighborhood from the center varies in 
the different regions. In the Middle Atlantic states, where there 
are more villages than in any of the other areas, neighborhoods 
are likely to be found close to the village center, 61 per cent. of 
those studied being within two and one-half miles of the center. 
On the other hand, in the South and in the Far West, where there 
are fewer villages in proportion to the area, neighborhoods are 
frequently found more than ten miles distant from the center. 
The varying distances of neighborhoods in the different regions 
are set forth in Table XIX on page 65. 


TABLE XX—RESIDENCE OF COMMUNITY POPULATION 


Percentage Living in 


Country 
Neigh- Outside of 
Region Total Village borhood Neighborhood 
Small Villages 
Middle Atlantic .....6..5¢. 28,702 37.2 17.3 45.5 
Sorel ee eyes wes pure vcecee 30,543 19.8 29.2 51.0 
Middle WWestiv: os iaices ncle dake 31,776 41.5 13.8 44.7 
Bar AWestretnusera scien osee 8,963 AVG 14.1 48.8 
Medium Villages 
Middle Atlantic ........... 28,705 44.9 PA bea 33.9 
Sotrthees ee. iy ea retoioean 43,581 30.4 19.1 50.5 
Midilleg West) ik. betes ered 91,624 42.9 13.0 44.1 
Mary WV ESt yeue tic oon hice dulie » 25,601 38.4 13.4 48.2 
Large Villages 
MiddiewA tlantic #45. en seas 15,951 49.9 13.8 36.3 
SOUR MG, eke varios aac kite 56,763 37.6 12.4 50.0 
Middle uWWESE ya thks cok cee 55,859 46.6 7.1 46.3 
FAP OS) bisa stecstadhnielate ate t 40,606 52.4 15.4 32.2 


The proportion of the population of village communities found 
in these neighborhood centers ranges from one-fifth in the Middle 
West to almost one-third in the Middle Atlantic states. 

It would seem that although the size of a village does not 
directly influence the size of the neighborhoods it does appear to 
affect the relative distribution of the village, neighborhood and 
non-neighborhood populations. This distribution is shown in 
Tables XX and XXI. 

The population distribution shown in Tables XX and XXI 
illustrates the tendency of country people to attach themselves to 
a minor group such as the neighborhood. This tendency persists 
in spite of the forces which make for neighborhood disintegration, 
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and especially in the Far West such groups seem now to be 
reappearing near the large centers, as witness the greater number 


TABLE XXI—DISTRIBUTION OF COUNTRY POPULATION BY 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


In Neighborhoods Outside of Neighborhoods 


Per Cent. Living Per Cent. Living 

Outside Outside 
S SLs © 3 ve © 
Si aS £8 88 22 38 5 88 
3s mo SSS Stila hae AVE eee 
Region iy ain sa i Gye penis hy Sai 
All regions ..... 68,724 284 43.3 28.3 B04, SOc aed CAR Oe 
Middle Atlantic.. 13,236 374 460 16.6 28,97 20 40040) 34. Oe 20,3 
BR Petey fo « 24,241 368 343 28.9 65,984 23.6 33.4 43.0 
Middle West .... 20,278 216 588 19.6 80,404 17.6 50.2 32.2 
Baty GSk hss. sia.eis 10 260) GIL Sol As Ve O71 29,776 14.7 414 43.9 


As may be seen from the table 25.2 per cent. of the total country population 
live in neighborhoods and 74.8 per cent. outside. 


of neighborhoods attached to large villages in this region than in 
any other region. 

In the study of the 513 neighborhoods investigated an effort 
was made to rank in order of importance the principal integrating , 
factors to which neighborhoods owe their existence. The results 
appear in Table XXII. 


TABLE XXII—FACTORS INTEGRATING NEIGHBORHOODS 


All Middle Middle Far 
Factor Regions Atlantic South West West 

es wie aie s p's 4a tne ae 513 110 £5 175 TA 
Pee CHTILCH  . 6'ss sys dee ds ale swe 124 13 54 54 3 
Pea) SES ED Ses DO ROE ele mad a 73 7 26 31 9 
SEMATIOUIY Ne tclc bid sete lackele ces 42 3 17 14 8 
School, church and trade service* .. 64 10 19 32 3 
Social or economic group .......... 42 25 1 8 8 
School and social or economic group 22 1 Aa | = 21 
eR MEMONIET LIS Ye es, vials aa sides aiane Geka 13 2 a 6 ‘S 
MATTEL OECD S he 6 vin akc laiasa ie iain dys oo vgre ¢ 11 6 3 vA 
Pern COLICE GN i asta ola’ piss ara bia 0s 32 “ 8 10 10 
MMe tt rel. hig en a Serato ste § ¢ 6 hd"ecs's 20 7 3 5 5 
RS NETTIE BRIS Re Ay OA ae 15 11 4 Se 
PRIOR TADIY (Sitar te Ueda alt os 8 os ws 1 yy 1 
Real estate development ............ a ‘9 f 2 
PRUE STALING 15. 6-4 cep csie'ss eisivie'e de Ay Eke 
gs yk Lede RII a RAR PG Rs al ROE oe 37 11 23 3 


* Trade service includes store, elevator or creamery. |. ‘ 
+ There are no Negro groups in which racial factor is most important. They occur 


under some other category such as school, church, etc. 
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This table shows some interesting trends. In the older sec- 
tions of the country the church figures either as the sole or one 
of the principal factors for the existence of neighborhoods in 
about 50 per cent. of the communities investigated, while it is 
mentioned in barely one-sixth of the neighborhoods in the Far 
West. In fact, half of such neighborhoods have no church at all, 
although some of these have more or less feeble Sunday schools. 
Neighborhood life in the Far West is relatively new and has been 
organized around the more modern social forces of our rural 
civilization, Here the school, combined with some socio-economic 
group such as the Grange, Farm Bureau, or Farmer’s Union, is 
found to be the chief factor, a combination practically non- 
existent elsewhere. Groups that just miss being villages, or 
sometimes villages that are in process of disintegration, play an 
important role in neighborhood life in this part of the country, 
owing possibly to the greater distances between centers. 

From a study of the data on which Table XXII was based 
four main reasons emerge for the persistence of neighborhoods: 

(1) Nationality ties. These endure even after complete 
Americanization—and complete Americanization is a long 
process.** 

(2) Denominational ties. Certain churches, particularly 
those of the liturgical denominations such as the Lutheran, 
Catholic or Moravian churches, or some particular sect like the 
Schwenkfelder, Seventh Day Adventists or Mormons, hold people 
in neighborhood groups. Thus within one and a half miles of 
the village of Thurmont, Maryland, is the Graceham neighbor- 
hood, covering eleven square miles, dominated by a Moravian 
church which has maintained an unbroken existence since 1758. 
The center of this neighborhood is a hamlet in which live about 
forty families.** Where nationality ties and church ties combine 
in one neighborhood its stability will be all the more pronounced. 


11 Witness the counties in lowa, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania inhabited by 
the Pennsylvania Germans. These people began emigrating to this country from 
the Palatinate very early in the eighteenth century. Two and a quarter centuries 
have passed and their descendants still speak ‘‘Pennsylvania Dutch” and hundreds 
of their country churches still have German services from one to four times a month. 

12 Cf, Oerter, A. L., Graceham, Frederick Co., Md.: An Historical Sketch, Vol. 
IX, Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society (1913) and Stocker and 
Brunner, A Survey of Graceham, Md., Moravian Country Church Commission 
(1915). Of many similar instances that might be cited one of the most interesting 
is that of the neighborhood of Schoeneck, Pa. Its center is even smaller than that 
of Graceham. It is older and has persisted, though within a mile of Nazareth which 


has grown from an agricultural village to an industrial i 
population. community of over 5,000 
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(3) Industrial ties. As long as an industry persists, the evi- 
dence indicates that its neighborhood is likely to continue for the 
simple reason that industry and agriculture have little in common. 
Though the farmer may take a seasonal job in the industry, it 
was found that an industrial worker was seldom accepted in the 
farmers’ churches and social organizations. Where religious ad- 
vantages exist at all in industrial neighborhoods there are gen- 
erally separate churches or missions. 

(4) Service ties. Neighborhoods that offer three kinds of 
service are likely to persist longer than those with only one or 
two kinds. Some of these are really small communities and would 
be so rated if they were outside the pull of the village. Graceham, 
Maryland, for instance, in addition to its church has a two-room 
school, a railroad station where local trains stop on signal, a post 
office and a store. 

Two other factors lend strength to neighborhood survival but 
are not so important as the four already mentioned. Thus, neigh- 
borhoods persist longer if they have railroad stations, and if they 
possess good local leadership. Under forceful leadership a few 
neighborhoods have erected community houses, put on lectures, 
plays, musicals and socials and thus provided a rich social life 
even though bound to the village by lodge, church, school and 
economic ties. 

If there are ties that bind, there are also factors that tend to 
disintegrate neighborhoods, A good road that makes the village 
easily accessible by automobile; economic prosperity, leading 
people to seek the superior services of the center, and aggressive 
action by the village itself are among the chief of these factors. 
The last is most likely to be operative where cordial feeling exists 
between village and neighborhood. As a result of the outreach 
of the village, schools disappear through consolidations, stores are 
abandoned, and the people of the neighborhood are drawn into 
the village churches, Finally, leadership is a factor. If neigh- 
borhood leaders move into town or are led into the activities of 
the village, the neighborhood seldom survives. 


THE VILLAGE PROPER 


It has been seen how the various services performed by agri- 
cultural villages reach out into the surrounding countryside, how 
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the extent of those services determines the area of the open- 
country community of a given village, and how an important 
element in the open-country area is the neighborhood. It remains 
now to say a word in conclusion about the structure of the village 
itself. 

The actual village area is small, nor does the size of the popu- 
lation seem to affect it much. One-third of the villages surveyed 
covered less than one square mile; less than one-fourth exceeded 
one square mile; while each of the villages in the largest group 
was approximately one square mile in area. 

The corporate area in some instances had been limited by the 
opposition of people not wishing to be included for fear of higher 
taxes. Occasionally the area of incorporation reflected the un- 


TABLE XXIII—INCORPORATED AREAS OF VILLAGES 
Small Villages Medium Villages Large Villages 


Area in Area in Area in 
Square Miles Square Miles Square Miles 
SS o SS 
os Spe So 
E80 8) 2S bias ee 
SS = = 58 S = 8 ye 
Region S\u8 €. S888 8. Shee 
Middle Atlantic. 14 1.00 0.50-1.75 10 1.09 0.75-2.00 4 1.25 1.00-1.50 
POLL Me ae stu aie 10 1.50 0.50-3.00 10 1.50 0.75-3.00 10 1.91 0.25-6.00 
Middle West ... 18 0.77 0.33-1.50 30 0.93 0.50-2.00 12 1.60 0.50-3.50 
Far w Wests ses 5 0.50 0.25-1.00 8 2.09 0.50-7.00 9 1.51 0.50-4.00 


fulfilled optimism of the first village fathers as to the probable 
growth of their village. 

The exact figures, giving in square miles the areas of incorpo- 
ration for villages according to population groups in the different 
regions, are shown in Table XXIII. 

More than any other single factor, or even group of factors, 
the railroad has exercised a powerful influence upon the physical 
structure of the village. In about one case in every ten it has 
even played the tyrant, causing villages to abandon their original 
sites and drawing them a distance of from one to three miles 
to its side, even though the new site often could not compete in 
natural advantages with the old one. 

With the advent of the railroad on the outskirts of a village, 
the natural reaction has been for the village to reach out towards 
it, whence comes the “T” or “L” conformation of so many small 
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towns. In some cases the center of business has shifted towards 
the railroad, while in others, particularly in the Middle Atlantic 
states, the village industries have been built up around the railroad 
station and the village itself has changed but little. This is more 
likely to be true where an interurban trolley line or state highway 
passes through the center of the town. 

Class segregation and social and religious divisions are often 
sharply defined by the railroad. Thus in one historic county-seat 
town all the Baptists live on one side of the track and all the 
Methodists on the other. In a village of the Far West, with a 
population of 2,000, division has gone further. The poorer 
people and all employees in the fruit-packing industries of the 
place live west of the track with their own school and their own 
churches, such as the Church of God, the Holiness and Pente- 
costal churches. The older denominations have virtually no 
members among these people and their buildings are all located 
on the east side of the track in the wealthier part of the town, 
which also has its own school. This east versus west division 
also affects local politics and the social life of the community. 

Class differentiation has a tendency to occur even when a 
railroad track is not the visible line of division. Sometimes 
natural geographic obstacles, such as a river or lake, accentuate 
the separation. In almost all the villages studied the beginnings 
of segregation into social groups were apparent. This was most 
noticeable in the South and Southwest where the Negroes or 
Mexicans live in a section of the village by themselves. In other 
instances, the more prosperous villagers isolate themselves in one 
part of town or along one street. An example of this process was 
observed in a certain northwestern community. The “rich man” 
of the village had built himself a beautiful home, referred to by 
his friends and neighbors as the “most expensive house in town,” 
on what was soon nicknamed “Quality Hill.’ Not to be outdone, 
other families of similar standing had followed his example or 
were planning to do so, for not to live on Quality Hill was to pro- 
claim oneself a nobody in this particular community. Villages as 
well as cities may have their Gold Coasts, little Italys, Greenwich 
Villages and Bowling Greens. 
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Map II.—CoINcIpDENCE OF COMMUNITY 
AND SERVICE AREAS 


Alta, Iowa, in its various service areas 
illustrates how closely these areas 
can correspond to the community 
boundaries. The map also shows the 
rectangular type of community com- 
mon in the Middle West, where 
farms are laid out by quarter sec- 
tions and where most roads run due 
north and south or east and west 
because of the absence of topo- 
graphical features. 
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Map III.—Community BounpDARIES AND 
ScHOOL DISTRICTS 


Alta, Iowa, has three consolidated school 
districts within the community, the 
boundaries of which for the most 
part coincide with those of the com- 
munity. The non-consolidated dis- 
trict to the south is dominated by a 
racial group which has retained the 
old one-room schools but which 
sends its high-school children to the 
village. 
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Map IV.—VARIATION BETWEEN VARI- 
ous SERVICE AREAS AND ComMMuU- 
NITY AREA FOR ONE VILLAGE 


This page of small maps shows for one 
middle-western village the areas 
within which each service offered 
by the village, that does not coin- 
cide with the community boundaries, 
reaches a majority of the people. 
For purposes of comparison the 
community area is also mapped. 
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Map V.—A Far WESTERN COMMUNITY 


Some of the economic services of this 
Washington community have pushed 
far beyond all other services, being 
limited only by certain topographical 
features. Moreover, one, The Golden 
Rule Department Store, has suc- 
ceeded in attracting a clientele which 
no other institution or organization 
in the village has been able to serve 
with any degree of success, though 
this same store does not enjoy the 
trade of all of its own community. 
It is considerations such as these 
that make the area within which a 
majority of the people are served 
by a majority of the services of the 
village especially important from the 
standpoint of the social organization 
of the community. 
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Map VI.—INFLUENCE oF NEAR-BY TOWNS 
oN CoMMUNITY BOUNDARIES 


It will be observed that this village is 
surrounded by a number of places, 
some larger, some smaller, and that 
the community boundary does not 
extend as far beyond the village as 
usual, 
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Map VII—INFLUENCE oF NEAR-BY 
Towns ON RELATION BETWEEN 
CoMMUNITY AND OTHER AREAS 


The presence of near-by towns and vil- 
lages not only restricts community 
and trade lines but makes them more 
nearly coincide. 
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Mar VIII.—Economic Service AREAS 
OF A MIppDLE-WESTERN CoUNTY-SEAT 
Town 


The economic services of a county-seat 
town far exceed in area the bound- 
ary of the community. 
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Map IX—A SoutHerN County-SEAtT 
CoMMUNITY 


The combination of a large population 
and possession of the county seat 
has given St. Matthews a very large 
community area. Its banks exceed 
even this area and serve the entire 
county. County lines are, however, 
effective barriers. Though a neigh- 
boring county forces a wedge into 
St. Matthew’s County, its banks do 
not draw many people from the 
other side of the county lines. Note, 
too, how all roads lead to the village. 
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Map X.—BANK, SCHOOL AND CoMMU- 
Nity AREAS CONTRASTED IN A 
SoUTHERN COMMUNITY 


This is another southern county-seat 
town. The restricted school area, 
due to the absence of consolidation 
and the lack of interest in high- 
school training, contrasts strangely 
with the large banking area. The 
lines of the other economic services 
were found to approximate the com- 
munity line. 
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Map XI.—Cnurcu NEIGHBORHOOD IN 
A SOUTHERN COMMUNITY 


Hertford, North Carolina, has six of 


these church neighborhoods. They 


are more numerous in the South 
than elsewhere. 
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Map XII.—NEIGHBORHOODS IN A WEST- 
ERN VILLAGE COMMUNITY 


The neighborhoods in the Cottage Grove, 
Oregon, community are_ sharply 
bounded by ranges of hills. Each 
neighborhood is a river valley. This 
map also illustrates two other things: 
(1) It shows how topography limits 
the community area, the line halting 
at the foot of the mountains to the 
east; (2) It indicates to the west 
and north how the farthest service 
areas of the near-by centers may 
overlap the extreme reaches of an- 
other community. It is just this 
overlapping that in most communi- 
ties explains why, after a village 
ceases to reach a majority of the 
people, its influence soon becomes 
altogether negligible. 
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Map XIII.—NericHBoRHOODS IN AN 
EASTERN VILLAGE COMMUNITY 


The many neighborhoods in this Penn- 
sylvania village were originally due 
largely to the topography of the 
country. Some of the names indi- 
cate the original distinguishing marks 
of the neighborhoods. Thus, one 
grew up around an old ferry; at 
least two indicate family names, and 
one name, Spring Hill, refers to a 
natural feature of the country that 
attracted settlers. 
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CHAPTER III 
VILLAGE AND COUNTRY RELATIONS 


THE last chapter showed that the population of a village com- 
munity falls into two main groups, that of the villagers them- 
selves, whose activities make the village a service station for the 
farmers, and the farmer group of the near-by open country which 
the village serves. Though mutually dependent in many ways, 
these two groups have different interests and different attitudes; 
and in consequence the group relations are sometimes cordial and 
sometimes marked by misunderstanding and conflict. The present 
chapter will discuss the mutual relations of these two groups. It 
will present the actual situation as field workers found it in the 
140 villages studied and then describe certain specific situations in 
which there was conspicuous conflict or noteworthy codperation 
between the two elements in the rural community. 

To facilitate this procedure the villages were divided into three 
classes: those in which active codperation existed between town 
and country; those in which there was active antagonism or actual 
conflict; and those in which neither situation was found. This 
last represents the usual or neutral situation in which nothing 
worse than minor irritations or incipient conflicts were discovered 
and in which there was little or no active codperation between 
the two elements in the community. 

These categories are obviously not entirely objective although 
in practice it was not difficult to classify villages under one of 
the three heads. Active codperation was judged to exist when, 
through one or more agencies, village and country were actively 
engaged in working out their problems together. Conflict was 
considered to exist only when the disagreements between village 
and open-country dwellers were of a serious and fundamental 
sort. All other situations were classed as neutral. 

The situation regionally is expressed in Table XXIV. 

It is apparent from this table that the small village manages 


to keep on the best terms with the farmer and that the large 
96 
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village is less likely to do so. Judged on the basis of the statistics 
of this table, the tendency would seem to be for the degree of 
cordiality between village and country to vary inversely with the 
size of the village’s population. In two-thirds of the cases rela- 
tions between town and country were no better than neutral. The 
remaining villages are almost equally divided between cases of 
maladjustment and those in which relations are good. The best 
record is made by the Far West, in which region agriculture is 
more intensive and economic cooperation much further developed. 


TABLE XXIV—VILLAGE AND COUNTRY RELATIONS 
Small Villages Medium Villages 
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The Middle Atlantic stands second. Agriculture in this region is 
more diversified than in the South and Middle West and the 
farmer is close to his market. Town and country relations are 
worst in the Middle West, where the agricultural depression of 
1920-1925 has been most severely felt. Obviously the sample of 
villages is not large, but in view of the care with which the selec- 
tion was made, these trends are probably significant. 


CAUSES OF CONFLICT 


Careful inquiry was made to ascertain the causes of open 
conflict and of irritations that were generally regarded as likely 
to lead to conflict. 

The basic cause of conflict is economic. There is a funda- 
mental difference in function between the villagers who buy and 
sell and the farmers who produce crops. Specific conflicts usually 
arise through the failure of the village to function as a service 
station to the satisfaction of the farmers. The villagers either 
do something, often unwittingly, that the farmers regard as op- 
posed to their interests or they fail to do something that the 
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farmers feel they should do. Because of the economic dependence 
of the villagers upon the open country, they are more interested 
than the farmers in working out a satisfactory basis for village 
and open-country relations.* 

The basic cause of antagonism between village and country 
can best be described as lack of mutual understanding. Specific 
causes are listed together with the number of times each has been 
a factor in the situation in Table XXV. 


TABLE XXV—ACTIVE CAUSES OF FRICTION BETWEEN VIL- 
LAGE AND COUNTRY 


Cause Cases Reported 
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These causes of division between town and country will be 
examined in the order of frequency with which they were found, 
as listed in Table XXV. 


INADVERTENT ACTS 


Villages seem easily to forget the attitudes and needs of the 
farmers, and serious difficulty is sometimes caused by a relatively 
unimportant act. In two communities a storm in a teapot arose 
because of the assumption on the part of the village that all 
farmers drove automobiles. In one case some hitching posts 
were removed and in another the village government connived 
at the removal of a low watering trough which had stood for 
years at the intersection of two main streets and which had 
become an obstacle to automobiles driven rapidly through the 
center of the village. Even though a majority of the farmers 
did operate cars these acts were interpreted by all as unfriendly 
to the rural interests. The farmers protested, but the villagers 


1 An interesting confirmation of this concern, which has extended to small cities 
as well, is found in the stream of requests received of late by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce from local chambers for suggestions as to how to win the 
confidence and friendship of the farmer. The result has been a significant confer- 
ence on the subject held in the Middle West early in 1925 and drawing attendants 
from eight states. Other conferences are being considered for other regions, 
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did not take their protests seriously. The farmers emphasized 
them by taking their trade to near-by towns. Then the protests 
were taken seriously, and hitching post and watering trough were 
duly restored after bitter contests. The embattled farmers, how- 
ever, argued that if the village had not been unfriendly to them 
the removal of these conveniences would never have been at- 
tempted. If they were to meet an unfriendly attitude in these 
villages why should they deal there? Trade was slow in return- 
ing, and the villagers in turn became aggrieved at the failure of 
the farmers to respond to their surrender. In neither of these 
cases had the village authorities consulted with farm leaders as 
to the importance of the conveniences. The actions taken were 
exclusively from the village point of view. Probably it was this 
tacit assumption on the part of the village that it could act for 
the total community that the farmer resented, even though he 
admitted the right of the incorporated village to govern itself. 

A similar difficulty arose in another community over the 
action of a local telephone company, the stock of which was 
largely owned in the village. This company operated several 
lines into the country. Originally there was no toll charge for 
any subscriber who desired to talk to any point of the system. 
Later a regulation was put into effect whereby a small charge 
was made if a country subscriber desired to call any one on 
another rural line. Thus, the farmer could call only villagers or 
those on his own line free of charge, but the villager could reach 
any point on the system without charge. The farmers organized 
their own company as a result and boycotted the village stores 
for months. 

Sometimes the incorporation of a village as a borough either 
creates difficulties or sows the seeds of misunderstandings. An 
unincorporated center, is part of a township or similar minor 
political unit. As such, town and country alike share in the 
government, but when the village incorporates the farmer no 
longer has anything to say about “his town.” The village in 
question doubtless incorporated for no other reason than to be 
rid of “farmer dictation.” It had come to believe that there could 
be no progress without self-determination. As one village leader 
put it, “Our houses are closer together; we need greater fire pro- 
tection than the farmer. Our schoolrooms are overcrowded; we 
need more teachers and fewer grades to a teacher. We contribute 
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two-fifths of the township’s tax revenue and receive back just 
half that sum. Why should we not spend our money at home?” 
To which the farmer answered, “Because this is a democracy. 
Our children are entitled to as good an education as the villager 
desires for his. We should all advance together and no faster 
than we can go forward without breaking step. In a democracy 
the stronger part of the community must bear the burdens of the 
weaker.” 

Conflicts growing out of such a situation are peculiarly diffh- 
cult to resolve. The cogency of the arguments of each side is 
undeniable by an outsider. The issue results in one of two atti- 
tudes expressed more than once by local leaders: “The interests 
of town and country are irreparably conflicting,’ or “town and 
country have enough in common to keep them working together 
fairly well, while they wait for larger governmental units to 
assume those burdens which they cannot agree to carry jointly.” 
This, of course, is just what is happening so far as schools are 
concerned where consolidated districts or county administration 
have come into vogue. 

A third source of misunderstanding is the attitude of superi- 
ority at times displayed by villagers to countrymen. Happily this 
attitude seems to be disappearing except when the affiliations of 
the village to the city have been strengthened or where for some 
reason the village feels itself independent of farmer patronage. 
Thus in one village the testimony was: “The farmers may come 
in to trade or when they have time and money to spare to the 
movies or church, but to village society they have no entrée.” It 
is hardly surprising that the postmaster of this village estimates 
that more than half the money orders bought are sent by farmers 
to mail-order houses. In another such village on a single road 
between one and two miles from the village were twenty-seven 
children of the denomination whose church was the leading one 
in the village, yet none were enrolled in Sunday school. The 
minister tried to establish volunteer auto transportation for them, 
but the men of his congregation failed to respond to his efforts 
or to accept the responsibility of their church for the spiritual 
care of these country children. 
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PRICES 


A specific cause of ill will was the question of prices. To 
object to the charges of tradespeople is of course a human 
tendency, and few communities were found in which there was 
not some murmuring about the prices of at least one store. In 
treating prices as a source of friction between town and country, 
therefore, only those instances were counted in which the question 
of prices had led to a more or less acute situation. In one such 
community farm leaders demonstrated by actual comparison that 
the prices at the stores in their village center were higher than 
those in the stores of two neighboring towns. The merchants 
concerned claimed as an extenuating circumstance that the 
farmers demanded credit in their immediate trade center, where 
they were known, but that when they went to the competing towns 
they paid cash. Investigation showed this to be true. The mer- 
chants of this particular village had not been able to agree to offer 
a discount for cash, each one fearing that his competitor might 
not keep the agreement. Hence prices were kept high because 
of the accounts carried by the merchants and there was no 
inducement for any one to pay cash. 

Another element in the price situation is that often village 
stores are expensive because inefficient. Proprietors have as- 
sumed that trade once theirs was always to be theirs. The auto- 
mobile, however, has made it possible for the farmer to increase 
his range of selection, with the result that the store with a good 
stock of nationally advertised lines, that uses a progressive mer- 
chandising policy, will win his trade against the store of the old 
pioneer type. To prosper the village must serve well. Ina large 
majority of the cases in which store prices were an active cause 
of poor relationship between village and country it was the opinion 
of the field workers that the village stores were below par. 


SCHOOL DIFFICULTIES 


Conflicts over schools have been more disturbing and have 
lasted longer than any others. The greater number arise over 
the question of consolidation. In a few instances villages have 
had good high schools, partly supported by tuitions from rural 
districts. These districts have sought consolidation with the 
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village in order to secure a measure of control. The village has 
preferred the tuition basis, which also gave it the power to exclude 
pupils when it was found impossible to seat them, whereas a 
consolidation, it was feared, might make it necessary to erect 
a new building. In several communities it was charged that 
country children were deliberately excluded from the village high 
school by very severe grading of their entrance examinations. 
Diametrically opposed to this situation is the one in which the 
village has sought consolidation and the country has opposed it, 
also for fear of higher taxes. This is the more usual situation. 
In several cases the matter reached the courts. 

One village decided that its own school district was too small. 
A citizen, with the consent of the village council and school board, 
circulated a petition which proposed to add some twelve square 
miles to the village school district. This territory was so plotted 
that no existing country schools were included. Thus each of the 
country school districts lost taxable property but, according to 
the plan, would have had to continue to support its own school. 
This would have meant an increase in taxes of some 60 per cent. 
Annexation to the village school district meant a similar increase 
to the farmers located within the twelve square miles. It was 
expected that in view of this equalization in taxation the outlying 
districts would close their schools and petition for consolidation. 
The rural school districts turned down the proposition. The case 
was brought to the County Common School Committee. Its 
decision was in favor of annexing the territory for reasons of 
greater efficiency and because a majority favored it, the majority 
being made up of villagers. This decision was sustained by the 
State Superintendent of Education, reversed by a Circuit Court, 
but confirmed by the Supreme Court of the state. The farmers 
secured the passage of a bill in the legislature dissolving this new 
district. The case is in the Circuit Court again and authorities 
say that it must finally go to the Supreme Court. During all this 
time the farmers were first in, then out, and then in the proposed 
enlarged district. Now part of them are out and the rest are 
trying to get out. The court is called upon to interpret the detail 
of the law. Trade dropped off at the village stores very markedly 
and where before, according to all accounts, an unusually happy 
situation had existed between village and country, strife became 
the order of the day. 
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Incredible as it may seem, this move was initiated by the 
village without any prior consultation with leaders among the 
farmers. The petition dwelt on the benefits of consolidation and 
compared the situation in this community unfavorably with that 
in others, but made no effort to show the farmer that he would 
benefit in proportion to his increased taxation. The question of 
transportation for grade pupils—a live issue with country 
people—was not mentioned. Instead of answering natural ques- 
tions and meeting objections, the village resorted to legal means 
to gain its ends. There was considerable open-country sentiment 
at the time in favor of a union high school but instead of dis- 
covering and capitalizing this, village leaders from the outset 
sought to include all grades. Farmers charge that this was be- 
cause the village had been ordered by the state to build a new 
school the cost of which they wanted the farmers to help bear. 
For whatever reason, the total disregard of the country by the 
village will cost it heavily for years to come. 

In another similar case in which the farmers won, the village 
lawyer declared that this village was the one in which the farmers 
“habitually traded.’’ The reaction of the farmers was, “Is that 
so? Well, we'll show you.” And they did. Farmers boycotted 
the town singly and in groups. Their mail-order business in- 
creased markedly. One of the two banks stated that the volume 
of business to mail-order houses became so large that they had 
rubber stamps made for filling in the names of the three chief 
houses on the bank drafts. 


FARMERS’ COOPERATIVES 


Only on rare occasions does the village intentionally take the 
aggressive in pushing its grievances against the farmer. One of 
these occasions is when the farmers form a cooperative for either 
buying or selling. It is the former which arouses more intense 
opposition because it strikes more directly at the livelihood of 
certain villagers. The merchants or dealers affected combine 
against it and by propaganda and attempts to undermine its credit 
they make its way difficult. In a number of villages codperatives 
had failed, largely because the farmers did not have leadership 
that understood merchandising, but such failures have been ac- 
celerated by the attitude of villagers. The selling codperative 
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arouses village antagonism only where buyers in the village have 
been handling the product. This is especially the case with 
creameries and grain elevators. In one instance in which the 
farmers were holding their product for a higher end-of-the-season 
price, the merchants who had advanced them credit on purchases 
attached their property in an effort to compel them to sell. Asa 
result the farmers boycotted the place and in this case won a 
speedy victory. In another village in which the farmers were 
organizing a cooperative creamery, the commercial creamery in- 
vited its patrons in, and night after night they discussed the propo- 
sition. Discussion at times grew heated, but the cooperative was 
not formed and the commercial creamery materially increased its 
payments for milk and cream. With a single exception, this was 
the only case found in which any attempt was made to think 
through the problem together or in which there was any sug- 
gestion that the problem could be solved either by the commercial 
house changing its policy or by the farmer taking it over and 
retaining its skilled staff to run it on salary for his benefit. 

If the cooperatives survived, conflict over them virtually ceased 
after the first year. Indeed, the relations in villages with well 
established cooperatives were often above average. 


THE CREDIT SITUATION 


Allied with difficulties over prices, already considered, are 
those that have arisen over the credit system. During the agri- 
cultural depression the stores of a number of villages went on a 
cash basis, refusing all credit. It is undeniable that in many 
villages the stores were carrying thousands of dollars on their 
books, but the farmer contended that the shutting off of credit 
when he needed it most was the last straw. In point of fact, 
considering the unsatisfactory machinery for extending short- 
time credit to the farmer, the number of communities in which 
this particular difficulty was found is not large. The situation 
was aggravated at times by the policy of the banks. Carried away 
by the general inflation of 1919, some of these had urged the 
farmer to borrow or to take more money than he originally 
asked for, and then called in the loan on notice that was too 
short for a farmer to meet whose assets are mostly frozen except 
in crop time. Particularly when a bank failed as a result of this 
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policy, feeling between villagers and farmers was apt to run high, 
the villagers blaming the loss of their savings upon the farmers’ 
“demand” for credit more often than upon the banker’s departure 
from conservative principles. 


INDUSTRY 


The introduction of village industries was sometimes the cause 
of trouble between village and open country. The possession of 
a “payroll” made the village less dependent upon the farmers’ 
trade, and the farmers resented it. Or at times industry and 
farmer were found competing for labor. This particular diffi- 
culty was most frequent when a village industry canned the 
product of the farm, in which case the peak of the labor demand 
in farming and industry coincided. 


POLITICAL ISSUES 


Conflicts between villages and farmers over political issues 
were found only in the North Central and Northern Pacific states. 
In Wisconsin several communities were sharply divided over 
La Follette, the farmer supporting, the villager opposing him. 
In the other northern and western states the division was over 
the Non-Partisan League which capitalized and cultivated the 
class consciousness of the farmer. The result, in terms of votes, 
is shown by Stuart Rice in his book, Farmers and Workers in 
American Politics. For instance, in Minnesota, in 1920, Hen- 
drick Shipstead, running as Independent candidate for governor, 
received 19.1 per cent. of the total vote in incorporated places of 
1,000 to 2,500, 20.1 per cent. of the vote in smaller incorporated 
places, and 41.6 per cent. of the total vote in the “rural’’ area 
outside the incorporated places of less than 2,500 population. 
Two years later, as candidate for United States senator on the 
Farmer-Labor ticket, Mr. Shipstead received half of the vote in 
the rural territory contiguous to villages but only one-third of 
the total vote within them. Rice further shows (p. 138) that 
this same difference existed in Wisconsin in the Republican state 
primary of 1920 in which John J. Blaine sought the nomination 
for governor. | 

It is possible that these different causes of disagreement and 
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conflict have some underlying psychological explanation traceable 
to the difference in the occupation of the farmer, who produces, 
and the villager, whose performance of service that the farmer 
must have makes it possible for him to exploit as well as serve. 
Certainly the fact remains that village and country are not yet 
yoked as a perfect team. 

To illustrate, an incident has been chosen purposely from a 
village in which relations between village and country are, if 
anything, above the average. In the town the privately owned 
creamery and condensery took a real interest in its patrons, em- 
ployed an agricultural agent to help them with their problems and 
frequently loaned them money when they could not obtain it from 
the banks. One of the two banks also catered to the farm trade 
and employed one man to assist its farm patrons and look after 
their business. In this community the state college of agriculture 
established a “cost route.” For three years it employed an expert 
to keep careful records on costs of milk production under specified 
conditions upon some two dozen carefully selected farms. Toward 
the end of this period the agent began to arrive at tentative con- 
clusions. The farmers were keenly interested ; so were the cream- 
ery and the bank. These two institutions decided to invite all the 
farmers and their wives from these selected farms to a dinner in 
the village hotel at which the state college of agriculture’s expert 
could present his conclusions and plans could be laid for improv- 
ing the dairy farming of the community. Creamery, bank and 
expert united in a letter of invitation. The effect was electric. 
Two or three farmers refused to cooperate further with the ex- 
perts. More refused to come to the dinner. “If the bank and 
the creamery are setting us up to a dinner they’re going to get it 
back out of us somehow,” was the usual statement to the amazed 
expert as he visited their farms. The expert’s two years of 
constant contact with these farmers had not built up sufficient 
confidence in his integrity and that of the college of agriculture 
to prevent this explosion. The dinner was finally held, but not 
all the farmers came, and those who had withdrawn refused to 
return, thereby crippling the total experiment by just that much. 

An attempt was made in this study to gauge the state of 
village and country relations on the basis of the number of 
country people belonging to village organizations. In the main 
a slight tendency was found for the proportion of farm members 
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in village social organizations to be higher where relations were 
good than where they were poor. ‘There was less difference 
among communities where conditions were average or poor. 
There was also a slight tendency for small villages that enjoyed 
cordial relations with the farmers to exceed medium and large 
villages in the proportion of farmers in the membership of their 
social organizations. | 

The small differences discovered in these membership figures 
proved that this index is probably not very significant. An at- 
tendance index would have been better. The universal testimony 
in communities in which relations between village and country 
were poor was to the effect that, although a few country people 
dropped out of town organizations, many more stopped attending 
meetings. There was no way of securing a statistical measure 
of this tendency, since no organizations kept attendance records 
for village and country members separately. 


FORCES MAKING FOR COOPERATION 


The brighter side of the picture can now be viewed. There 
was active cooperation between town and country or pronounced 
goodwill toward each other in twenty-six of the 140 communi- 
ties—one more than were suffering from actual conflicts. It was 
found that cordial relations in these villages were not brought 
about by offering free movies, free band concerts or an annual 
barbecue to the farmer; yet these were the only methods adopted 
by a score or more of villages. These methods simply attracted 
trade and, while the farmer attended, he regarded them as merely 
selling devices. Abiding goodwill between town and country was 
found to require more solid foundations. 

Although it is more difficult to get at the causes for codpera- 
tion than to ascertain the causes for discord between village and 
open country, one thing emerged clearly from a study of these 
twenty-six communities. In every case the farmer was regarded 
as a full-fledged member of the community and as an equal of the 
villager in the conduct of its affairs. Equality not patronage was 
accorded to him. Villager and farmer alike worked for the 
community. 
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SCHOOLS 


Among institutions the high school was by far the most 
potent in building and sustaining good relations between village 
and country, while business men’s organizations such as the 
Chamber of Commerce came second. Just as in the conflict sit- 
uation no church was found that spoke the word of goodwill or 
acted the part of peacemaker, so, while the churches profited in 
these favorable situations, only one was discovered that had 
helped actively in creating goodwill, and only a few more that 
were said to have been deliberately trying to foster and increase it. 

The function of the schools in promoting healthy relationships 
between villager and countryman is the more interesting since 
they also caused some of the worst conflicts. In one village in 
the Middle West the school was used to stop a conflict that had 
long continued. The principal of the school cultivated the farmer 
and asked for advice, especially regarding the vocational and 
agricultural work of the school. He saw to it that country boys 
and girls received their proportionate place in the student activi- 
ties. He planned the school’s social program so that it would 
appeal to all groups. He encouraged athletics, and boys and girls 
from each part of the community played on teams or cheered their 
schoolmates toward victory. The principal became immensely 
popular with his students, and the attendance record in this school 
was equal to the best found in the study. Distinctions between 
village and country students disappeared from the school early in 
his régime. Patrons from each half of the community met at 
school functions and in the gatherings of the Parent-Teachers 
Association. The whole community caught the spirit of the 
school and today the old conflict has been all but forgotten in a 
hearty cooperation that unites this community. 


BUSINESS AND SOCIAL INTERESTS 


In a Georgia village the business men decided that no industry 
they could import held as much promise for their prosperity as 
agriculture, but that their chances of prosperity were small unless 
the farmer could be persuaded to diversify his products. Many 
interviews were therefore held with the farmers and finally a board 
of trade was organized on whose directorate of thirteen were nine 
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farmers and four villagers. “If agriculture was our biggest in- 
dustry its representatives should control,” said a village business 
man in explaining why the control of a village board of trade 
was handed over to the farmers. This move convinced all the 
countrymen of the sincerity of the village and won a hearty 
response to the board’s efforts. 

In a relatively short time the farmers listened to the advice 
of the board of trade, reénforced by a vigorous campaign, and 
in place of much of their cotton began to grow tobacco, tomatoes 
and some other truck and to raise poultry. The next step of the 
board of trade was to secure a tomato-packing and storage plant, 
with a cannery soon to follow. The board also made possible 
the codperative buying of seed and fertilizer and secured an agri- 
cultural course in the high school. The social life of the com- 
munity was fostered by picnics and other get-togethers, with the 
ultimate result that farmer and villager came to think in terms 
of the total community. 

As the table at the opening of this chapter showed, a greater 
proportion of Pacific Coast communities had solved the problem 
of town-and-country relationships than in any other region. In 
the citrus fruit sections this was because all distinctions between 
farmer and villager had disappeared. In a few communities an 
approach to the system prevalent in parts of Europe was found, 
the farmer or rancher, as the Californian would say, living in the 
town and going out to his holdings. Here, too, business men 
were frequently found owning ranches. This situation, coupled 
with the intensive cultivation and small farms that usually go 
with irrigation, the greater prosperity of the farmer, and the 
closer contact between the two groups, brought about a greater 
recognition of the interdependence of the two elements of the 
community and afforded less opportunity for misunderstanding 
and conflict. Especially in California farmers are given their 
due place in chambers of commerce and similar organizations, and 
instead of booming the village as a favorable place for locating 
some infant industry the majority of these chambers spent their 
efforts and funds in promoting the agricultural products and 
possibilities of their communities. 

In one far-western community this spirit of cordiality per- 
vaded every phase of social and economic life. From the found- 
ing of the village business men and farmers have always acted 
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together. Thus irrigation was secured before it came to most 
places in this region. Thus cooperation with the railroad has 
been brought about. Thus a school that would do credit to a 
small city has been built. Thus, too, by the united support of 
all, one of the most successful rural churches in America has 
been created and its work sustained. This church from the first 
not only reflected but soon idealized and inspired the spirit of 
cooperation. It serves both town and country and cultivates the 
farmer, partly by keeping constantly in touch with the situation by 
means of an annual survey.’ 

One unusual thing about this community is the number of 
college men among the farmers. A high proportion of college 
graduates was also found in several other communities in which 
relations between village and country were above the average. 
“The country has the leadership here,’ said a school principal. 
“They've run away with it but the village follows willingly. It 
knows its livelihood depends on doing so.” The kinship factor 
was also spoken of in three villages as a minor influence making 
for good relations. 

In several villages in which farmers were not included in the 
chamber of commerce or similar organization mutual under- 
standing has been brought about by cooperation between the 
village trade body and the Farm Bureau. By this means village 
support for diversification of agriculture has been secured, prizes 
have been offered for the best records attained by members of 
corn, pig, canning or other clubs, and the village business men 
have been helped to a more sympathetic understanding of the 
farmers’ problems. 

Two more situations may be described in which the first steps 
and causes of cooperation were not definitely discoverable but in 
which the results of it are evident. 

The first is an Iowa community in which the consolidated 
school has been a strong influence in bringing village and country 
together. Churches and social organizations have a large pro- 
portion of open-country members, cultivate them constantly and 
receive farmers on a basis of equality. When any enterprise such 
as a bank or telephone company is organized farmers are con- 


2For story of this church and more information about this community see 
Churches of Distinction in Town and Country, Chap. II, (Institute of Social and 
Religious Research.) 
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sulted and invited to become stockholders. The village helped 
the farmers in the organization of their creamery and elevator. 
The merchants and bank went to the limit of safety in extending 
credit to the farmer during the depression and thereby suffered 
with him. The general store sends a truck to the very ends of 
the community to serve the farmer, especially the farmer’s wife. 
The result of all these activities is a united community with a trade 
area and community boundary proportionally far more extensive 
than any found in the other middle western villages studied. 

The final illustration of healthy village and country codpera- 
tion comes from an Indiana village which is noteworthy for the 
fact that the Community Club, made up almost equally of country- 
men and villagers, has procured a very fine community house and 
also has a well-equipped park near the edge of the village. The 
high school uses this building for athletic and social purposes and 
in every way it has become the hub of the total community. The 
surveyors state of this community that “making the farmer feel 
at home is so tactfully done that there is no conscious effort at 
improving town-and-country relations.’’ It is not surprising to 
learn that when the farmers organized a live-stock cooperative 
in this community the local concern handling live stock, instead 
of summoning the village to fight the farmers in general and this 
cooperative in particular, offered to serve the farmers’ organiza- 
tion on a commission basis, thus saving it the expense of separate 
equipment. The commission was fixed at a figure sufficiently 
low for the alternative of paying a salary to a manager to offer 
no saving. 


NEUTRAL SITUATIONS 


The major portion of this chapter has been devoted to a 
description of definite causes of conflict or definite phases of 
cooperation between village and country. This is because every 
neutral situation may become one either of conflict or of co- 
operation. The communities in which the situation was neutral 
are in a majority, three out of every five falling in this category. 
This does not mean that every one in these communities regards 
relations between village or country as ideal, nor that all leaders 
are blind to the elements of hope or danger in their several com- 
munities. It does mean that in eighty-nine communities out of - 
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the 140 the problem of adequate adjustments between the two 
parts of the community is being left to chance; that in them there 
is no conscious effort to cement the ties that bind villager and 
farmer together. In the neutral situation, the most the village 
offers are occasional free movies and summer band concerts. The 
primary purpose of these is to secure more trade, not to establish 
goodwill. Lack of organization in the village, failure on the part 
of merchants to trust one another and work together, jealousies 
among village leaders which blind them to real opportunities for 
service, appear to be among the reasons for the failure of com- 
munities to establish active cooperation between village and 
country. The danger in a situation of this kind lies in the fact 
that an unguided community is more apt to gravitate toward 
conflict than toward cooperation. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE VILLAGE AS A FARM SERVICE STATION 


From a study of the structure of village communities and 
of conflict and cooperation between villagers and open-country 
dwellers, the discussion now turns to certain economic aspects 
of village life. 

Agricultural villages in all parts of the country serve the 
farmers in their respective communities in two ways, first by 
assisting them in the disposal of their surplus produce and 
secondly by supplying the machinery and equipment necessary 
to raising the crop. The first function of the village, marketing 
the surplus farm commodities, is a distinctly agricultural service, 
existing essentially for the benefit of the farmer. The second 
function, providing goods and services, is not limited to the needs 
of the farmer since the local store serves villagers as well as 
farmers. The first sections of this chapter will consider two 
aspects of the disposal of farm produce; first, by shipping through 
the village to other markets, and, secondly, its utilization by vil- 
lage factories before it is sent out of the community. The third 
point to be discussed in this chapter involves the service rendered 
the farmer by village retail stores and banks. The data examined 
in this chapter have been derived almost wholly from the In- 
stitute’s field survey. Census facts relating to the professional 
services provided by the center have already been considered fully 
in American Villagers, the second publication of this series. 


VILLAGE AGRICULTURAL MARKETS 


The first requisite to successful marketing of any commodity 
is obviously a product that is sound and for which there is a 
demand. This discussion of marketing, therefore, presupposes a 
good product and effective demand and will consider the problem 
of its disposal from the point of view of the village. The process 
of marketing any farm product will be reviewed briefly in general 
terms, followed by its application to several specific commodities 
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raised in the 140 sample communities—dairy products, cotton, 
wheat, live stock and fruit. 

When the product has been successfully raised the first ques- 
tion that presents itself to the farmer is whether to sell at once 
or to wait for more favorable prices. If he decides not to dispose 
of his crop immediately he requires storage facilities for its 
protection until he considers it advisable to sell. If this storage 
service is supplied, either by his own granary or by a village plant, 
he is saved from the danger of dumping his crop and selling it 
at a sacrifice. He may also require an extension of credit in 
order to postpone the sale of his product. 

Whether he sells his crop at once or stores it for a time the 
farmer is sooner or later confronted with the problem of trans- 
portation. The first part of the journey, from farm to village 
terminal, is commonly assumed to be the responsibility of the 
farmer as seller, although sometimes the buyer collects the 
produce. Asa rule, however, the buyer or his agent takes charge 
of the commodity at the village and conveys it to larger markets 
elsewhere. Practically every one of the 140 places studied is 
equipped to act as a shipping center, since all but four are located 
directly on a railroad and more than one-fourth are served by two 
or three roads. The adequacy of the service rendered by these 
carriers, however, cannot be measured by the number of roads 
that pass through a place. Railroad transportation is supple- 
mented in some communities by interurban electric trains, bus 
lines, motor trucks or waterway. The need for and utilization of 
these additional facilities are modified by the product which is to 
be marketed. 


FARMERS’ COOPERATIVES 


One of the most remarkable features of the marketing facili- 
ties in these 140 communities is the extensive development of 
farmers’ cooperative agencies. More than three communities in 
four have cooperative agencies of one kind or another. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth report organizations that only sell for the 
farmer, while the remaining half includes places with agencies 
that buy supplies for the farmer as well as market his produce. 
Few communities report agencies that are solely purchasing or- 
ganizations. Table XXVI shows the distribution of codperative 
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agencies by type of activity in each crop area. Communities in 
the Corn Belt and the corn and winter wheat area have codpera- 
tive organizations more frequently than communities in other crop 
areas, while those in the Cotton Belt are most often without such 
agencies. The cooperative that both buys and sells is most promi- 
nent in all areas except in the hay-and-pasture, Rocky Mountain 
and South Pacific areas, where agencies doing nothing but market 
the farmers’ produce are relatively well developed. The nature 
of the commodity sold codperatively naturally depends upon the 
character of agricultural production in a given area. 


TABLE XXVI—COOPERATIVE BUYING AND SELLING AC- 
TIVITIES 


Number of Villages With 


0 Coépera- 
: Codpera-  Codpera- Codpera- tives 

Agricultural tive tives that tives that that Buy 

Area Total Agency Buy Only Sell Only and Sell 
Peay tee bk alse 140 21 8 34 77 
Hay and pasture .... 38 A 4 10 17 
ETRY ba ict e's sina ¢ 31 3 1 4 23 
Corn and wheat ..... 19 2 3 3 11 
Spring wheat ....... 5 1 vs 1 3 
RERUEONU IIL, S80 sic 3's io Si v'e ss Za 6 4 13 
ksreatt Plains 6. 6..5'.. “ x 1 Z 
Rocky Mountain .... 6 1 4. 1 
North Pacific ......: iy te 2 3 
Souter acine iss... 9 5 4 


The most significant issue, from the point of view of village 
participation in and profits from marketing, is whether or not 
the savings of cooperative action are made at the expense of the 
village. Unfortunately the data at hand do not warrant an an- 
swer to this question. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
although the man who formerly did the marketing privately in 
the village may be supplanted and thus lose his source of income 
through cooperation, the farmer makes a corresponding gain 
which may come back to the village through his increased pur- 
chasing power. The annual income of the village may thus be 
but little affected by the difference between private and coopera- 
tive marketing. 

The following description of village participation in 
marketing the farmers’ produce is limited to five commodities. 
(1) Dairy marketing, an important service to the farmer in the 
hay-and-pasture region, is discussed as it was observed in seven- 
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teen communities, ten in New York and seven in Wisconsin. 
(2) Cotton marketing is illustrated by twenty-two southern vil- 
lages. (3) Five communities in North Dakota and Minnesota 
and six in Kansas have been examined in order to see how the 
village contributes to the marketing of spring and winter wheat. 
(4) The disposal of live stock is shown in thirty-seven places 
in the Middle West, in Corn Belt and adjacent communities. 
(5) The function of the village as a fruit market is exemplified 
by seven California communities. Since the production of each 
of these five commodities is distinctly localized there is practically 
no repetition of villages in the following paragraphs. 


DAIRYING 


The village whose dairy-marketing facilities are limited to a 
milk or cream station, the agency listed most frequently in the 
tabulation below, is only a receiving station and shipping point. 
Villages with either creameries or condenseries, on the other hand, 
add to the value of the product by a manufacturing process. 
The village thus benefits by having an additional source of em- 


10 New York 7 Wisconsin 


Villages Villages 
Privately owned milk or cream stations ........ 10 1 
Cooperative milk or cream stations ............ 7 = 
Privately owned creameries ......5......00000: ~ 5 
Cooperative’ Cred Mmeriesiu.ni.c edit ann © be ai eitbeiels 1 6 
Privately owned condenseries:. ¥..5., css eseveleae 4 1 
Privately owned ice cream factory ............. — 1 


ployment for its workers. Every trade center located in a dairy 
section, whether it manufactures or not, profits greatly by the fact 
that the farmer has a steady, year-round pay check which enables 
him to pay cash at the village store. The above markets were 
reported by seventeen villages.* 


COTTON 


The usual procedure in the Cotton Belt is for the farmer to 
bring his crop to a privately owned gin either in the village or 


1 Although the dairy marketing facilities outside the village are apparently 
limited, complete information was not obtained from all communities. One Wis- 
consin community reports ten cheese factories in the country and another three 
creameries and one cheese factory. Only one village, and that in New York, reports 
ey whole milk is transported from the farm by trucks without passing through the 
village. 
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in the open country and then to take the ginned cotton elsewhere 
to be stored or sold. The village thus serves largely as a storage 
house, although four villages also report textile mills and three 
have factories using cotton by-products. The largest local buyers 
are the general merchants. They often own the crop in advance 
as a result of having extended credit to the farm tenant or owner. 
Village capital in this way finances farm operations and also 
derives a profit from the resale of the crop at a favorable price. 
The farmer is gradually developing cooperative pools for the 
sale of cotton in large quantities to outside buyers. This move- 
ment has to contend with the opposition of the local merchant 
and the suspicion of the farmer. Only one of these twenty-two 
communities reports a cooperative gin. 


WHEAT 


The essential function of the village as a wheat market lies 
in its storage and loading facilities, according to the tabulation 
below. The relatively large number of cooperative agencies, 
especially in the open country, tend to reduce the participation of 
the village business men in the marketing process. These open- 
country elevators load on railroad sidings built for that purpose 
outside the trade center. The Dakota communities are more 
independent of the village in this respect than those in Kansas: 


5 North 
Dakota and 
Minnesota 6 Kansas 
Villages Villages 


Privately owned village elevators .............00ceeee. 
eonerative villagevelevators. oc.) fo do cee cease epee 
MeMERURPETIME RENTS TTS S. Cusr fur Pkg oa A ak claus o) hel disp daha Pela aretd 
Privately owned country elevators ......,....2....-.-. 
@oonerative country ‘elevators 2.26.04. oe secs le gees 


slr 
mein 


LIVE STOCK 


Farmers’ cooperative agencies practically control the market- 
ing of live stock. All but two of the thirty-seven communities in 
the Middle West that raise live stock extensively report such 
agencies. The stock is usually shipped by rail from the village, 
although in at least one instance in Indiana cattle are loaded 
directly on an interurban trolley line without going through the 
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village. 
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In most of these villages the stockyard at the edge of 


town is the only evidence of this important open-country industry. 


FRUITS 


Table XXVII shows, for each of seven fruit-raising com- 
munities in California, the leading agricultural product and the 


TABLE XXVII—MARKETING AGENCIES IN SEVEN CALIFORNIA 
FRUIT-GROWING COMMUNITIES 


Community 
Banning 


Corning 


Exeter 


Fowler 


Gridley 


Oakdale 


Paso Robles 


Principal 
Agricultural 
Products 


Almonds 
Apricots 
Peaches 
Prunes 


Apricots 

Dairy products 
Figs 

Olives 

Oranges 
Prunes 

Wool 


Cattle 
Citrus fruit 
Raisins 


Fruit 
Grapes 


Dairy products 
Fruit 
Grain 


Rice 


Almonds 
Cattle 
Figs 
Milk 
Peaches 
Poultry 
Raisins 
Walnuts 


Almonds 
Cattle 
Grain 


ae eee es pms —— os’ fred pect foo, fmt emt KX) —S— so —a— 


eet 


Codperative 
Marketing 
Agencies 
almonds 
prunes and apri- 
cots 


almonds 

prunes 

peaches and figs 
wool 


citrus fruits 
fruit 
raisin 


grapes 
peaches and figs 
raisins 


fruit 

peaches 

peaches and figs 

prunes and apri- 
cots 

rice 


almonds 

cattle 

milk 

peaches and figs 
poultry 

raisins 

walnuts 


almonds 
grain 


Private Market 


3 prune driers 
1 peach cannery 


5 fruit driers 
2 olive oil plants 


11 independent pack- 
ing houses 


4 raisin-drying and 
packing plants 


1 peach cannery 
1 rice mill 


1 almond warehouse 
1 creamery 


1 creamery 

1 local almond plant 
(belonging to co- 
operative ) 
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cooperative and private agencies through which it is handled. No 
other commodity shows such variety and profusion of coopera- 
tive organizations as the fruit industry. These agencies, as a 
rule, are not local but are affiliated with county or state associa- 
tions. They have their local stations for collecting, packing or 
preserving the fruit. Although no figures are available the field 
surveyors report that the bulk of the products is sold through 
these agencies. The establishments listed under private markets 
play a very secondary role in handling the fruit crop. 


VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 


Although most of the farmers’ produce passes through the 
village directly to larger centers, a part of it undergoes a manu- 
facturing process first.” A larger proportion of village factories 
than of the manufacturing establishments in the United States as 
a whole are engaged in preserving agricultural products. In 1923 
about one factory in four in the entire country (26 per cent.) was 
engaged in the production of food and kindred products compared 
with about one in three in these 140 villages, the range for the 
villages being from 29 per cent. in the South to 38 per cent. in 
the Far West. The food-producing establishments located in 
villages are principally creameries, canneries, drying plants, and 
flour and grist mills. There are proportionately more food in- 
dustries in the dairy, fruit and vegetable regions than in the 
wheat, corn and live-stock areas. In the dairy and fruit sections 
the village converts the product into a form more easily trans- 
ported, thereby adding to its value and at the same time providing 
work for the villager. Where grain and live stock predominate, 
on the other hand, the village functions principally as a shipping 
point to more favorable markets elsewhere. 


CAPITAL AND RAW MATERIAL 


Village factories depend largely on their local communities 
both for their raw materials and for their capital, as is shown 


2 For the purpose of this discussion all concerns which change the form of the 
product are considered manufacturing industries. Establishments doing only work 
to the order of any individual customer, for example, saw mills and cotton gins, 
are not considered manufacturing industries according to the Census Bureau Classi- 
fication which is followed in this chapter. The term “manufacture” as applied to 
villages, therefore, includes many small plants whose operations are relatively simple 
and which require but little machinery. 
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in Tables XXIX and XXX. The food industries in each region, 


without exception, use local raw material. 


The lumber industry 


ranks second in the utilization of home products. The textile, 


TABLE XXVIII—GENERAL CLASSIFICATION 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Industry 


BOO ) ae oe or oe 


amber ie eet} eae: 


Paper von eae 


DLACHINGr Yu) vil ete as oe 


Musical instruments ... 


Transportation ........ 


Rairoad .repait ste. ew 


Miscellaneous ......... 


Sia 'a s ERICA Ds, Asa MO 


PL extilesti..ou(e ueoeac nS 
Iron and steel ......... 


Paneriic eg’ ouih vie ee tes 


Stones fi .o3 Ce te eee 


Metale hun teary ae 


SDONGCCO Vic. oe lathe brea 


Machinery | sas bases ette 


Musical instruments ... 


Transportation <0: 


Railroad repair).'.....- 


Miscellaneous ......... 


-— 
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Oe ° e . e . 
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PUOEADNUDARAH RG: He Re 
) 


o1 —_ DS tw Ww 
So. Orr 


South 
Number 
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34 
4 


3 
27 
28 

8 

2 


OF VILLAGE 


Middle Far 


West West 

240 103 
84 39 
4 i: 
5 7 
18 12 
83 31 
7 3 
12 5 

1 

4 
4 6 
4 3 
i ‘Y 
13 6 
100.0 100.0 
35.0 37.9 
17 me 
2.0 s 
2 11.7 
34.6 30.1 
29 29 
5.0 4.8 
4 (i 
17 is 
17 5.8 
17 y 
4 1.0 
5.4 5.8 


tobacco and leather industries, which are found largely in New 
York and Pennsylvania villages, as a rule import their raw 
materials. The more industrialized communities, notably those 
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in the two states named, show the largest dependence on outside 
capital. In general, however, imported capital seems to be seldom 
invested to manufacture imported raw material. 


TABLE XXIX—SOURCE OF RAW MATERIALS USED BY VILLAGE 
FACTORIES 


Number of Factories Using Raw 
Materials From 


Total Local Local and Outside 
Industry Factories * Sources Outside Sources Sources 
All Regions 
fh AUG ee a 306 235 8 63 
Mme ttre FG 166 164 2 
[id aeln ce |G ele 55 41 Z 12 
CDS Soh) i a rn 13 1 2 10 
og) ply a pe i “ 2 
PROACCOEES. Ui eis bk. ye si 11 
OS Gy oa 59 29 Z 28 
Middle Atlantic 
tol 0 pal A 130 86 = 39 
Uhh) ki Ae la 57 56 1 
MEAT tk cos so ole 31 22 1 8 
TOPS IGM Sis wis. 8 9 Ms 1 8 
(Bro LAST a a Z me 2 
AP COING C9 oe sos eon os 7 ef i 7 
ELIE OUROL es) cic. cies 402 24 8 2 14 
Middle West 
UEEMLMIP A ee sc icles ic sles 107 80 -) 24 
RE Ed vind Chee xaos 70 69 1 5S 
LU ee he, Sui Ae 12 ih 1 4 
TEL ED 4 1 1 2 
POT ee es ale a os “a 
AC eee. c sy ws es 4 4 
PSCC et as Soke s Sloss 17 3 14 
Far West 
TAS ES elie gai aS aan a 69 69 
Rr R URNS ok hihi 0-4 'eu aig os 39 39 
BPETOT SS MP i a eee a © 6 12 12 
ROP LON sve sie nfa-q Alalo v8 
meee tere: ot. + bisik ut’. 35.3 
UNICO ok bods wise eins i 
Pe Otnen te was eee es 18 18 


* This table excludes all factories in the South and 22 in the Middle Atlantic, 51 in the 
Middle West and 3 in the Far West because of incomplete information. 
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These 140 agricultural villages, as a rule, have no natural 


advantage of site or labor supply that attracts both raw material 


TABLE XXX—SOURCE OF CAPITAL INVESTED IN VILLAGE 
FACTORIES 


Number of Factories Deriving 
Capital From 


Total Local Local and Outside 
Industry Factories * Sources Outside Sources Sources 
All Regions 
W's Roy any cee Oar 0 led 281 223 15 43 
BOO ocia aee ke wi ok 134 104 6 24 
Ciliates van ees 55 49 1 5 
ELOOTLICOS WULES pero R ae 15 6 3 6 
Ligatherie a, ako! 2 1 ah 1 
(abacco eu ee a 11 9 1 1 
Alleother occa 64 54 4 6 
Middle Atlantic 
TEHOEAL Tie oe ae eh a le ols 126 102 2 22 
PO rick ccc re anon 50 41 & 9 
PAICAeT a Wanted ok ot 31 28 1 2 
PE RTALES UNG he ate eile ie wag 11 5 ie 6 
TBAT EB ily aie ch ie we ele hl Po 1 1 
BP EAC Iason bent a eae 7 7 pe y 
PALER OENET ira Pavcaia rake ae ee os 20 1 4 
Middle West 
Dotal Giese sawn 87 62 12 13 
Ban ees eas Was eae 49 34 5 10 
Tere e a i) rail hc i ie 12 11 a 1 
SDEXHIPS Tittus we miny laens 4 1 J Be 
Leather fs rus aaieesren ihe 7, ud 
CL UpACOO keke eb dae e 4 Z 1 1 
VAIL cother sien pancovial, 18 14 3 1 
Far West 

ictal Geek cea ae 68 59 1 

FOG aoe eee ee 55 29 1 5 
Laumber in we oae ne ras 12 10 4% 2 
4 Wes gh ot IONE ADS, -WWibol? ye Me Ae oe oe 
Doeattet! IY ween ae “a 
Pa ARCO Vii Ay sn eeu ties i ch re ry 
A IUARICHED Jo Wek ae es 21 20 us 1 


* This table excludes all factories in the South and 26 in the Middle Atlantic, 71 in the 
Middle West and 4 in the Far West because of incomplete information. 


and capital simultaneously. The following note on a Wisconsin 
. village represents a distinctly unusual industrial situation: 
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The largest industry in... is the... Band Instrument 
factory. In 1918 Mr. . . . found himself crowded for room in 
Chicago. He wished to extend his factory, and considered mov- 
ing since space was limited where he was, strikes were prevalent 
and labor was unsure. The residents of . .. thought that a 
large and steady payroll would be of great benefit to their town, 
that such an industry would not endanger the appearance of 
their town, and that it would fit in with their musical interests. 
Accordingly they decided to offer Mr. ... an inducement to 
come. By canvassing each person in town they raised $40,000 
and perhaps a little more, with which to buy a site and build 
a factory. 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIES 


Each of these 140 villages has, on the average, 4.6 manu- 
facturing industries. In the Middle Atlantic the average is 6.6; 
in the South, 3.9; in the Middle West, 4.0; and in the Far West, 
4.7. When the newspapers are excluded the average for the 140 
villages drops to 3.3 factories, ranging from 2.62 for the Middle 
West to 5.25 for the Middle Atlantic? Middle Atlantic and 
southern villages show the highest average number of establish- 
ments in the manufacture of lumber and lumber products, such as 
furniture, barrels, posts and boats. The Middle Atlantic villages 
also outnumber other regions in industries other than food, lumber 
and paper, principally textiles, leather products, and tobacco. The 
manufacture of chemicals, largely fertilizers, is more frequent in 
the South than elsewhere, while brickyards and cement plants are 
most frequent in the villages of the Middle West and the Far 
West. 

As might have been expected, the facts for these 140 villages 
indicate that the number of industries, including newspapers, 
tends to increase with the size of the population. Only one-third 
of the small villages, those of less than 1,000 population, have 
four or more industrial establishments, compared with approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the medium-size villages, those with between 
1,000 and 1,750 inhabitants, and three-fourths of the places with 
over 1,750. The data shown in Table XXXI indicate, however, 
that the region in which a village is located may be as important 
a factor as its size in increasing the number of industries. In the 
Middle Atlantic states, for example, villages of each size show a 

3 See Table XXVIII. 
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relatively large number of industries, while one of the small 

Pennsylvania villages reports the largest number of industries, 

fifteen. 

TABLE XXXI—NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
VILLAGES OF VARYING SIZE 


Small Villages Medium Villages Large Villages 


oo ae Shot eae: 
6 7) ~~ “4 it} 
oe BS SS Se BS 8S. coe 
Region ZenNh v=S SSNQR ve SS QR ves 
All regions ..... 4 35 19 1 20 36 : 9 26 
Middle Atlantic .. 9 wa ae 10 4 
Souther 3 10 7 Mf 4 6 7 
Middle West .... .. 17 Z 43 12 17 fA 10 
Par *Westi.t. .onc 1 3 1 1 4 3 5 
EMPLOYMENT 


Village manufacturing plants seldom employ many workers. 
The data shown in Table XXXII, which includes all plants, 
except newspapers, that employ approximately the same number 
of workers throughout the year, show that less than one-half 
employ as many as ten persons regularly. In the Middle Atlantic 
villages, however, more than one factory in five employs at least 


TABLE XXXII—NUMBER OF REGULAR EMPLOYEES IN VIL- 
LAGE FACTORIES 


Number of Factories Employing 
10 50 100 


Less 
Region Total Than 10 to 50 to 100 and Over 
Allirerions }..1. Ae eet obs 437 Zon 134 37 29 
Middle Atlantic ........ 148 62 49 20 17 
South hee ae: es 75 38 30 5 “4 
Middle West. ooo. dane 145 101 36 5 a 
Pace GStais voces yes 69 36 19 7 7 


fifty workers, the paper and printing industries employing the 
largest number per establishment, 745 persons being employed in 
five plants, or an average of 149. 

In the South the textile industries employ more workers 
per plant than any other, the average reported by four mills being 
92. The largest factories in the Middle West are those making 
musical instruments: a band instrument factory employs 250 
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workers and a piano factory, 200. In the Far West lumber 
factories employ the largest number of workers per plant, 440 
in one instance. 

The village offers regular employment to but few persons 
outside the corporation limits. Seasonal workers, however, come 
more frequently from the country than from the village, as Table 
XXXIII shows. Non-agricultural settlements outside the village 
are found principally where industry is most highly developed. 
Ten or twelve houses grouped outside the limits of a Pennsyl- 
vania borough are owned for the most part by a local factory and 
rented to its employees. Similarly in another Pennsylvania vil- 
lage it is stated that “of the forty-eight men who work by the 
month, eleven are from outside the incorporated limits... . 


TABLE XXXIII—REGULAR AND SEASONAL EMPLOYEES IN 
VILLAGE FACTORIES RESIDENT IN THE COUNTRY 


Regular Employees Seasonal Employees 


Number of Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Factories Total from Total from 
Region Reporting Number Country Number Country 

AAR revions .....: 459 14,356 124 1,962 42.4 
Middle Atlantic .. 149 5,802 8.5 228 100.0 
OUT tie Se 90 1,670 3.9 400 26.8 
Middle West ..... 148 2,381 1.6 708 28.0 
Pare VVGSt hv 355s. ips 4,503 27.1 626 46.2 


These employees are not farmers but people who have always 
done this kind of work.” Ina few villages in the Middle Atlantic 
states employers send conveyances into the farming districts to 
collect their workers. 

It was found in some instances, almost all within the Middle 
Atlantic states, that the local labor market was supplemented 
from outside when a village was within commuting distance of 
a large town or small city. 

The tendency for the younger members of the community to 
leave the village and seek employment elsewhere, clearly indicated 
by the census facts on age- and sex-distribution,* was apparently 
causing concern to villages. They recognized a dearth of attrac- 
tive occupational opportunities in the village. 

The results of a questionnaire submitted to high-school pupils 
indicate that the children of villagers will probably continue to 


4See American Villagers. 
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leave home. This questionnaire asked, among other things, how 
many intended to settle in their own community when they grew 
up. Table XXXIV shows that fewer than one in five of the 
entire group of more than 5,000 pupils looked forward to living 
in his own community. Almost the same number were undecided, 
while the large majority, over 60 per cent., planned to live else- 
where. In both the South and the Far West, the only regions in 
which large numbers were interviewed, more girls than boys 
intended to leave home. 


TABLE XXXIV—ATTITUDES OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 
TOWARD LIVING IN THEIR HOME COMMUNITIES 


Pupils Who Expect to Settle 


Total In Home 
Number Community Elsewhere Undecided 
Per er Per 
Region Number Cent. Number Cent. Number Cent. 
Total 
Allvregions 44 5,086 952 18.7 3,226 63.4 908 17.9 
Middle Atlantic ... 117 14 12.0 88 75.2 15°) dee 
SOUth Wee ae a 2,095 438 20.9 1,396 66.6 261 E25 
Middle West ..... 437 47 10.7 262 60.0 128 29.3 
Mat West cess 2,437 453 18.6 1,480 60.7 504 20.7 
Boys 
All revions ii. . ears 2,187 437 20.0 L3Ze 60.4 429 19.6 
Middle Atlantic ... 51 5 9.8 * 36 70.6 * 10 19.6% 
Sous tligid: wrecked dates 819 181 22.1 530 64.7 108° .iazZ 
Middle West ..... 219 28 12.8 128 58.4 63 28.8 
Har uWest 27.20. 1,098 223 20.3 627 57.1 248 22.6 
Girls 
All) regions... .'.; 2,899 515 17.8 1,905 65.7 479 = 16.5 
Middle Atlantic ... 66 9 13.6 * oz 78.8 * 5 7.6 * 
belay b jhe PARA fe ph ates gen! 1,266 oy. 20.3 866 68.4 143: Sika 
Middle West ..... 218 19 8.7 134 = 61.5 65 298 
Maro West ence ca 1,339 230 BTA 853 63.7 256 3=619.1 


* Base less than 100. 


The limitation of opportunities for employment, resulting as 
it does in the temporary or permanent exodus of workers from 
the village, gives rise to the “payroll” fixation encountered by the 
field investigators in all parts of the country. The village busi- 
ness men are convinced that if factories could be induced to come 
in, with their weekly pay envelopes, they would not only stimulate 
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trade but would increase the occupational opportunities of the 
town. Accordingly chambers of commerce or other similar 
groups are organized. Such organizations are reported \in eight 
of the twenty-eight Middle Atlantic villages, in eight of the thirty 
villages in the South, in forty-six of the sixty places in the Middle 
West, and in all but one of the twenty-two Far West villages. 

Strenuous and costly efforts are made to attract industries. 
Many examples are cited by the field investigators of the offering 
of bonuses, of free sites and of local capital optimistically invested 
in schemes to convert this village or that into a prosperous manu- 
facturing center. The factories thus obtained, however, fre- 
quently fail. The reasons for such failures, as reported by local 
observers, are principally poor management, insufficient capital 
and the destruction of the plant by fire. The number of failures 
caused by poor management and lack of capital certainly indicate 
a low state of industrial vitality, and it is obvious that a really 
thriving business would not be abandoned because a building 
burned down. The real cause of industrial failure in the village 
probably is, however, that in going beyond such manufacturing 
processes as are distinctly related to the produce of the farmer 
and which are economical because they facilitate the transporta- 
tion of the farm product, the village ventures into a field in which 
it competes unsuccessfully with the city factory. 


RETAIL STORES AND BANKS 


The service of the village to the farmer is not limited to 
finding a market for farm produce. The farmer is not eco- 
nomically self-sufficient today, and he must depend upon sources 
outside of his village and community for many goods and services 
required both as a consumer and as a producer. If he is to main- 
tain the standard of life customary in his community and to 
produce his crops efficiently, he must buy many things made else- 
where. The village is thus a link between the city factory and the 
country consumer, as well as between the farm producer and the 
urban consumer. Moreover, the farmer often needs credit in 
order to buy manufactured goods and to carry on his productive 
operations to the best advantage pending the sale of his crop. If 
he is to hold his crop for a more favorable price the farmer must 
not only have storage facilities, but money or credit to carry him 
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until the crop is sold. The village can thus perform two outstand- 
ing commercial services for the farmer: it can supply him with 
merchandise and it can provide him with credit. 

The conception of a trade area and the factors influencing its 
size have been dealt with at length in the second chapter of this 
volume. The effectiveness with which the village serves its con- 
tiguous farm territory in merchandising and in finance will now 
be considered. The first point taken up will be the competition 
experienced by local merchants within this trade area from both 


TABLE XXXV—FAMILY TRADE CENTER REPORTED BY HIGH- 
SCHOOL PUPILS 
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private and cooperative local selling agencies and from outside 
sources. The remainder of the chapter will present the data 
relative to banking facilities in these 140 sample communities, 
The majority of farm and village families do the greater part 
of their trading at the village store; but still the local merchants 
are far from having a monopoly over their trade areas. The 
reports from high-school pupils presented in Table XXXV show 
that near-by villages, cities and mail-order houses are all com- 
petitors of the village itself for local patronage.®° The question 


5 This questionnaire was submitted only to the children in villages visited during 
the school year, hence returns from the Middle Atlantic and Middle Western states, 
visited largely during the summer months, are limited in number. Comparisons 
ba census regions are perhaps somewhat vitiated by the unequal distribution 
of cases. 
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put to these school children was, “Where does your family do 
most of its trading’; hence purchases made through cooperative 
agencies are credited to the village, although they may not be 
made at privately owned and operated stores. The outstanding 
difference between the village and country families is that the 
farmer makes greater use of city stores. 


DUPLICATION OF RETAIL SERVICES 


Judged by the duplication of retail services offered, competi- 
tion between local merchants is keen. Table XXXVI shows how 
frequently stores of five types were found in forty Middle West 
villages. The fact that there is often considerable duplication of 
retail services in villages is shown by the example of two villages 
which report nine general stores apiece and that of one village 
with eight grocery stores. The comment on the local situation 
made by a merchant in Kansas probably applies to other places 
as well: “Every man seems to be afraid the other fellow will 


TABLE XXXVI—FREQUENCY OF SELECTED RETAIL STORES IN 
40 VILLAGES IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
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* General stores sell hardware in one town with no hardware store. 
j Information missing for two of the forty. viliages. 


get a nickel’s worth of his business. We cannot put on a ‘dollar 
day’ because they are so jealous of each other. They do not see 
the good of advertising the town. If our store sends out a cir- 
cular to the farmer the other store will match the bargain.” 


6 Information obtained for only forty of the total of sixty places. 
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Sometimes the competition exists between all the stores in a given 
village, each merchant pulling for himself, while in other instances 
only the large stores are involved. The methods of a merchant in 
an Iowa village illustrate how competition and duplication of 
service are interrelated. This man runs a general store, grocery 
and restaurant and is said to be trying to monopolize the trade 
of the community. The effect on the other stores has been that 
they have attempted to supply every one of the farmer’s needs 
in every store. The meat market now has a grocery counter 
and in the rear of every store is found a surprising display of 
everything. 


CHAIN STORES AND COOPERATIVES 


One in ten of the villages reporting its retail services in detail. 
has at least one chain store financed by outside capital. Field 
investigators who visited these villages made frequent comment 
on the prevalence of nationally advertised goods. The stock of 
the small-town storekeeper is apparently beginning to be derived 
from the same source as that of the city store. 

Cooperative buying, while not so frequent as cooperative 
marketing in these 140 communities, still offers considerable com- 
petition to village stores. Table X XVI, discussed under market- 
ing, shows that groups organized for the sole purpose of buying 
are comparatively rare, being reported in only ten villages; but 
that there are in more than half the communities organizations 
that combine buying with marketing. Only twelve communities 
report a cooperative store, one in the Middle Atlantic, two in the 
South, eight in the Middle and one in the Far West. Two of 
these stores, both in the Middle West, are also marketing agencies. 

The cooperative store keeps a stock of merchandise on hand 
while the other buying organization, as a rule, purchases a lim- 
ited number of commodities for its members. These goods are 
bought only after a sufficiently large order has been placed with 
the organization. Table XXXVII shows that the nature of the 
articles handled by these agencies varies from region to region. 
In the Middle Atlantic villages the three commodities most fre- 
quently purchased are feed, fertilizer and twine; in the South, 
fertilizer, feed and seed; while in the Middle West coal is first, 
followed by feed, twine and general merchandise. In the Far 
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TABLE XXXVII—COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY FARMERS’ CO- 
OPERATIVE AGENCIES 


Number of Codperative Agencies Buying 
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* Excludes the number of commodities bought by two of the 199 buying agencies be- 
cause of incomplete information. 
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West, where codperative buying is apparently not so extensively 
developed, feed and coal are purchased by the largest number of 
agencies. 


MAIL-ORDER HOUSES 


Complaints about the competition of mail-order houses were 
made to the Institute’s surveyors in all parts of the country. The 
percentage of school children’s families doing part or most of 
their buying from these agencies gives some justification for this 
protest, especially in the Far West, where 7.4 per cent. of the 
villagers and 10.8 per cent. of the farmers depend at least in part 
upon the mail-order houses. The local merchant appears to be 
under the impression that this is a practice peculiar to the farmer. 
The results shown in Table XX XV indicate, on the contrary, that 
an appreciable amount of the villager’s money is also spent for 
mail-order commodities. 

It is estimated by a storekeeper in a North Dakota village that 
60 per cent. of the farmers’ groceries are bought from mail-order 
houses. From a town in Indiana comes the report that farmers 
buy groceries by mail even when they save only twenty-six cents 
on an order and could make the same saving at the local cash 
chain store. The farmer persists in buying from the mail-order 
house even though he is frequently disappointed in the goods he 
receives. A story is told of a farm woman in Iowa who came 
into a shop and asked if she could open a package there which 
had just come through the mail. When opened this package dis- 
closed three hats, a number of dresses, groceries and household 
goods. The enclosed receipt for the goods amounted to $87.00. 
The woman looked the hats over, and not being satisfied with 
them, asked the merchant if she would take them into her stock. 
The request was refused and the hats, as well as much of the 
merchandise, were packed up by the husband to be returned. He 
figured up that the goods that were kept amounted to only $34.00, 
and said, “I told you not to do it. We had to send these people 
a check for $87.00, and now you are not satisfied. We could have 
bought the things in here and been trusted. Now we may never 
get our money back for this stuff.” 
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COMPETITION OF NEAR-BY TOWNS 


The evidence presented by the statements of high-school 
children about their family trade center indicates that the near-by 
town and city are more formidable rivals of the village store- 
keeper than the mail-order house. The percentage of families 
doing the greater part of their trading outside the village or 
dividing their patronage between local and outside shops is, for 
the entire group of students interviewed, about four times the 
proportion that relies wholly or in part on mail-order houses. It 
is impossible to compare, even tentatively, the proportion of local 
trade going to cooperatives with the part going outside the vil- 
lage; but it is probable, since only about half of the communities 
support cooperative buying agencies, that the total volume of town 
and city trade far exceeds the cooperative buying. According to 
the reports from pupils, 34.9 per cent. of country families trade at 
other towns or cities, as compared with only 19.7 per cent. of 
village families. 


INFLUENCE OF ROADS 


There seems to be a wide difference of opinion among the 
villagers as to the effect of improved roads upon trade with 
farmers. This question was discussed at length in a California 
village before the election. Even after road bonds had been voted, 
there were those who said the road would be no benefit to the 
village, that people who wished to come would come anyway and 
that the new road would take away more trade than it would 
bring in. The opposing group was certain, however, that if a 
good hotel were built the road would attract many sightseers to 
the valley, which is famous for the acres of sweetpeas that in 
season make it one of the beauty spots of America. The business 
men in a Nebraska village were said to be much agitated because 
the farmers bought extensively in Lincoln and Omaha, and they 
blamed improved roads and increased use of trucks. The field 
workers who visited the village, however, were of the opinion 
that the inefficiency of these same business men was largely re- 
sponsible for their loss of trade. A more clear-sighted hardware 
dealer in an Indiana village complained that his customers bought 
in Richmond, but added: ‘“They cannot be blamed, after all, be- 
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cause they can do better and they are going there anyway to take 
their cream and milk, so why stop in our village?” 


CASH AND CREDIT 


The most frequently reported grievance of the village mer- 
chant against the farmer was that he paid cash elsewhere and 
came to the local store for credit. When the village storekeeper 
attempted to put his business on a cash basis, however, the farmer 
seemed to lack the cash. His idea appeared to be that he had a 
right to long-time credit, and a large part of the business of local 
merchants was apparently on credit. For example, a hardware 
dealer in Iowa, who had extended $12,000 in credit in the past 
year, stated that in his opinion only half of this amount needed 
to go on the books, the rest being accounted for by the farmer’s 
habit of charging things. A young and progressive hardware 
merchant in a North Carolina town issued a statement that he 
would give any man 5 per cent. discount for cash and would add 
10 per cent. for credit. In spite of this inducement farmers 
charged what they bought, even though they had the money in 
their pockets when they made the purchase. Another hardware 
dealer stated that he had no complaint against the large percentage 
of tenancy in his community in Indiana since it did not hurt his 
business, because a tenant was willing to pay his bills, whereas 


an owner sometimes thought the fact that he owned land gave | 


him the privilege of running up bills. From an Iowa village 
came the report: ““The farmer needs to be educated and the busi- 
ness man should do it. Instead, he is letting the farmer bully 
him. If a bill is sent to the farmer within a year’s time he gets 
mad clean through.” 

The unlimited extension of mercantile credit to farmers reacts 
upon village business in numerous ways. ‘The farmer, in criti- 
cizing the local store for its high prices, apparently does not realize 
that the credit upon which he insists is largely responsible for 
them. Ina Kansas village, for example, it was reported that 
because of credit trade the merchant paid the farmers a little less 
for produce than was paid in neighboring towns and charged a 
higher price on some groceries. The farmers attempted to meet 
this situation by trading “on time” in the local stores while taking 
a part of their produce to the neighboring town. A second effect 
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of the credit system was that the merchant was required to have 
a large amount of capital. Young merchants, starting in busi- 
ness, often do not have resources enough for the undertaking and 
business is consequently kept largely in the hands of old con- 
servative men of greater wealth. Their conservatism accounts 
for the lack of business progress in many towns. A third result 
of store credit, duplication of stock and lack of specialization, is 
particularly evident in the South, where a merchant often takes 
a mortgage on an unharvested crop. So long as the merchant 
holds the mortgage he must supply all the needs of the farmer, 
who cannot buy elsewhere because he has no security to offer. 
Each store, therefore, must carry a general stock. 

The farmer justifies his practice in various ways. For years 
he has been allowed to settle his bills annually after the sale of 
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his crops. Diversified farming, especially the introduction of 
dairying, has given him a more regular income than formerly, 
but he has not yet adapted his financial practices to this change. 
Furthermore, the farmer has been severely hurt by the depression 
in agriculture. The village merchant, not realizing the serious- 
ness of the farmer’s condition, is likely to mistake his inability 
to pay for unwillingness. 

The extensive use of store credit by farmers in the communi- 
ties visited raises a question of the adequacy of banking facilities 
and of financial service. As Table XX XVIII shows, each of the 
140 villages except one has at least one bank. The events of the 
boom period indicate that in many communities banks made long- 
time loans very freely, in some instances,’ far too freely for the 
farmer’s good. 

In most villages banks are purely local institutions, handling 
the money of the community, owned by villagers and farmers and 
managed by men who have spent their lives in the town. In the 


7 See Chap. I. 
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Far West, however, large banking institutions from San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles are buying out local banks and substituting 
their own managers and policies. Resentment against this de- 
velopment is strong in some communities. These city organiza- 
tions are entirely impersonal in their dealings with the community 
and are particularly zealous in checking extravagance on the part 
of the local borrower. The following comment on a California 
town made by the field worker illustrates what is happening in the 
Far West: 


This village has two banks, both of which are branches of 
San Francisco institutions. Both banks are friendly to the 
farmers and one reports about 50 per cent. of its business with 
the open country. The city banks forced their way into the 
local situation. It is unfortunate that both banks now in the 
village are dominated by outside capital. 
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In addition to their economic services, villages perform many 
other kinds of services to the inhabitants of the open country. 
The professional services so rendered have been presented in 
American Villagers,* while other social services performed by 
villages will be discussed in subsequent chapters of this volume. 


8 Chapter VII. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE VILLAGE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


PREvious chapters have dealt with the structure of agricul- 
tural villages and their communities, their relationships with the 
surrounding countryside and the economic basis on which their 
affairs are conducted. The social aspects of village life remain 
to be considered. In the present chapter an effort will be made 
to present the salient facts about the school situation in villages, 
the next chapter will deal with the church, the succeeding two 
chapters with other social institutions and the public health prob- 
lem, while the final chapter, entitled “Measuring Variations in 
Village Wealth,” will attempt to correlate certain social and eco- 
nomic phases of village life. 

The present chapter deals exclusively with the public schools 
in village communities and no attempt has been made to discuss 
parochial or other private schools because the number of such 
schools surveyed is too small to be significant. In the 140 vil- 
lages there were fewer than a dozen private schools of all types. 

The discussion falls under three main topics: (1) the quan- 
titative facts about village schools; (2) the school situation in 
villages compared with the facts for the United States as a 
whole, and (3) the social contribution of the school. 


viet wOH SCHOOLS 


Before taking up the first of these topics, it is necessary to 
classify the schools surveyed. This task was not easy. The 
survey disclosed wide variations in the terms employed. Dif- 
ferent names in different localities defined the same thing, while 
often an identical term meant one thing in one part of the coun- 
try but something quite different in another part. It is possible, 
however, to classify the schools of the 140 villages investigated 
under three main headings: Non-Consolidated; Consolidated, or 
Union as it is more commonly called in the West, and Inde- 


pendent. 
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The non-consolidated school belongs to the immediate village 
or rural district by which it is entirely supported for the benefit 
of the families of that community. A consolidated school is one 
resulting from a combination of two or more smaller schools for 
the sake of greater efficiency and in return serves all the districts 
whose schools it has displaced.* The independent school is sup- 
ported by taxes levied in its behalf upon the special school dis- 
trict that it serves without reference to township or county 
boundaries, and is governed by a board elected by the taxpayers 
from among themselves. Thus it is free from all ties or obli- 
gations to, or interference from, township or county, save as the 
latter gives general supervision and in some states enforces state 
regulations, 


TABLE XL—TYPES OF VILLAGE SCHOOLS 
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On the basis of these three major types the detailed classifi- 
cation of the 287 schools in the 140 villages surveyed is given 
in Table XL. 

This table shows that in spite of growing interest and con- 
tinued increase in consolidation during recent years, the great 
majority of schools in the villages surveyed belonged to the 
non-consolidated group, 179 schools of this type having been 
found as against ninety-six consolidated and sixteen independent 
schools. Consolidation, called union, has gone farthest in the 
Far West, where in only three instances were high schools con- 
trolled solely by the village. Elementary schools were part of a 
consolidated system in fourteen out of the twenty-two far west- 
ern villages. Of thirty villages in the South, just one less than 


1Cf, Rapier, The Consolidated School, p. 7. ‘A consolidated rural school may 
be defined tentatively as a school produced by bringing together the pupils of two 
or more single-room or other schools in a graded school of at least two rooms and 
two teachers for the purpose of better educational advantages. It is of various types 
and increases in excellence as it adds various features.” 
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half were experimenting with some form of consolidation. 
These experiments were most in evidence in medium-size and 
small villages. A similar condition existed in the Middle West, 
one-third of the villages having had some kind of consolidated 
system. On the other hand, the Middle Atlantic states had at- 
tempted consolidation in only six out of twenty-eight villages 
investigated. 

The table also divides the school into three parts—primary, 
grammar, and high—because this classification is still general 
throughout the country. The first two parts constitute the ele- 
mentary school, and cover grades one to eight inclusive, while the 
remaining grades are the high-school grades. 

Not all village high schools have the same schedule. The 
full high-school curriculum covers the ninth, tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth grades. Some high schools, however, carry their stu- 


TABLE XLI—VILLAGES WITH COMPLETE HIGH-SCHOOL 
COURSE 
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dents only to the end of the eleventh or even to the end of the 
tenth grades. This was specially noticeable in the South, where, 
as shown by Table XLI, only seven of the thirty high schools 
surveyed gave the full four-year course. Two of the southern 
schools had two-year courses. A few of the Middle Atlantic 
villages also lacked the full four-year course, particularly where 
the Pennsylvania-German influence was strong. 

Some experimentation with junior high schools has been 
begun and, as shown in the above table, three such schools were 
found in the Far West, two in the South, and one in the Mid- 
dle West. The villages surveyed in the Middle Atlantic states 
had none. The junior high school usually covers the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades, ie., the last two of the elementary 
school and the first of the high school, and is designed to bridge 
the gap between the elementary method of teaching and the work 
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of the high school. Its aim also is to aid the child to find his 
vocation in life and thus avoid becoming a misfit in adulthood. 

In addition to the public schools located in the villages them- 
selves, the present investigation also studied 1,510 country schools 
located within the community boundaries of the 140 villages sur- 
veyed, 374 of them in neighborhoods. Out of this total number 
of country schools, 1,490 were grade schools and twenty were 
high schools. 


FACTS ABOUP VILCAGE SCHOGES 


Turning now to the first main topic of the present discus- 
sion—the quantitative facts about village schools—the data can 
be conveniently grouped under three heads: (1) Facts about 
buildings and equipment; (2) Information about the teachers 
and pupils, and (3) Data about the general efficiency of the 
schools. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The facts gathered by the survey tend to show that nine- 
tenths of the village schools were reasonably well equipped and 
constructed, being built of brick, concrete or stone, and that only 
10 per cent. of all buildings were in so poor a condition as to 
handicap school work. On the other hand, the majority of 
open-country schools were housed in frame buildings, the pro- 
portion varying from 87 per cent. in the Middle West to 100 
per cent. in the Middle Atlantic region. 

School buildings in villages erected since 1910 are of high- 
grade construction and equipment. The value of these newer 
buildings runs as high as $290,000, which was the sum paid in 
1923 by a village in southern California for its new union high 
school built at the peak of post-war high prices. This village 
suffered severely from the effects of deflation, as have several 
others caught in like reckless expansion, and with a debt of 
$150,000 still to be paid off, the usefulness of the school as a 
community educational center is impaired. This debt will take 
fifteen years to clear at the present rate of $10,000 a year, raised 
by a tax levy of $1.10 imposed upon the five rural districts sup- 
porting the high school—a heavier tax than is paid by any other 
school district in that part of the state. | 
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Direct connection between the age of a building and its light- 
ing arrangements was observed. In the older schools cross light- 
ing was almost always found, but this feature, now considered 
obsolete, seldom appeared in buildings erected within the last 
fifteen years. Village and open-country schools presented a great 
contrast in the quality of their artificial lighting; in the former 


TABLE XLII—LIGHTING FACILITIES IN VILLAGE AND COUN- 
TRY SCHOOLS 


Village Schools Country Schools 
Number Per Cent.* Number Per Cent. 
With With With With 
Artificial Electric Artificial Electric 
Region Lighting Lighting Lighting Lighting 
Middle Atlantic ..... 35 97.1 91.4 207 36.8 1.5 
Ele ie ae ae 43 85.8 79.0 185 40.0 SWE 
Middle West ........ 92 98.9 98.9 751 57.9 2.0 
MET ESE in sc. ts. s 53 96.2 96.2 253 61.0 11.1 


* Base less than 100. 


electricity predominated, while in the latter, if artificial lighting 
existed, it was largely supplied by coal oil. In the Middle and 
Far West almost all village schools surveyed had electricity. 

An increasingly important role in school and community life 
is being played by the school auditorium. Not only does its pres- 
ence or absence largely condition the social program of a school, 
but frequently it is the only public gathering place in a village. 


TABLE XLITI—VILLAGES WITH SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 


Total Villages 
Number of with 
Region Villages Auditoriums 

ESTA, coo s''abia' i's oi ¥iclgieisie hanes a 140 111 
MMM N EIATIEIC Gc So gta olives a viet weeds be acess 28 12 
NTR Geir Fr. 5 1452 cede oe" sts chee 8 30 28 
i bt Oc aS A Os A ra 60 49 
REVO Star ite bleh he ey ee ad laid salve ge aces Zz PH 


This was specially true of the South, which ranked a close second 
to the Far West in number of villages having school auditoriums. 
School buildings in Middle Atlantic states were generally older 
than those elsewhere, many of them having been constructed be- 
fore the value of an auditorium was recognized. 

Many of these so-called auditoriums are simply rooms of 
extra size accommodating rather more people than the ordinary 
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classroom, and their seating accommodations are not necessarily 
commensurate to the needs of the village, much less of the entire 
community. Some villages are putting up communal auditoriums 
for the use of both school and community, such buildings com- 
prising one large room with several smaller to serve as dressing- 
rooms, so that they can be used to present dramatics and concerts, 

Where social, economic or political conditions prevented 
school expansion in a village, the situation has occasionally been 
met by unusual energy and perseverance on the part of the school 
principal or superintendent. Such an emergency existed at Pavo, 
Ga., and the principal inspired the boys of the agricultural class 
to build an auditorium with the help of only one paid carpenter. 
The building, of pine with a galvanized iron roof, is seventy feet 
by forty feet and has a seating capacity of 300, although about 
700 people can be accommodated on the floor. 

In the Far West and South every village school had its 
library, and indeed libraries were attached to the schools in all 
but seven of the villages surveyed, four of the seven being in the 
Middle Atlantic area. 


TABLE XLIV—VILLAGES WITH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Average 
Number of 
Total Villages Average Volumes 
Number of with Number of Added 
Region Villages Libraries V olumes Last Year 
Middle Atlantic .......... 28 24 1,447 83 
SOME Sek Ss etek oat 30 30 488 92 
Middle West 2c2u see. eiwe 60 57 1,451 83 
Hak WV eS Ora gl sins thous Lee 22 22 751 79 


Coming finally to miscellaneous items of equipment, the sur- 
vey found that only sixteen village schools, half of them in Mid- 
dle Atlantic states, failed to include at least one piano as part of 
their apparatus, many schools having two and three. The phono- 
graph was most popular in the Middle West, nine-tenths of the 
village schools in that section using it, as against three-fourths 
of those in the Far West, two-thirds in the Middle Atlantic and 
one-fifth in the South, but at the time of the survey only two 
radio sets were found in village schools. About one-tenth of 
the schools in the Middle and Far West used the stereopticon 
and moving-picture machine. For the most part playgrounds 
were bare of apparatus. 
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A modern school plant at Buffalo Center, Ia., which is better 
than the average but by no means exceptional, furnishes an exam- 
ple of the conception held by many of these villages of what a 
school ought to be. It is described for that reason. Erected in 
1923 at a cost of $120,000, this consolidated school, serving an 
independent district embracing nine former rural school sub- 
districts, is built of brick trimmed with Indiana limestone, meas- 
ures 130 feet by 140 feet, and houses beneath one roof elemen- 
tary, junior and senior high schools. 

In addition to all usual classrooms there are two study halls, 
a library, completely equipped laboratories, and three rooms de- 
voted to manual training where shelves for the historical library 
of the new City Hall were made by boys of the training class. 
Girls of junior high school receive lessons in cooking and do- 
mestic science in a large cafeteria, where hot lunches are served 
to students, and which is used for school parties and other com- 
munity affairs, 

A unique feature of the school is the gymnasium that can 
be used as a theater, with a seating capacity of 676, and boasting 
a stage with footlights, two sets of scenery, border lights and 
velour center-opening curtain. It is also fitted with a motion- 
picture booth, a silver fiber screen and a 5-A Powers projector. 
Besides school plays, moving-pictures and athletic contests, com- 
munity entertainments are given in this specially designed audi- 
torium, as when the local branch of the American Legion paid 
off its debt of $450 by putting on a minstrel show for two eve- 
nings, charging thirty-five cents a ticket. 

Separate rooms are provided for the principal, physical in- 
structors, music supervisor and school nurse, and a rest room for 
the teachers. The whole school is properly lighted and venti- 
lated. Two large motor-driven fans supply the gymnasium and 
the rest of the building with air cleansed and permeated with the 
right amount of moisture by an air washer. 


TEACHERS 


The number of teachers employed in the 1,803 village and 
open-country schools covered by this study was 3,868. Of this 
number, 2,077 were found in the 287 village schools, while the 
remainder were teachers in the 1,510 open-country schools. This 
means that the great majority of country schools have one 
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teacher to the school, while village schools have an average of 
seven teachers each. In addition, the village schools have the 
better-trained teachers. Data on this point, which were secured 
for 3,753 of the 3,868 teachers, are summarized in Table XLV 
and show that in the Middle West nineteen out of every twenty 
teachers who are college graduates are employed in village 
schools. Among teachers who are normal-school graduates this 
ratio is one to six in favor of the village schools. With slight 
variation these figures hold for the South and Middle Atlantic 


TABLE XLV—TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN VILLAGE AND COUN- 
TRY SCHOOLS 


Teachers Reporting Their Training As 


Less 
Total Than Normal Normal College 
Coun- Coun- Coun- 
Region Village try Village try Village try 
Number 
AM Vrevions a.on66e SAY 396 ~=-:1,308 810 315 848 76 
Middle Atlantic .. 555 75 195 145 4l 91 8 
South Weta gee ate 650 86 190 130 56 174 14 
Middle West ..... 1,738 196 765 339 55 369 14 
Barowest’ 2.6.08 810 39 158 196 163 214 +340 
Per Cent. 
PUT TWEGIOUS curse cs. 100.0 10.5 34.9 21.6 8.4 22.677) 4 
Middle Atlantic .. 100.0 13.5 Shem 26.1 7.4 164°C ae 
SOUL e ae ak. 100.0 LG:2ia cou 20.0 8.6 26.0 Tire 
Middle West ..... 100.0 11.3 44.0 19.5 = 21.2 4s 
0.1 


Far West ........ 100.0 as 165 OAD ene 


states. Distribution in the Far West is rather more equitable. 
There the open country employs about half the normal-school 
graduates but only three out of every twenty college-trained 
teachers. It is also significant in this region that in village and 
country alike, teachers with less than normal-school training are 
relatively few—only 25 per cent. having less than this training, 
as against 35 per cent. in the Middle West, 42.4 per cent. in the 
South and 72.3 per cent. in the Middle Atlantic states. 

As shown by Table XLVI the larger villages in each region 
attract the better trained teachers. 

This analysis into the training of teachers indicates that on 
the whole the qualifications of the teachers in the villages studied 
were far above the rural averages for the United States as a 
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whole. The Commissioner of Education in a recent report 
states that only half of the 300,000 rural teachers of the United 
States completed the full four-year high-school course and that 
30,000, or one-tenth, did not progress beyond the eighth grade. 

That better training improves the economic status of the 
teacher was ascertained by comparing the salaries of different 
grades of teachers in the four regions, with the following results: 

In the South no teacher with less than normal-school train- 


TABLE XLVI—TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN VILLAGE SCHOOLS, 
BY SIZE OF VILLAGE 


Teachers Reporting Their Training As 


Less 
Total Than Normal Normal College 
eS © et EATEN AG Gree © 
Rest Gy Pe, Ones Ou aim atitoyel se eA Git Go Le oot Oh ee tee ral op 
eS 8S OS BSS esS OS SeSss3ss SS 
} Es 83 5 SS SS FS SR SR OSS 
Region Gye Ny gy ita ea Ree EY NO 
Number 
All regions ..... 2,054 124 204 68 181 405 224 ZISM 302A ZAG 
Middle Atlantic . 311 Ol aapcomelG 38 88. 119 36H Fea 
BUA os 390 30 §©48 8 SSAriGivs (Sk 44 76 54 
Middle West 904 562011 010,750 61 174 104 89 169 111 
PacaeyV est... 4). \.,, 449 7 18 14 44 82 70 44 76 94 
Per Cent. 
All regions ..... 100.0 6.0 10.0 3.3 SS lo.7 PLU. Ose NTO ae LyOm Bors 
Serer Atiantic 1000 10.0 9.0.5.1. 12:2° 283° 6:2 11.6913.2" 45 
OL NEED gh a 100.0 Fils eS FAM | O70 15.61007.9 8 2113019 S139 
Middle West ... 100.0 O21 Age ocd 6.7019:30 1125 9.8 18.7 12.3 
marie vest ...4.. 100.0 LG 4 OL 9.8 18.3 15.6 9.8 16.9 20.9 


ing received more than $1,200 a year. In the Middle West and 
Middle Atlantic states the percentages of such teachers earning 
more than this figure was 3.8 and 2.4 respectively. In the Far 
West region, where the average salary is above $1,200, 85 per 
cent. of those with less than normal-school training failed to earn 
more than this figure. 

Of teachers with normal-school training, one-tenth in the 
Middle Atlantic region, one-twentieth in the South, one-third in 
the Middle West and one-half in the Far West received $1,200 


a year and over. 
Of college-trained teachers, one-third in the Middle Atlantic 
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and southern regions, and nine-tenths in the Middle and Far West 
regions received $1,200 a year or more. 

Of the approximately 3,800 teachers included in this survey, 
only three with less than normal-school training received as much 
as $2,000 a year, whereas about 2 per cent. of normal-school and 


TABLE XLVII—AVERAGE SALARY OF TEACHERS IN VILLAGE 
AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


Average Salary 


Number of Village Country 
Region Teachers $ $ 
Middle VAtIantic nl iy (diac oe ade 555 1,244 870 
SSOLIEH Nae Ute e as Sure ae mre ces Cholees 650 1,153 689 
Middle tWestier vas S20 ane bree 1,738 1,365 700 
Pr VVESt iy Cir oie a Nien cas aie be 810 1,670 1,157 


TABLE XLVIII—COMPARISON BETWEEN TRAINING AND SAL- 
ARY OF TEACHERS IN VILLAGE AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


Per Cent. of Teachers Receiving 


ry 
GH SH) 8) 2a S 
fo 38 88 88 88 §8 88 88 
Region Sex toe. Ge eek Biel Se 
Less than Normal Training 
Middle Atlantic ........ 254 858 94 20 4 24 B.! 
SICH Riots Guar site ees 276 =. 94.6 5.4 a M i ¥, 
Middle West ........... 961 86.7 9.9 2.9 w, et ix | 
BOAT IVV ESE a tla sle Ane 184 63.6 21.2 6.5 6.5 La 1.1 ae 
Normal Training 
Middle Atlantic ........ 176 03.05 Oe a Le 6 Maan wy 
South oe ae ss athe 2 186 80.1 15.1 Lie 1.0 6 1.0 
Middle. West... anh es + 394 244 424 208 5.1 5.8 LOs 5 
BALA ESE i eistew as meee a he 09 lt BOUT 26.577 S400) LL 5.6 1.7 5 
College Training 
Middle Atlantic ........ 100 §6©9.0 930.0 30.0 70 2 100 6.0 8.0 
Souths Py deva ene 188 516 144 58 48 10.6 6.4 6.4 
Middle West .......... 383 2.9 Bip ara ped ie ae 57 7.3 
Prats, WV CSE 1 auenien owns 254 °° 27° \'79 19.7. 134 ZO. eee 


from 10 to 25 per cent. of college-trained teachers (depending on 
the region) drew salaries exceeding this sum. 

Comparisons of teachers’ salaries in village and country 
schools according to region and of all teachers’ salaries accord- 
ing to the extent of their training are given above in Tables 


XLVII and XLVIII. 


ae: 
ba 
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As shown by Table XLIX from twenty to twenty-four is the 
predominant age of rural school teachers in both village and 
country. Though this conclusion holds in general for the Far 
West as for all other regions, a trend toward teachers of a 
maturer age can be observed in that region. 

Relatively few of these teachers are graduates of. the schools 
in which they teach. In all regions except the Middle West less 
than 10 per cent. of the teaching force are products of the local 
school. In the Middle West the figure is 16.3 per cent. A ma- 
jority of the villages appear to have a settled policy against em- 
ploying local talent. Some schools have one or two local teachers, 


TABLE XLIX—AGE-DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS IN VILLAGE 
AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


Per Cent. of Teachers 


~ S 
S S 2 
SH ML fs Sag STS getty (Ai adse nae 
CE Te AD Aaa UNC AU eS Renn TUR CURE NBS MM SAIG EE) UE 

= 8 = 
Region Sa SEER Ae matin ea I ee RRO Sy SIVAN Milby Mee RS 
PAUL EMIOUS. o\e,.%0,«'- JOA OO a7 a4) eA O Ne Lee LOOM Dard lied it kee 
Errage mranic s). -51901 3.8) 36.2 19.70 IS7 ILS 31 S231 97 LZ 
S\N ly Pa O44 AS80235) 12.9 Boi) AD WS. Gi 2c Milo dO 
Beeaaieuvesti (2. 10/3) 8.4 40,05 25.0) TRAN 6.8 3.2) 2.0) 20M F eG 
RASA ELE os... + « PES NOT OVA LT ONL OAS L001), OO Wa ety Lee 


* This total does not agree with Table XLV as complete information concerning teach- 
ers’ ages could not be obtained. 


either inherited from former days or employed because of some 
emergency. Most of the teachers employed in their home towns 
were found to be in the two or three villages in each region which 
adhered to the policy of employing local women as a matter of 
choice for reasons of “economy” and “to keep what money we 
do pay at home.” 


PUPILS 


The total number of pupils attending the 1,803 village and 
open-country schools was 95,264. Of this number 37,936 at- 
tended the 1,510 country schools, while 57,328 went to the 287 
village schools. Of the latter group, 18,215 were high-school 
pupils, while the remainder attended the grade schools in villages. 
The regional distribution of these pupils is given in Table L. 
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Of the village high-school pupils nearly half, 45.6 per cent., 
came from the country. Among regions there was little varia- 
tion from this average. The proportion of country pupils in vil- 
lage high schools was lowest in the Middle Atlantic states where 
the figure was 41.2 per cent. and highest in the Far West with 
49.1 per cent. The variation is greater in the grade schools but 
even in them almost one-fourth of the enrollment of village 


TABLE L—RESIDENCE OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN VILLAGE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Total En- High School Grade School 
rollment Residence Residence 
Vil- Coun- Not Vil- Coun- Not 
Region Total lage try Known Total lage iry Known 


All regions ... 57,328* 18,215 8,770 7,360 2,085 } 39,113 23,839 7,538 7,736 7 
Middle Atlantic 8,710 2,758 474 333 1,951 5,952 1,267 174 4,511 


BOUL Pas Wada 12 2,163 3,254 1,765 1,355 134 8,909 5,071 2,680 1,158 
Middle West .. 24,099 8385 4,590 3,795 .. 15,714 11,277 2,370 2,067 
Har vv este, 7) 12,356 3,018 1,941 7US77% Os 8,538 6,224: 2g itee 


* Excludes Negro children. 

j Large number of students with unknown residence is due to the fact that certain 
villages were surveyed in the summer when the schools were closed and it was impossible 
to secure the records. 
schools comes from the country. The southern villages attract 
proportionately more country children to their grade schools than 
other regions, 34.6 per cent. of their enrollment coming from 
farming areas. Grade schools in the Middle Atlantic villages 
get only 12.1 per cent. of their pupils from this source. The 


other two regions approach the average of 24.0 per cent. 


TABLE LI—HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES CONTINUING THEIR 
EDUCATION, ACCORDING TO TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


Graduates Continuing Education 


Total Non- 
No. of Agri- Agri- Busi- Other 
Grad- Total cultural cultural Normal ness  Insti- 
Region uates Number College College School School tutions 
Middle Atlantic .... 268 122 48 2 40 13 19 
SOME cle tite sereh tah 462 225 120 oe 33 27 13 
Middle West ...... 1,474 473 203 19 146 49 56 
Bar oWesterh i. «it dda s 574 272 122 24 90 36 10 


An attempt was made to discover how many young people 
from villages attended educational institutions after graduation 
from high school and the kind of institution they attended. Al- 
though a smaller proportion of the population between the ages 
of 14 and 21 attend school in the South than elsewhere, the per- 
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centage of students who continued their education was highest 
in the South, 48.7 per cent. going on to institutions of higher 
learning. The Far West ranked second, with 47.4 per cent., fol- 
lowed by the Middle Atlantic states with 45.5 per cent., while the 
Middle West fell far behind the other three ees aie oyiti only 
34, lper cent: 

Of those high-school graduates who continued their educa- 
tion, Table LII shows that 53.3 per cent. in the South entered 
non-agricultural colleges. This is the highest percentage in any 
region. The Middle West, with a smaller proportion of gradu- 
ates entering any kind of university, sent 42.9 per cent. to col- 


TABLE LII—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATES CONTINUING THEIR EDUCATION, ACCORDING 
Boel yY? Er OF INSTITUTION 


Non- 

Agricul- Agricul- Other* 

tural tural Normal Business Insti- 

Region Total College College School School tutions 
Middle Atlantic .... 100 39.3 1.6 32.8 10.7 15.6 
ete tid 6 Oe dae eA 100 Bota 14.2 14:7 12.0 5.8 
Middle West ...... 100 42.9 4.0 30.9 10.4 11.8 
Hate Weést.>. <4... .. 100 41.2 8.8 Souk 13.2 Le 


* “Other institutions” include trade schools, institutes of technology, nurses’ train- 
ing schools and similar institutions, the proportion of students attending being too small 
to analyze separately. 


leges as against 41.2 per cent. in the Far West and 39.3 per cent. 
in the Middle Atlantic states. Agricultural colleges were rela- 
tively unpopular in the Middle West; only 4.0 per cent. of its 
high-school graduates continued their education by learning scien- 
tific farming, while in the Far West this percentage was 8.8, in 
the South 14.2 per cent. but in the more industrial Middle Atlantic 
1.6 per cent. 

In the Middle West more students went to agricultural col- 
leges from general or diversified farming communities than from 
wheat, corn or dairy centers, but in the Middle Atlantic states 
those attending these colleges came from dairy communities. 

An effort was made to determine whether or not the presence 
of agriculture in the high-school curriculum increased or lessened 
the probability of the student’s entering an agricultural college. 
The results were entirely inconclusive. In some communities 
graduates of high-school agricultural courses stated they did not 
need more training, but on the other hand, several villages which 
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sent the highest proportion of their graduates to agricultural col- 
leges had a four-year course in agriculture in the high school. 
In some communities the farmers considered the high-school 
course as “practical,” but contended that colleges of agriculture 
trained men away from the farm for teaching or other positions 
less immediately related to farm problems. 

The small proportion of graduates entering agricultural col- 
leges is explained to some extent by the attitude of high-school 
boys toward farming as a life work. Nearly one thousand were 
asked whether or not they would consider farming as a perma- 
nent occupation. An overwhelming majority replied in the nega- 
tive. Table LIII gives the result. 


TABLE LIII—ATTITUDES OF HIGH-SCHOOL BOYS TOWARD 
FARMING AS A LIFE WORK 


Do Not Favor 


Number Favor Farming Farming 
Region Reporting Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 
Middle Atlantic ..... 119 he 29.4 84 70.6 
oe ba an Meee Oa aby 376 o3 24.7 283 75.3 
Middle West ........ 179 16 8.9 163 91.1 
Pat West ajo eae 187 33 17.6 154 82.4 


The second largest group of high-school graduates attend nor- 
mal schools, the proportions being 33.1 per cent. in the Far West, 
32.8 per cent. in the Middle Atlantic region and 30.9 per cent. in 
the Middle West. In the South only 14.7 per cent. enter normal 
school, which is but slightly larger than the proportion attending 
agricultural colleges. 

The facts also indicate that high-school pupils prefer a busi- 
ness career to that of agriculture. Certainly in the Far West and 
Middle West more high-school graduates attend business schools 


than go to agricultural colleges.’ 
A somewhat different picture appears when the vocational 


2 The attempt to discover whether the presence of an agricultural course in the 
high school held boys to the farm was unsuccessful because schools did not have the 
records. One community, Byron, Michigan, according to a recent item in The 
Country Gentleman, attempted to answer this question for itself. 


“A survey was made of the high school there over a dozen-year period, 
the first six years of which it was conducted as a village high school, the 
last half dozen as a consolidated high school with an agricultural course. 

“It was found that during the six years as a village high school only 
14 per cent. of the boys who came from farms returned to farm life after 
completing their course. But in the last six years as a consolidated school 
the story was quite different. Though it covered a period of country-wide 
farm discouragement and depression, 36 per cent. of the boys have chosen 
farming as a career. And a noteworthy point is that a large proportion of 
them were A students, of the highest standing in scholarship.” 
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choices of a total group of present high-school students are con- 
sidered. More than 2,100 high-school students in 53 villages 
were asked to indicate what calling they expected to pursue. Of 
the boys nearly two-thirds of those who had made up their minds 
elected some type of engineering. Nearly one-fifth expected to 
farm, a very large majority of them village boys. Business and 
the learned professions claimed almost all the rest. No one chose 
the ministry. 

Among the girls teaching was the leading choice, more than 
half declaring for this. Business was elected by about 30 per 
cent., nursing by 12 per cent. The only other callings claiming 
more than a scattering few were the professions, learned and 
technical, including physicians, home demonstration agents, etc., 
and missionaries or other religious workers. All of these pro- 
fessional callings together claimed 6 per cent. of the group. 


EFFICIENCY OF VILLAGE SCHOOLS 


The foregoing presentation of the basic facts about village 
schools leads up to an attempt to appraise them according to cer- 
tain accepted standards. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS TO CLASSROOMS 


Educators have worked out a number of indices to test the 
efficiency of a school. One of these is the number of pupils to 
a room. Data on this point, presented in Table LIV, indicate 


TABLE LIV—AVERAGE NUMBER OF PUPILS IN A ROOM BY 
SIZE OF VILLAGE 


Pupils in a Room 
Number of Ail Small Medium Large 


Region Villages Villages Villages Villages Villages 
Middie Atlantic ':.'.:...:. 28 26 23 ZY, 27 
va E EN OE ACU EASE SOUS a appa ae 30 ae 25 34 Gy 
MIC eV ESE oh ch tle ome 4s 60 22 22 30 iV; 
EV ESE icc hates yy is Ze 21 20 20 ae 


that little overcrowding in classrooms was observed, most excep- 
tions reported being in the South, where the average number of 
pupils per room was thirty-seven in large villages and thirty-four 
in medium-size villages. In no other cases does the average 
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exceed thirty pupils per room, which is accepted as the maximum 
number of pupils to whom a teacher can do justice. 


LENGTH OF TERM AND AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 


Two other indices that enable educators to rate the effective- 
ness of a school are length of term and average attendance in 
proportion to enrollment. These two points also serve to indi- 
cate where a school stands in the estimate of its community. 

The figures in Table LV give the minimum and maximum 
school years in the different regions, as well as the average year 
for each region based on the length of term of each school in 
that region. Table LVI presents the average annual attendance 
in the four regions, according to the size of the village in which 
a school is situated. These figures are based upon the yearly 
attendance records of each class of school in each region. 


TABLE LV—NUMBER OF DAYS IN SCHOOL YEAR 
Number High School Grade School Country School 


of  Aver- Aver- Aver- 

Region Schools age Range age Range age Range 
Middle Atlantic .... 263 185.4 180-190 185.4 180-190 168.8 160-180 
SOUUas coches 247 =177.8 175-180 177.8 175-180 141.8 120-175 
Middle West ...... 870 180.0 178-190 180.0 176-190 169.2 157-175 
PAR OONVOSE eter. ek 283 180.0 172-182 180.0 176-182 175.6 157-188 


The village school year varied little all over the country, dif- 
fering by barely a week as between the South, with the shortest 
average term, and the Middle Atlantic, with the longest. Varia- 
tions were much greater between village and country schools in 
all regions, as can be seen from the figures for country schools 
in Table LV, showing that the farmer’s child is at a disadvan- 
tage in the length of time he may attend school each year. 

Efforts made to ascertain whether different types of farming 
in the various regions affected either length of term or average 
attendance were largely negative. In dairying communities the 
term exceeded the regional average by about one school week in 
the Middle West and Middle Atlantic states, and in all regions, 
except the South, general farming communities had school terms 
slightly shorter than average. Also an abundance of cotton in 
the South seemed to accompany a shorter school term, especially 
for open-country schools. 

In discussing the influence of the size of a village upon the 
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composition of its population, Dr. Fry, in American Villagers, 
shows that, except in the Middle West, there is a tendency for 
the proportion of young people attending school to vary inversely 
with the size of the village. The lowest rates were found in the 
largest villages, i.e., places with 1,750 inhabitants or more, while 
the highest rates occurred in the small villages with less than 
1,000 population. This conclusion is checked by the data gath- 
ered by the Institute’s field workers. 


TABLE LVI—RATIO OF AVERAGE ANNUAL ATTENDANCE TO 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN VILLAGE AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


High School Grade School Country Schoo 

SRN Sor Ss SE rn s £3 © 

md Sd vd =D Sd vod =D FD. wD 

Sper acres UES EY SRS (lacie Gee) oes legen! ee: 
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Middle Atlantic ..... OD ESD Jue O08, MOU Zan OO.0 O5-9 tes GOie7y Lol ats Aidt 
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Comparison of school attendance figures in Table LVI brings 
to light the fact that the best records in all classes of schools in 
three out of the four regions, i.e., Middle Atlantic, Middle West, 
and Far West, were made in schools of small villages and that, 
except in the South, attendance records were worst in large vil- 
lages. Investigations made regarding this decrease indicate that 
large villages offer greater industrial opportunities to young peo- 
ple, and this hypothesis appears to be supported by data relating 
to school attendance obtained during the 1920 census. Average 
high-school attendance varied only slightly for the same type of 
school in the different regions, but the average attendance at 
grade school was markedly higher in the Far West, and it is a 
fact that, in that region, the Mountain or Range states made the 
best records in both grade and high schools, with an average of 
93.6 for the former and 97 for the latter. Particularly in the 
case of high schools is this record noteworthy, because in this 
region some of them draw pupils from an area of 200 to 300 
square miles. 

Length of school term and average annual attendance, it was 
theught, might be influenced by the number of foreign-born in 
a community, but investigation disproved this, although illiteracy 
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rates are higher where the foreign-born population is more than 
10 per cent. of the total. 


COST OF TEACHING 


School administrators are apt to consider per pupil cost as 
an important index of a community’s regard for education. It 
is not a perfect index, because keeping a poor plant in operation 
for a small number of pupils may result in a high per pupil cost. 

It is significant, however, that $6,000,000 is spent annually 
to maintain the village and open-country schools of the 140 
places included in this study. Of this sum, salaries paid to the 
teachers in village schools amount to $2,750,000, and to open- 
country teachers $1,000,000. 


TABLE LVII—ANNUAL TEACHING COST FOR EACH PUPIL IN 
VILLAGE AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


Village Country 
High School Grade School Grade 
Region $ $ $ 
Middle Atiantieys \.. ss eee eee 78.15 26.95 33.69 
CAAT MPN Co My oe LN UR Spe 64.53 18.22 17.91 
Mad bey WV EST io Uist nish oka ok ee 93.69 31.15 34.75 
FarueVyVest ies 2 sai em moe eisigite daw 112.98 40.82 42.26 


In this study the expense of teaching per pupil, an item which 
represents well over half the total cost, was taken as an index of 
school efficiency. This index is also open to criticism, but it does 
make possible a significant comparison of teaching costs among 
regions. 

As in the case of school attendance, it was not found that the 
basic crop of any community among the regions affected the cost 
of teaching per pupil and consequently the local school budgets. 
This uniformity of cost may be largely due to efforts of state 
boards of education to standardize teachers’ salaries. 

Variations in teaching costs are more pronounced in relation 
to the size of a village. Thus, in three regions, i.e., the South, 
Middle West and Far West, teaching costs are highest in villages 
of medium size, of 1,000 to 1,750 population. In larger villages 
the cost is spread over more pupils and in smaller ones no attempt 
is made to expand either curriculum or faculty, whereas the village 
of medium size must enlarge its work but has fewer pupils 
enrolled to help reduce the average cost of teaching. 
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Cost of teaching per pupil in high schools, grade and country 
schools in the four regions, compared in Table LVII on page 154, 
is highest in the Far West and lowest in the South. 

Because of the variations in systems of accounting no effort 
has been made to compare total school budgets. This comparison 
would also be difficult because the areas and therefore the popu- 
lations served by school districts vary as was shown in Chapter 
II. In his latest study, Service Institutions of Town and Coun- 
try, Kolb, using data of this sort for the single state of Wis- 
consin, attempts to discover the minimum population which can 
efficiently support a high school and also the area and popu- 
lation which can be served with maximum efficiency. This area 
Professor Kolb finds to be 104 square miles, which it happens is 
only slightly in excess of the average community area for the 
middle western villages surveyed in this study. 


COMPARISONS WITH NATIONAL AVERAGES 


In order to understand better the school situation in villages, 
it is valuable to compare school conditions in villages with com- 
parable averages for the United States as a whole. 

Such a comparison is possible because the Institute made a 
detailed analysis of the 1920 Census data about the 177 villages * 
from which were chosen the 140 places studied by the Institute’s 
field workers, while the Bureau of the Census has recently issued 
a monograph * giving comparable Census facts about school at- 
tendance for the total United States as of 1920. 

Before making this and other comparisons, however, a word 
of warning is necessary. The Census data consist of the reports 
made to its enumerators regarding the number of pupils that 
attended school during the fall of 1919. The type of school or 
the length of time that the pupil attended school was not ascer- 
tained. Consequently the Census averages are not strictly com- 
parable with those secured by the Institute’s field workers and 
presented earlier in the chapter. It is significant, however, that 
in many important respects the two sets of data show much the 
same trend. 


3See Fry, A Census Analysis of American Villages, Institute of Social and 
Religious Research (New York, 1925). 

4See Ross, Frank A., School Attendance in 1920, Government Printing Office 
(Washington, 1925). 
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In the 177 villages it was found that there were 50,044 persons 
between the ages of five and twenty, 48 per cent. males and 


TABLE LVIII—DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN 5 TO 20 YEARS OF 
AGE IN THE 177 VILLAGES 


Foreign 
Total Native White White Negro 
Native Mixed Foreign 
Parentage Parentage Parentage 
Total population 


Number ...2. 50,544 38,43 4,376 3,780 855 3,098 

Per cent. .... 100.0 76.0 8.7 71d 17, 6.1 
Male 

Number ..... 24,579 18,813 2,09 1,764 437 1,467 

Pér cent, i. +4. 5100.0 76.5 8.5 7:2 1.8 6.0 
Female 

Number .... 25,965 19,622 2,248 2,016 418 1,631 

Percents... 91000 750 8.8 ge! 1.6 6.3 


52 per cent. females, nine-tenths of whom were native whites. 
Their distribution among the various classifications used is given 
above in Table LVIII. 


TABLE LIX—PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN 5 TO 20 YEARS OF 
AGE ATTENDING SCHOOL IN. THE UNITED STATES AND 
IN THE 9177, VILLAGES * 


Foreign 
Total Native White W hite Negro 
Foreign 
Native or Mixed 
Parentage Parentage 
United States 
nDOtalig veo tere Ween 64.3 66.9 65.8 44.2 53.5 
Male iy aah intda tebe 64.1 66.6 66.0 45.8 52.4 
Pemalote cies cas 64.5 67.3 65.7 42.7 54.5 
177 villages 
WU Otal haan teas cena: 71.8 73.5 70.3 51.0 59.2 
Male':s2e eases 71.6 Youe 70.6 52.9 58.9 
Ttemale ¥ hai cate 71.9 73.8 70.0 49.0 59.4 


* For figures on which these percentages, and those in the other percentage tables, are 
based, see Ross, School Attendance in the United States: 1920, and Fry, Census Analysis 


of American Villages. ; ; f : 
+ In the villages there is a sharp difference in school attendance between the native 


white of mixed parentage and those of foreign. The figure for the former group is 73.4 
per cent., while for the latter it is 66.8 per cent. 


School attendance figures for the 177 villages compared with 
those for the nation show attendance to be highest among native 
whites of native parents in both instances, but the average 1s 
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higher for the village than it is for the nation. In the case of the 
native white children of foreign or mixed parentage, this differ- 
ence is even more marked, the attendance figure for both sexes 
being 65.8 per cent. for the United States and 70.3 per cent. for 
villages. 

The figures for the foreign-born whites in villages are much 
higher than averages for the United States. In both villages 
and the United States as a whole, figures for Negro attendance 
are higher than those for foreign-born whites. This is partly 


United States Villages 
7 i Cs 
Female camnsse commen 


6 TON PAGS AAO i) Ue eae LAr Ler Teen Bills 3 Ose ZO 
Years of Age. 


Cuart VI 


Percentage of All Classes of Children 5 
to 20 Years of Age Attending School 
in the United States and in the 177 
Villages, by Age-Groups 


accounted for by the fact that a relatively large proportion of 
foreign-born are too old to fall under the compulsory education 
laws. Only 42.5 per cent. of the colored population in villages 
are thirteen years of age or more, while 60.4 per cent. of the 
foreign-born fall into this group. 

Dr. Ross found that “the larger the proportion of foreign 
blood the less the tendency to continue schooling,” especially in the 
years when attendance is voluntary.° In villages the native whites 
of mixed parentage present an exception to this tendency, inas- 

5 See Ross, Frank A., School Attendance in 1920, p. 10. 
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much as the records made by them for certain age-groups between 
fifteen and twenty exceed those of the native white of native 
parentage. For native white of foreign parentage and foreign- 
born white, however, the village trend is similar to that of the 
nation. ? 
Although a somewhat higher proportion of the young people 
in villages attend school than is the case for the nation as a 
whole, nevertheless curves showing the rise and fall in the pro- 


OH ae 


Peewee sewereeres 


Cuart VII 


Percentage of Native White Children 5 
to 20 Years of Age Attending School 
in the United States and in the 177 
Villages by Age-Groups 


portions of the boys and girls of different ages that attend school 
reveal much the same trends for both villages and the total 
United States, as may be seen in Charts VI and VII. 

The most interesting difference between the national figures 
and those for the 177 villages pertains to the year when school 
attendance begins to slacken. For the nation as a whole, attend- 
ance increases each year up to the eleventh, thereafter declining 
slightly with the twelfth year and increasingly until the four- 
teenth year, when there is a very sharp drop. For the villages 
there is a slight dip in the curve between the eleventh and twelfth 
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years, but the line rises again with the thirteenth year, only 
dropping sharply after the fifteenth year, which is a year later 
than is the case with the national averages. This difference cannot 
be accounted for on the ground that village children start school 
a year later than city children, for the village percentages are 
higher than the national for all age-groups. Probably villages 
have better provisions for education than the United States as 


TABLE LX—PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN 15 TO 20 YEARS OF 
AGE ATTENDING SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
IN THE 177 VILLAGES, BY AGE-GROUPS 


Foreign 
Native Wihate White Negro 
Native Foreign Mixed 

Parentage Parentage Parentage 
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SS LET OSS CFE sD ASS as oa MSOC VR Sod Mp May a2 ae 

Male 
BE OAL LAN). See 3h. 6 DE Ol eit 20.0 44.2 it OO.) | OLS) MLO. One 24d Win LOD Oo 
LU Pa Se FO) SAD 65,58. 86.620 73.1 1 86.40.7590 150.09) 58.750 62.0 
Fe ga oat he eee DO COO O00) O44) KAGAN OF Be IS tO S55) edt A SL 
1 iA a SYNOD ON ZOO FON OOS LALAG Ot LO.2), OZ. eo. ioo Me 
SS Wd rey eng « ing 24.0%) 38.340 /14:6 34.9 * (20.0) 46:80 \ 1L6.4225.9 148" 17.8 
Pas octave taxa 1025125. RO. Fe e20 OLS OLS 8.6 11.8 peo SP Nis 
OL eek LOOP ESN 15.0 S218. 10.2) 20: See ili £8. 44 3.9 
Female 

“Lies et Rae Sua GPUS Oe LOLee, 40.0 dn COA OFA LO OO MOL ar adag 
DER Tepes bi dss! « TE BINA. O43) CAD) 749 90.6 0 557.) 0671) 667.04, 80.0 
EMRE ess 4 BOD AG.) NASON Uh ARO OL UM eee ON OL Lo UN OO 
UF LPL MG ASP 60.0 BE ZH Ey O02 SO.oe ORO) We Loon) ALO POF. eind 
Bovis gibi ties sae 27.1:'44.0.> 14.3. 33.8, . 22,8°:43.8 B27 (23:5 900 10 Ouizee 
Nei OA ar ae TH. aii 2one 8.8 22.0 140 28.4 SAW 11,8) LOL aG 
1 ed O20 15-2 5.1 14.6 8.4 15.5 Sicha 48 48 


a whole, and in villages there is less incentive to leave school and 
go to work. 

The village ratios also indicate that while a greater proportion 
of females than males attend high school, a greater proportion of 
boys than girls continue their training beyond high-school years. 
Table LX shows the attendance ratios, national and village, by 
nativity and sex-groups for the years when school attendance is 
voluntary, and indicates that while the village figures show much 
the same tendencies as those for the nation, the village trends are 
less pronounced. 
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This comparison, therefore, between village and national 
school attendance figures, indicates that in certain important re- 
spects the village makes a decidedly better showing than the 
country as a whole. 


COMPARISONS WITH URBAN AND RURAL 


From many standpoints it is even more important to compare 
the school figures for villages with rural and urban sub-totals 
than with averages for the entire nation. Of course, the value of 
these comparisons is somewhat limited by the fact that village 
data are included as a part of the rural averages. 

This fact, however, makes the figures in Table LXI all the 
more significant, since they indicate that the villages make a con- 
siderably better record than averages for the total rural area of 
which they are a part. This would appear to confirm conclusions 
reached by the field study that village children have greater educa- 
tional advantages than open-country children. Unfortunately, it 
was not possible to ascertain whether the poorer attendance show- 
ing of rural children is proportional to their disadvantages. 

Turning to the village and urban comparisons, the data show 
that in the age-group seven to thirteen years, the city record for 
both sexes is higher than that of the 177 villages. This may be 
owing to the fact that cities enforce their compulsory education 
laws more strictly. Ross thinks this factor also explains the low 
rural attendance rate between these years.° 

After his thirteenth year, however, the city boy, with greater 
economic opportunity than his village cousin, rapidly enters gain- 
ful occupation, and it is at this period that village rates markedly 
exceed those of both city and country. This situation is shown 
graphically in Charts VI and VII. The source tables upon which 
the village figures are based may be found in A Census Analysis 
of American Villages. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to obtain from the Census 
rural school attendance records for boys and girls of all ages by 
color, nativity and parentage. Ross’s census monograph, how- 
ever, contains a tabulation giving these percentages for all classes 
between the ages seven to thirteen years, thus making possible 
a comparison of these figures for urban and rural populations 
with similar figures for villages. Such a comparison proves 

6 See Ross, Frank A., School Attendance in 1920, pp. 31 and 32. 
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that for these years the village stands approximately midway be- 
tween the urban and rural communities. A comparison by 
different nativity classes in the three divisions reveals interesting 
fluctuations, 


TABLE LXI—PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN 7 TO 13-YEARS OF 
AGE ATTENDING SCHOOL IN URBAN AND RURAL UNITED 
Pon: AND IN THE 177 VILLAGES, BY NATIVITY AND 


Foreign 
Total Native White White Negro 
Foreign 
Native or Mixed 
Parentage Parentage 
United States 

BERRI M Nets ete ee o's 94.4 94.9 94.9 88.1 90.7 
POE AUER S We, Ghee vec 87.6 90.6 92.2 73.4 dae 
Lal bed a 93.0 94.0 91.2 77.4 83.5 


In Table LXII a similar comparison for the same age-groups 
is made by regions, and reveals interesting variations from the 
national trend. In the village schools of the Middle Atlantic 


TABLE LXII—PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN 7 TO 13 YEARS OF 
AGE ATTENDING SCHOOL IN URBAN AND RURAL UNITED 
STATES AND IN THE 177 VILLAGES, BY REGIONS 


Middle 
Atlantic South Middle West Far West 
United States 
EET) en 94.4 91.9 95.2 94.6 
LE A a, oe Sine 94.0 81.9 94.1 91.9 
Mayervillagvesy Oe eke 93.6 87.4 * 97.1 90.9 


* Southern village rate for all whites 89.3, colored 83.7. 


states attendance is lower than either the urban or the rural 
averages, owing perhaps to the large number of suburban com- 
munities in this region which, either because they are unincor- 
porated or have less than 2,500 population, are classed as rural. 
In the Far West also the village rate is comparatively low. On 
the other hand, in the Middle West the village rate exceeds sharply 
both urban and rural.’ 


7 The regions used in the village study do not coincide with those used in the 
Census. The Middle West includes the East North Central and the West North 
Central Census divisions. The South includes the South Atlantic, East and West 
South Central Census divisions. The far western region combines the Census 
divisions known as Mountain and Pacific. 
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SOCIAL CONTRIBUTION OF THE SCHOOL 


The discussion now turns to the third main topic of the pres- 
ent chapter—what is the social contribution of the village public 
school? 

This is a question that has been long discussed. As early as 
twenty years ago criticism of the rural schools began to make 
itself felt on the ground that they did not prepare their pupils 
for the actual problems of life. Under pressure of this criticism, 
and with the example of an urban tendency to socialize programs, 
the rural school, during the last few years, has developed study 
courses of a vocational and industrial nature based upon the needs 
of rural life. 


SOCIAL EMPHASIS OF THE CURRICULUM 


In order to ascertain how far the curriculum of the village 
school has been revised to meet this new emphasis in education, 
ten items of a vocational and social nature were selected, after 


TABLE LXITI—NUMBER OF VILLAGES WITH VOCATIONAL AND 
SOCTALS COURSES AN ' SCHOOLS 


All Middle Middle Far 
Subjects Studied Regions Atlantic South West West 
PUIG erg ete Mites Lip Sean Wag 131 27 26 58 20 
1S GEV Cok A Cp RR I GOIN EER ON Per DO ML TAY gh 117 ys) | oe 53 21 
Nattre seidyin i Vanindy Poy nen 105 24 20 44 17 
Domestic science | a avnaig eel. 90 9 16 48 17 
VoWeg lens ti aety MDE Sr e «cae de QRaNe aut: Se 86 16 18 42 10 
Mantial) framing Bacco, Wiese ce 68 9 "| 42 10 
Development of community- 
mindedness Mh hilena wove ee. y ane 93 19 15 40 19 
Development of leadership ...... 81 14 10 43 14 
PLURTAT Es Oeexe hd Cre ee a eak Cy ore oe Ok 48 14 8 19 7 
A aI feditea On i ie tik Wah Ke ante 8 9 5 3 3 3 


consultation with rural experts, to serve as a standard, These 
items are: (1) nature study, (2) domestic science, (3) agricul- 
ture, (4) manual training, (5) music, (6) civics, (7) thrift, 
(8) adult education, (9) development of leadership, (10) de- 
velopment of community-mindedness. The last two items are 
not, of course, definite studies in themselves but are topics which 
are promoted by schools in such courses as civics and in lectures 
and other subjects specially designed to develop these qualities. 
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Table LXIII shows the number of times that these items 
appear in the programs of the schools of the 140 villages. 

Civics stands out as the most generally taught of the newer 
social subjects. Ninety-seven per cent. of the village schools in 
the Middle Atlantic and Middle West regions included courses on 
this subject. In the Far West this percentage was 91 and in the 
South, 87. Music ranks first in the Far West, second in the 
South and Middle West, third in the Middle Atlantic states where 
nature study has second place. 

In addition to showing the variation in these courses by re- 
gions, the present study also ascertained other variations occur- 
ring with the size of the village. In general, it was found that 
in all regions villages with populations of less than 1,000 gave 
fewer vocational or social subjects in their school programs 
than did schools of the larger villages. Agriculture was the one 
exception to the rule. It occupied a special position in all the 
small villages. In the Middle West, for instance, fifteen of the 
eighteen villages with populations of less than 1,000 taught agri- 
culture, as against five out of twelve of the larger villages. The 
fact that agriculture is the most popular vocational subject in 
the schools of the small village is not a mere matter of chance. 
The small village is in closer touch with the farmer and is more 
willing to give his interest a place in the school curriculum. 

An examination of the programs of four schools—one in each 
region—chosen at random from the field workers’ reports illus- 
trates how they have used one or another of the vocational or 
social subjects in the organization of their curriculum. 

A New York school in a prosperous village of about 1,250 
inhabitants has placed thrift as the major item of the new social 
program. The pupils were even encouraged to start a banking 
association which invested $1,000 in Liberty Bonds during the 
war. 

A southern village of 250 inhabitants, fifteen miles from the 
nearest railroad over poor roads, like many a small-sized village 
has emphasized agriculture. It has a modern school, planned on 
vocational lines, which draws as many as 400 pupils from the 
surrounding territory. The courses in agriculture were directed 
by a Smith-Hughes law teacher. Much of the shop work of 
the carpentry course, as also civics, thrift in the form of farm 
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management, even nature study, including biology, hinged upon 
the idea of an agricultural future. : 

Quite another phase was presented by a Kansas village, which 
has a population of about 600. There the socialization of the 
school curriculum had resulted in the development of community 
spirit and of the school as a social center. Evolving from the 
course in civics, students of which attend hearings in the county 
courts, a health survey of the town was made, every alley 
scrutinized, and a detailed report compiled by the class and pub- 
lished in the local newspaper. 

All the school organizations, of which there were a number, 
were flourishing. There were a P.T.A., a Debating Team, a 
Booster Club, a combined Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A., Girl Re- 
serves, Orchestra and Chorus. The entire high-school body par- 
ticipated in the county music contest and won the cup for chorus 
singing, violin and alto solo. All these social organizations were 
in addition to the ordinary school athletics. 

The all-round vocational program, modified to suit the multiple 
demands of a combined rural and industrial village, is exemplified 
by that of the Union High School of an agricultural village of 
the larger class in California, with a population of 2,200 and a 
tributary population of nearly 4,000, situated in a country mainly 
fruit-raising, and having many industries based upon the fruit 
crop. 

In this school, with a faculty of eighteen, all vocational train- 
ing is based on the project method. For instance, the manual 
training class builds one bungalow, shop or other structure each 
year, which is sold at its real estate value. The domestic science 
class plans the menus, cooks and serves luncheons and dinners 
for local city clubs. School publicity has been taken over by the 
English class, and the students of domestic arts dispose of their 
efforts, wherever possible, to local dealers. A course in auto 
mechanics is provided, and a commercial course for students who 
intend going into business. 


THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE 


In the Middle and Far West regions the teaching of agricul- 
ture and, to a lesser extent, of domestic science and manual train- 
ing, was greatly affected by the depressed condition of agriculture 
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just prior to the period of the survey in 1923-25. Because of 
the acute slump in prices of all farm products, agriculture as a 
vocational course was dropped from the programs of no less than 
ten schools in the villages surveyed, and in some instances com- 
mercial courses were substituted. 

The course on agriculture might possibly have been saved in 
some of the villages if the instructors had been better-qualified 
men. The Smith-Hughes law, making federal and state aid 
available for schools giving courses in vocational agriculture, 
greatly increased the demand for such teachers, and men drifted 
into the profession who were either poorly equipped or did not 
understand the local type of farming. Consequently, since good 
instructors in scientific agriculture command salaries above those 
paid the majority of rural school teachers, in order to rid them- 
selves of incompetent men, school boards in a few of the villages 
reduced the salary for this post so that no one could be found to 
serve. 

Teaching vocational agriculture, particularly where the home 
project method is used, has its risks. One school in California 
discontinued the subject because the instructor advised his class 
one year to invest in a number of full-blooded hogs which, fat- 
tened and prepared for market, were expected to yield a profit. 
The market, however, dropped and the boys lost money instead 
of making it. Sons of two school directors were among the 
losers, and the next year the fathers vetoed the course. 

On the other hand, the farmers of an Illinois community 
learned of the value of alfalfa, a new crop in that district, and 
how to grow it upon their own farms, by watching and ap- 
praising a demonstration crop produced by village school students, 
under the direction of the agricultural instructor, on the school 
farm. An attempt was made to find out whether the presence of 
an agricultural course in the village high school increased the 
enrollment of farm boys. The answer was inconclusive. Too 
many schools had just added or just dropped such courses to 
permit of valid comparison. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


It is in such enterprises as this last that some schools have an 
approximation to adult education, although the demand for 
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formal courses for adults was found to be insignificant, only 
nine of the 140 villages surveyed attempting any kind what- 
soever in their schools. The courses in each instance were voca- 
tional, combined in one Negro school in the South with some 
academic work, 

Three out of nine schools offered commercial courses, em- 
bracing bookkeeping, stenography and typing, for working girls 
and men, which appear to have been well attended. It is inter- 
esting, perhaps significant, that the villages giving commercial 
courses were: one in Iowa, one in Nebraska, and one in Wash- 
ington, i.e., in parts of the country where the farmer had suf- 
fered most from the post-war slump in agriculture. 

Two southern villages had extension courses in agriculture 
for the benefit of the farmer constituency, and two colored schools 
gave vocational instruction to men and women. 

Much work of an educational nature for adults is also carried 
on by means of women’s clubs, home demonstration agents, Home 
Bureaus, P.T.A.’s, and, for men, by the Farm Bureau Agent, and 
the Grange. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Religious instruction for public school credit is an interesting 
innovation in education for the young in this country. A few 
villages, chiefly in Middle Atlantic states, have inaugurated non- 
sectarian Bible and religious instruction, either in the school itself 
or in a separate building with cooperation of the school authori- 
ties. Work done in these classes frequently counts as credits 
toward promotion. 

Local opposition to the introduction of such courses was en- 
countered in some parts of the country and attempts made by 
their proponents to obtain permissive legislation for their estab- 
lishment were defeated. Thus, in an Idaho village Bible in- 
struction in the public school was dropped because of local objec- 
tions, but here the purpose was achieved by instituting a Daily 
Vacation Bible School, which was legal because wholly under 
church auspices, but work in which could not receive school 
credit. 

Methods of instruction vary in different villages, but the fol- 
lowing description of the plan for week-day religious instruction 
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employed at Afton, New York, furnishes an illustration of the 
working of such a school. 

The four pastors of the four denominations in the village, 
i.e., the Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal, and Prot- 
estant Episcopal churches, their four Sunday-school superin- 
tendents and two persons chosen at large formed a council to 
promote and administer the project. 

The children received a little less than one hour’s instruction 
every Wednesday afternoon in the schoolrooms of three of the 
churches, which were furnished with chairs and tables of the 
proper size, stereopticon, blackboard, and other necessary supplies. 
Under the care of a Religious Day School teacher the children 
marched to the different churches by grades—the first grade to 
the Baptist church, the second to the Presbyterian, the third to 
the Methodist Episcopal, and so on in rotation, 

Pastors, experienced day-school teachers, and, for supply, 
Sunday-school teachers of broad understanding, gave their ser- 
vices for the lessons, and all expense incurred in connection with 
the school was borne by the churches interested, each of the four 
denominations making its own assessment. 

The pupils’ grades were entered on their report cards and 
textbooks for use during the lesson were furnished to pupils from 
grades 4-8 inclusive, the entire text of a recognized series being 
used. Students in the ninth grade worked for Regents examina- 
tion and credits, the text for this grade having been assigned by 
the State Board of Regents. 

These classes for religious instruction enrolled 98 per cent. of 
all grade pupils and had an attendance record of 92.6 per cent. 
Previously, 40 per cent. of the children had not been reached by 
either Sunday school or church. 


EXTRA-CURRICULA ACTIVITIES 


The value for the development of character of extra-curricula 
activities, both cultural and athletic, was widely recognized in the 
village schools. Many of them, however, were hampered in 
regard to certain phases of organized athletics by the limited 
material at their disposal. 

Among the numerous non-athletic activities in these schools — 
are found musical organizations and literary, debating or other 
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clubs. Glee clubs are found more frequently than any other or- 
ganization, except in the South, where the old-fashioned literary 
club is still the most popular, occurring in three schools out of 
four. 

About sixty of the school systems have definitely adopted a 


TABLE LXIV—NUMBER OF VILLAGES WITH ATHLETICS IN 
VILLAGE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Boys Girls 
Basket- Other Basket- Other 
Region Football Baseball ball Athletics ball Athletics 
VUIMTPECIONS wee neath 81 96 118 88 82 21 
Middle Atlantic ....... 9 19 18 13 9 4 
Seuth tan e sole ares seek 16 24 24 16 18 2 
Middle’ West ...:2..... O/ a2 55 39 39 10 
Far auese cnt ot ce eles 4: 19 21 ca 20 16 5 


far-reaching program of community service with the aim of 
making the school the social center of the community. These 
schools put on a wide variety of programs during the school year, 
both with their own student organizations and with imported 


TABLE LXV—NUMBER OF VILLAGES WITH SOCIAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN VILLAGE HIGH SCHOOLS 


All Middle Middle Far 

Organization Regions Atlantic South West West 
(SIR BCID She de ee pracahte Os ¢ 84 12 15 39 18 
C)rchestrawe nie sce. ue aoe tee 70 16 8 30 16 
Batid he pote eee 20 5 3 7 5 
Literaryrcia 60o. hoes kek Ae 68 14 Pb 19 13 
Debating yclub eae he yunie 34 4 9 12 9 
Othertclubs tawantiniels bow ies 84 15 11 37 21 


talent. One school has a slogan, “Friday night, family night,” 
and aims each week to have something that the whole family 
can enjoy. The community is urged to “get the Friday night 
habit” and it seems to be acquiring it. Several other schools had 
more than twenty public entertainments of one kind or another 
each school year. In a few of these communities there was criti- 
cism that there was too much going on, but in the main the | 
problem of young people was less acute where the social program 
was strong than elsewhere. 

In ten high schools the superintendent was definitely opposed 
to any enterprises of this kind. “The school is a school and only 
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a school,” said one. The remaining school systems, or about half 
the total number, fall between the two extremes represented by 
these ten schools, on the one hand, and by the sixty which have 
definitely adopted programs of community service, on the other 
hand. Plays, debates and musicals were the most popular form 
of entertainment. Literary programs appealed only in the south- 
ern and Middle Atlantic states. Exhibits of pupils’ work, parents’ 
day, and achievement or accomplishment days were well regarded. 
Operettas and lyceum courses were also tried. The response of 
the parents was usually encouraging. It was considered poor in 
only six villages and fair in twenty. In the other 105 villages 
out of the 131 on which reliable information could be secured on 
this point, the verdict as to parental support and attendance was 
faood, excellent,” “very good,” or “fine.” ® 


PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 


In addition to the activities under school auspices some schools 
have attempted to increase an appreciation of their work and needs 
and to establish a closer tie with their patrons by organizing 
Parent-Teachers Associations. These associations, sometimes 
called Home and School Leagues, are the connecting link between 
the school and the community. The membership is supposed to 
include the parents of the pupils and the school-teachers. The 
Association offers the opportunity for a discussion of problems 
of interest, for getting over to the community the reasons behind 
school policies, and hence for creating better understanding. Such 
associations also work for the schools and frequently supply some 
cultural values to the social life of the community by bringing 
in lecturers. Usually they meet once a month. 

The average expenses of these organizations vary greatly. 
Complete data were not obtainable, but the average for thirteen 
of the eighteen southern associations was $416.54. Nine far- 
western associations averaged $96.31, two dollars higher than the 
figure for the fourteen middle-western organizations. In the 
Middle Atlantic states three of the associations spent practically 
nothing. The other three averaged $38.30. 

Among the 140 villages Parent-Teachers Associations are 
most highly developed in California, where there is an efficient 


8 For a discussion of the question of health and the part of the school in safe- 
guarding the health of its pupils and educating them in hygiene, see Chapter VIII. 
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state-wide federation of such associations, and in the South. In 
the latter region there are far fewer social organizations per 
village than elsewhere. The Parent-Teachers Association, there- 
fore, has little competition for the leisure time of the people and 
fills a place in the general social life of the community in addition 
to its specific contributions to the school. 

The social achievements of these organizations are varied. 
Many of them assist the school library. Especially, though not 
exclusively, in the South the interest extends to the purchase of 
equipment such as pianos, phonographs and maps, and oc- 
casionally includes the holding of entertainments to supplement 
school funds available for a new building or for the addition 
of an auditorium. Several associations took over much of the 


ia aca oese RS Me Ee ered htt aa ASSOCIATIONS IN VIL- 


Number Average Membership 
Region Total Male Female 
Desde sAt antic: we iawinn kas abalone 6 69 23 46 
SOUT ES eh arn cata vas 2 eects ane 18 65 7 58 
WiidleeWVest ay cd ake oat Wien sae wee 23 92 30 62 
PORE CSE eu Ae OUR RU Als bch aa ae 9 90 18 72 


social life of the school and arranged for musicals, socials, plays 
and dances. Such efforts were reported as being helpful in 
solving the “problem of the young people.” Another activity of 
some of these associations is to use their political influence to 
secure adequate appropriations or to bring about consolidation 
of schools. 

Only two villages in five have Parent-Teachers Associations. 
Only in the South is the proportion better than half. In about 
half the remaining villages such organizations have been tried 
but they have died. In the main the reason for this was the lack 
of program. To some school principals discussion seemed to be 
the end and aim of such bodies and one association died because 
“though the people attended very well they would take no active 
part.” Many principals and teachers, while sympathetic to the 
movement, appear to lack understanding of their constituencies 
and the skill in community organization necessary to make 
Parent-Teachers Associations valuable adjuncts to the school. 
Other schoolmen have expressed views definitely opposed to any 
community organization interested in the school. ‘“They’re 
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always a nuisance,” said one principal. Another man stated: 
“The folks pay us to run the school. That’s all they have to 
do. A Parent-Teachers Association gets into things that are none 
of its business.” 


SUMMARY 


From the data presented in this chapter it appears that village 
schools are held in high esteem by their communities. Buildings 
are good, teachers’ training and salaries conform to the generally 
accepted standards, the attendance of pupils is good, even if not 
quite as high as in the cities, and village youth remain longer in 
school than do city boys and girls. Education as a social service 
is not narrowly interpreted. Instead, many of these schools are 
enriching their programs with vocational and social subjects and 
in the development of varied extra-curricula activities they are 
making an effective contribution to the social life of their student 
bodies and communities. It should be added that many build- 
ings were used for community meetings, lectures, boy and girl 
scout meetings, winter chautauquas, clinics, daily vacation Bible 
schools, banquets, band rehearsals and meetings of various or- 
ganizations, while school gymnasiums were usually at the dis- 
posal of the community when not needed by the school. In short, 
the public school is a most important factor in the social life of 
villages. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE VILLAGE CHURCH 


JupcEp by the money contributed, the time invested by the 
inhabitants, and the value of the buildings used, the school and 
the church are the two most important social institutions in agri- 
cultural villages. The last chapter discussed the first of these 
institutions. The present chapter considers the second and will 
present and discuss data from the 140 village communities on 
five main problems in the religious life of American villages today. 

These five problems are: the problem arising from the con- 
dition known as “‘overchurching”’; the problem of church support 
in competitive situations; the villageward trend of rural churches; 
the failure of churches to reach all groups in their respective com- 
munities; and, finally, the problem presented by emotionalist re- 
ligion particularly prevalent in western villages. 

The data may be divided for consideration into three groups: 
(1) data that merely confirm the results of earlier studies and 
which, therefore, do not require detailed presentation here; 
(2) data showing that slight changes have taken place in village 
church life during the period elapsing between the Institute’s study 
of rural counties, which was national in scope, and the present 
village study; and (3) new data that throw important light upon 
the five problems under consideration. 

Briefly, data of the first group confirm the following previous 
findings: 

That there are more churches in villages than in any other 
type of community. 

That in village communities, church equipment, though far 
more adequate in village than in open country, is poor except for 
the maintenance of a preaching program. Nearly half of the 
churches in the present study are one-room buildings and few of 
those having more than one room are equipped for real community 
service. 


That village churches have been slow to adapt themselves to 
172 
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changing conditions. That their programs are stereotyped and 
highly standardized and that, therefore, the fewer the members, 
the higher the cost per person for carrying on the work. 

That the stronger the competition among churches, the 
stronger the leaders sent to serve them. More will be said on this 
subject later in this chapter. 

That churches receiving home-mission aid in a ineee where 
the competition was ee, were often most energetically pro- 
moted; and that non-competitive fields were generally compara- 
tively neglected. 

That Sunday schools were for the most part poor in educa- 
tional equipment, in trained teachers, in social program and in 
up-to-date class method. Incidentally, it may be mentioned here 
that only two-fifths of the churches of the village study had 
separate Sunday-school rooms; and that, nevertheless, Sunday 
school was the most important feature of the church activity next 
to preaching, such schools being held by 80 per cent. of the 
churches of the country and by 90 per cent. of those of the 
villages.* 

The data in the second group show certain changes that have 
talen place during the period intervening between the two studies; 
and since those data are closely related to the major problems to 
be discussed, they are merely listed here in brief. 

In the study already referred to, which covered intensively 
twenty-five representative rural counties and used data from 177, 
it was felt that denominational competition was less keen in the 
Far West than elsewhere. Traditional loyalties did not seem to 
be a part of the life of that region, while cooperation in adminis- 
tration was further developed there than elsewhere. During the 
last five years the situation has considerably changed. Certain 
emotional sects have developed into active opposition to the older 
organizations throughout the country, especially in the Far West, 
and rivalries have been greatly increased in that area. 

Differences in the financial condition of churches were also 
found. The village study showed higher proportions of expendi- 
ture for pastors’ salaries and for benevolences and a lower pro- 
portion for upkeep. This may be partly explained by the fact that, 


1 For full explanation of these data see the Institute’s publications, The Town 
and Country Church in the United States and Diagnosing the Rural Church. 
Tables comparing the results of former studies with those of this study and giving 
the detailed data on which this chapter is based will be found in Appendix G 
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since the war, building programs have necessarily been curtailed. 

In the county study church valuations averaged in villages 
$6,437, in country areas, $2,750, The village study showed a 
definite increase in property valuation, village churches averaging 
$11,937 and country churches $2,932 in value. This increase is 
largely owing to the general rise in prices during the five-year 
period, and the fact that in the previous study villages were 
smaller in average populations. 

The county study showed a higher percentage of mission- 
aided churches, though the village study reported a higher average 
grant. In the former study one church in five received aid and 
the average grant amounted to $216. The village study showed 
one church in nine receiving some home-mission aid and the 
average grant to white village churches to be $350, to white 
country churches $198, making an average for the entire study 
of $288 per aided church. 

Sunday-school data for the two studies showed little essential 
difference except on two points. In the former study only about 
1 per cent. of the churches were found to include the Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School and week-day religious education among their 
activities. The village study showed that 15 per cent. of the 
churches were actively interested in both.’ 

In addition to the data confirming the results of previous 
studies, and data pointing out differences in the results of former 
and present studies, the survey of the 140 communities produced 
a fund of entirely new data, now to be presented, regarding 
religious conditions. 


“OVERCHURCHING” 


Of the five major problems, to which reference has already 
been made, perhaps the most important is that of “overchurching.” 
With respect to this problem, the data will be presented, first, in 
relation to the distribution of churches in the 140 communities. 

The study covered the records of 1,399 active church organi- 
zations, of which 1,163 are white Protestant, 153 are Negro 
Protestant and eighty-three are Roman Catholic. These churches 
serve a population of 457,831, of which number 185,212, or 40.3 
per cent., live in villages. Of the total number of churches 780, 


2 For statistical data showing more clearly this comparative information, see 
tables in Appendix C. 
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or 55.8 per cent., were located in villages which have in them but 
two-fifths of the population. 

In these communities there was found to be one church for 
every 327 persons. The disparity between village and country is 
again noted in that the villages have one church for every 237 and 
the country districts one for every 440 persons. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to note ate not one of 
the 140 communities approached a standard long ago arbitrarily 
fixed by the Town and Country Committee of the Home Missions 
Council. That group, on the basis of the administrative experi- 
ence of its members, declared that one church per thousand inhabi- 
tants was the ratio to be striven for as promising to yield the best 
results. 

The number of churches per village is also significant because 
it gives a rough index of more or less active differences among 
village people. The average number of churches per village was 
5.6. Variations from this figure occurred according to region 
and to village population, and are shown in Appendix C. The 
villages having four churches each form the largest group, the 
villages with five churches, the next largest. Not a single village 
has one church only. Sixty villages have seven or more churches 
each, and two have as many as fifteen each. 

In all three size-groups of villages the Middle West equaled 
or approached the average number of churches per village. In 
the small-size group the Middle Atlantic communities had the 
largest number of churches, largely because many of these villages 
dated back to Colonial times and reached their peak of population 
in the early decades of the nineteenth century. Churches founded 
then have tenaciously held on to life. 

Small memberships in churches are an important factor in this 
problem. Almost three-fifths of the churches have memberships 
of less than 100. In the small villages two-thirds of the churches 
have fewer than 100 members each. In western villages the 
largest number of churches have fewer than twenty-five members 
each. Membership data are given in detail in Appendix C. 

Another factor entering into what is termed “overchurching” 
has to do with the denominations at work in the communities. 
The list given in the appendix shows that seventy-seven different 
sects are at work in the villages, and sixty-three in country areas. 
The list speaks for itself and needs no explanation. 
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An attempt was made to discover whether, as the number of 
churches in a community of a given size increased, church ef- 
ficiency declined. The results were not fully conclusive. It was 
found that as the number of churches increased there was a 
slight, but by no means proportionate, increase in the ratio of 
population enlisted in the churches. 

There was also an increase in the total amount of money 
raised; but this increase was also by no means proportionate to 
the increased number of churches. In other words, as the 
number of churches increased in villages of a given size, they 
enlisted more people under the spur of competition; but the aver- 
age membership and the budget of each church declined. Another 
reason for this increase in total membership and in gifts lay in 
the fact that as competition became more strenuous the leadership 
of the churches improved. Thus, in villages of the medium-size 
group, those having three churches, one-third of the ministers had 
enjoyed the advantage of training in college or in college and 
seminary. In villages with four churches this ratio increased to 
three out of five. In the five-church villages the proportion was 
two out of three, whereas in the six-, and seven-church villages, 
nine out of every ten ministers had received this type of training. 
In other words, where the competition was more severe, there 
denominations put their best equipped men; but where each church 
had the greatest opportunity, there ministers were sent who were 
less well equipped. This is exactly the reverse of the situation 
found in the open country in other studies. In the country a high 
density of churches was found to make not only for small mem- 
berships, but also for untrained ministers. 

The Institute’s study of the forty most successful town and 
country churches in the United States * clearly shows that, from 
every point of view, a well-trained man in a non-competitive 
situation can produce better records than an equally well-trained 
man in a competitive situation. The present study shows, how- 
ever, that in a given situation well-trained men laboring under 
competitive conditions, resulting from the presence of more 
churches, can produce better results, measured by gross totals, 
than can men not so well trained, who are laboring where churches 
are fewer and competition is less. Because of the small number 


8 See Tested Methods in Town and Country Churches and Churches of Distinc- 
tion in Town and Country. 
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of villages in each size group, it was not possible to compare com- 
munities of the same size having different numbers of churches. 

When the analysis proceeded to the per capita basis, a slightly 
different story developed. Total per capita contributions re- 
mained almost constant, regardless of the number of churches, 
although benevolent contributions fell off sharply. Thus, in the 
medium-size group of villages, the contribution for benevolences, 
which was $7.52 per member in two church villages, declined 
steadily until it became $4.42 in those villages that had seven 
churches each. Similarly, there was a tendency for the average 
per capita expenses for ministers’ salaries to decline as the number 
of churches increased. Thus, in the medium-size villages with 
two churches each, the average per capita contribution to min- 
ister’s salary was nearly $10.00. In the villages with five churches 
each, the average per capita fell to $6.56. In villages with still 
more churches than five, there was a slight increase in the per 
capita contribution, but not enough to negative the tendency. 

As the number of churches in a community of a given size 
increases, the proportion of the total of church contributions that 
must be obtained to cover organization maintenance increases. 

A probable reason for the failure to discover conclusive tests 
of the effect of competition on church efficiency is to be found 
perhaps in the fact that, as the number of churches increased, the 
number of small and irregularly organized emotional sects also 
increased. Churches of this type are peculiarly careless with all 
records, and in the medium-size and especially in the large-size 
villages, this group was considerable. 

Another reason for the inconclusive result lay in the fact that 
when all small villages are combined, or all medium, or all large 
villages, such a variety of environmental factors enter into the 
situation that a precise and thoroughly accurate appraisal of the 
effect of competition on financial contributions is not possible. 
Obviously, a village in the heart of the Corn Belt or in the irri- 
gated fruit section of California can afford to support more 
churches than can a declining Middle Atlantic village of similar 
size, or a southern community that has suffered from the boll 
weevil. The sample of villages studied was not sufficiently large 
to permit of analysis according to different environments and dif- 
ferent size-groupings within each region. It was hoped that the 
Middle West, with sixty villages, might furnish a sufficiently 
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large sample to admit of more detailed analysis. Unfortunately 
this was not the case. The number of villages in the various 
groups of churches per village varied from three to sixteen but 
exceeded ten in only two groups; there were ten villages or more 
in only those groups having four and five churches to the village. 
To attempt to divide such groups among villages of comparable 
wealth or size meant to reduce the sample to the disappearing 
point. 

However, when all middle western villages were taken to- 
gether the same tendencies appeared which have been noted above. 
Total per capita contributions varied but slightly. Contributions 
to benevolent causes decreased as the number of churches in- 
creased. They ranged from $5.02 to $5.26 per member in the 
two-, three-, and four-church villages, but dropped to $4.02 per 
member in the five-church villages and to $3.85 in the six- and 
seven-church villages. 

This failure to secure fully conclusive data as to the effect 
of church density on church efficiency is not as surprising as it 
may appear to the uninitiated. As pointed out in other Institute 
studies,* the rural church throughout America has developed a 
highly stereotyped and standardized program. The fewer the 
people who support a church, the higher the cost to each person. 

The emphasis in the preceding section has been upon objective 
and precise tests. No attempt has been made to measure the 
spiritual effects of “overchurching.” There was much testimony 
by local leaders as to such effects. For instance, where competi- 
tion among churches was severe there was much complaint that 
religious differences prevented unified action in various com- 
munity projects; that they made impossible such dissimilar things 
as community organization and week-day religious education. 
This was especially noticeable in a Pennsylvania community in 
which the eighteen churches had enlisted barely half of the popu- 
lation of 1,500. It was markedly absent in Parma, Idaho, where 
one of the most successful rural churches in America ministered 
to an entire community with its church and community house. 
To trace and evaluate the spiritual effects of “overchurching” 
through the different degrees of “overchurching” in the inter- 
vening villages is not a task for which this study was equipped. 

4 See especially Diagnosing the Rural Church, Chapter III. 
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HOME-MISSION AID 


The second problem, that of home-mission aid, which is 
now to be considered, must be taken in connection with ‘“‘over- 
churching.” 

The number of churches aided, one in seven of the white 
Protestant societies, is lower than the ratio discovered in the 
county study, but the average grant is much higher. The explana- 
tion of these facts is to be found in two things. The earlier study 
covered places up to 5,000 population and in these towns there 
was more competition than elsewhere. In other words, with the 
towns eliminated the ratio of aided churches would be less than 
one in five. It is reported that some denominations have cut 
down the number of aided churches in the last five years on 
account of the financial depression. The difference in the size 
of the grant is largely due to the fact that the earlier study cov- 
ered all rural territory, and open-country churches do not receive 
as generous treatment from home-mission agencies as do those 
located in the centers of rural population. The average grant to 
the country churches in the village communities was only $198. 
In the villages grants ran as high as $1,200 a year and grants of 
from $600 to $900 were not exceptional. This is a considerable 
contribution from the denomination at large to enable the small 
group of its faith in a given village to continue to hold services. 

Over one-half of the 140 villages have in them some church 
receiving home-mission aid, though less than one-half of the com- 
munities report country churches receiving such aid. Sixty-eight 
per cent. of the Far West villages and over one-half of the 
southern villages have in them home-mission aided churches. 

The total amount of such aid received by ninety-two villages 
was $32,171 in the year preceding the survey. This means that 
of the entire number of 710 Protestant village churches in the 
study, 14 per cent. were being aided with funds from church 
boards and that the average grant per church was $350. Of the 
ninety-two white village churches receiving aid, twenty-six were 
in villages having four, and nineteen were in villages having five 
or more, Protestant village churches each. Many cases were 
found in which the result of home-mission aid was to perpetuate 
competition. In very few cases was such aid available to under- 
churched areas. 
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THE TREND TOWARD THE VILLAGE 


The third problem to be considered in this chapter has to do 
with the villageward trend of churches. In the county study it 
was found that 22.6 per cent. of the village church-members 
lived in the country. The present study showed a considerable 
increase in country membership of village churches, 31.6 per cent. 
of the village church-members residing outside of corporation 
boundaries. 

The concentration of churches in villages already noted is 
significant and raises two questions, first, as to the degree of 
success in reaching dwellers in village and country, and, second, 
as to the relative appeal of village and country churches to the 
population in these two parts of the communities. 

In no region does the church reach as high a proportion of 
the country as of the village population. This country population 
is not remote from centers, but is found in the immediately 
contiguous territory and supports largely the economic and social 
agencies of villages. 

This population rarely has its own stores, and in many cases 
it has given up its own former social organizations. In some 
communities the school, too, has gone, having been merged in a 
consolidated system. And just as the more prosperous farmer 
has become accustomed to drive past the one-time busy country 
store on his way to trade in the village, so has he become accus- 
tomed to drive by the cross-roads church to attend services in the 
larger center. Thus, the leadership that once bore the responsi- 
bility of carrying forward the country church has gradually been 
absorbed by village organizations and the country churches have 
been left in the hands of those whose influence is less in the com- 
munity. This movement villageward has had a marked influence 
on rural religion. It has meant fewer in attendance at country 
church services and more irregular services, diminishing funds 
and, therefore, a still more poorly paid leadership. True, there 
are exceptions. In all but twenty-five communities there were 
found country churches. The South, as a region, has not suc- 
cumbed to the tendency of country churches to decline to the 
same degree as other regions. 

In the Middle West and to a less extent in the Middle Atlantic 
areas there are still country churches, affiliated with liturgical 
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and frequently with foreign-language denominations, which have 
withstood the appeal of village churches. There were communi- 
ties in all regions in which, either because town and country rela- 
tions were not good or because villages demanded a standard of 
living with which the farmer or his family could not keep pace, 
country churches remained strong. ‘Women more than men 
seemed to feel such social distinctions. Distance was also a factor. 
The farther a country church was from the center, the better it 
was found to hold its membership. But despite these important 
exceptions the trend was found to be the other way. 

An analysis of the residence of church-members of village 
and country churches shows that, except in the South, the country 
church is losing to the village church. In the Middle Atlantic and 
Middle West regions village churches have almost as many 
members living in the country as the country churches have 
members. In the Far West the total membership roll of the 
country churches is only one-third of the country members en- 
rolled in village churches. Even in the South three out of every 
ten country people belonging to churches have united with village 
organizations. Nationally speaking, two-fifths of the country 
church-members have united, not with their own, but with village 
churches. They constitute nearly one-third of the enrollment of 
village churches, while only 3 per cent. of the country church- 
members live in the villages. 

The significant thing about the movement of country people 
into village churches is that it has been so largely voluntary. 
Though the village church is in effect competing successfully with 
the country church, it is, in more than a majority of cases, simply 
receiving those who come to it. Those who come are, for the most 
part, the social and economic leaders of the countryside. Those 
who remain do not feel at home in village churches and yet find it 
difficult to maintain working organizations in the country. The 
passive attitude on the part of village churches, assumed in order 
to give the country church a chance, permits that country church 
to be weakened and deprives the rural part of the community of 
aggressive and thorough service. The question of why country 
people preferred village churches to country churches was 
answered in all regions in the same way. The village church has 
a better preacher, a better building and frequently better music 
than the church at the cross-roads. The automobile and improved 
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roads have made it possible for the more prosperous to come to 
the center and enjoy these advantages and secure the satisfaction 
that comes from worshiping with numbers of people. 

This situation has arisen with the growth of villages. Origi- 
nally the village church was the head of a circuit, the country 
appointments of which shared the minister with the village. 
When the village grew it demanded a full-time resident pastor. 
The country churches, left to themselves and deprived of the 
support of the village, could not afford to employ as well trained 
a pastor; and if they did, the shouldering of the additional finan- 
cial burden was made possible by including several more country 
churches in the circuit. 

In the present study only forty-two of the 515 white Protes- 
tant country churches were found to have full-time resident 
pastors. Fifty-three country churches were pastorless and over 
one-half were served by non-resident pastors. On the other hand, 
over two-fifths of the village churches had full-time resident 
pastors and nearly one-third were served by resident pastors 
serving one village and one or more outside points each. 

Three-fifths of the pastors serving the churches in the study 
lived in villages; only 8 per cent. lived in the country, and 30 per 
cent. were non-resident. 

This factor of pastoral residence in villages is reflected in the 
number of services held in village and country. While nearly 
three-fourths of the village churches held regular weekly services, 
only one-third of the country churches held services every Sunday. 

As a result of these conditions, namely, the irregularity of 
service in the country, the employment of only a portion of the 
time of non-resident pastors and the fact that the leaders of the 
open country attend village churches, an easy victory has been 
gained by churches at the center. 

Many signs were observed in this survey that village churches 
have in general failed to take into consideration the results of 
the increasing tendency of country people to attend village 
churches. Farm areas surrounding villages were often found 
almost entirely neglected by the village churches. Little active 
effort to welcome country people was in evidence. Village church- 
members and leaders seldom visited their country neighbors on 
church business. In no area was the proportion of the country 
population affiliated with churches, whether village or country, 
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equal to the proportion of villagers who were church-members. 
In every region it was apparent that village churches had not 
attempted any systematic evangelization in the open country.° 


CHURCH-GOING VILLAGERS 


Though, as has been shown, village churches, for, one reason 
or another, fail in adequate service to the open country, the 
question still remains, “What about their service to the village 
itself ?’”—which is another way of stating the fourth problem to 
be considered, the reach of the village church among its own 
people within the corporation limits. 

An examination of age-groups and sex-groups in churches of 
the village study compared with those reported in the same com- 
munities in the 1920 census shows some striking results, and 
throws considerable light upon the extent to which churches have 
been successful in reaching their people. 

The proportion of males and females in the total population 
for the three age-groups, ten to twenty, twenty-one to forty-four, 
and forty-five years of age and over, was secured from the 
census. Church-memberships of every church in 117 villages 
were similarly divided. In the population 48.5 per cent. were 
males, 51.5 per cent. females. The church-membership contained 
39.9 per cent. males and 60.1 per cent. females. Obviously the 
village church is not reaching men and boys as successfully as it 
is reaching women and girls. This holds true for every region 
and for nearly every age-group. The only exception is in the 
South, where, of the males forty-five years of age and over, the 
proportion in the church-membership slightly exceeds the propor- 
tion in the total population. In every region a disproportionate 
part of the village church-membership consists of older people, 
especially older women, a situation that raises some interesting 
questions. Do advancing years turn people to religion? The 
bulk of the testimony and the figures on accession to church- 
membership would seem to indicate that age is but a slight factor. 


5 The actual proportions by region are: 


Per Cent. Village Per Cent. Country 
Population in Church Population in Church 
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Habits of a lifetime do not change in later life. Did the church 
of a generation ago reach young people better than does the 
church of today? The inference that it did seems to be a fair 
one from these figures, even granting that some of those under 
twenty will undoubtedly unite with the church. The details of 
this comparison between the proportion of age- and sex-groups 
in the population and the proportion of the same groups in church- 
membership are to be found in Appendix C.° 

In all three age-groups the percentage of females of villages 
affiliated with the churches exceeds that of males. While only 
35.8 per cent. of the older males in the total male population are 
church-members, 56.4 per cent. of the females are reported on 
the church rolls. The higher percentage of females holds for 
every age-group in all four regions. In the churches of the west- 
ern villages there are relatively twice as many women as there 
are men who are church-members. The South and Middle West 
lead in percentage of female population in the church-member- 
ship. 

It is also possible, with these data, to show the proportion of 
each age-group and sex-group reached by the church in those 
same 117 villages. The results emphasize the previous conclu- 
sions. Only in the South and Middle Atlantic does the propor- 
tion of males in the church exceed two out of five. In the Far 
West it is less than one in five.’ 

In the villages of the South with populations of 1,000 or 
less, 87.9 per cent. of the females are reported as church-mem- 
bers. This is the highest percentage found in any age- and sex- 
group or in either the medium- or large-size communities. In this 
same area the proportion of males in the church-membership, 73.6 
per cent., also exceeds all others. In all other regions the medium- 

6 Age-groups and sex-groups in church-memberships were secured from every 
church in 117 villages. In twenty-three villages it was not possible to obtain com- 
plete data on membership divisions in all churches, and therefore those villages are 
not included in the above discussion. ‘The tables reveal some very interesting 
differences in the age- and sex-distribution in the four areas. For a further dis- 
cussion of these and other significant data of a similar nature see American 
Villagers. 

7It must be remembered that the census figures on which the comparisons in 
Appendix Table 27 are based were gathered from two to four years prior to this 
survey. | In order to reduce the margin of error it was assumed that, whatever the 
change in population, the relation between the age-groups and sex-groups had re- 
mained constant, or in other words that the per cent. of increase, if any, applied to 
all groups equally. This per cent. was then applied to the 1920 figures. It is be- 
lieved that the margin of error is quite small as population changes were relatively 


slight and villages which showed considerable change are among the twenty-three 
eliminated from this comparison. 
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size village makes a somewhat better record than either the large 
or the small village. 

This analysis of the relative strength of the appeal of the vil- 
lage church to various age-groups and sex-groups raises some 
questions which cannot be answered by the data. The failure of 
the church to reach men is no new phenomenon, though it had 
usually been assumed that the failure was greater in the cities 
than elsewhere. This study shows that it is also present in agri- 
cultural villages to a marked degree. The data are not sufficient 
to permit of a precise explanation of why this is so. 

A study of distribution by age and sex in the various church 
organizations also gives an index for the extent of appeal churches 
make in their programs to the various groups they serve. 

There are in all the churches studied, village and open-coun- 
try, 2,437 organizations other than Sunday schools, with a total 
enrollment of 81,124. Of this number, four-fifths belong to vil- 
lage church organizations. ‘This shows how little the average 
country church is concerned with anything more than a preaching 
program. By far the largest number of organizations are for 
women and mixed groups; in fact, over half the total number 
of persons enrolled are members of women’s organizations. The 
number of women in church groups outnumbers that of all others 
combined, 

Men and boys are not conspicuous on the list of organizations, 
women and girls outnumbering them nine times. Country 
churches are little interested in organizations. Only eight men’s 
and three boys’ groups are reported by 619 country churches. 
About one-fifth of the country churches have mixed groups, such 
as the Christian Endeavor; and in the country even the women’s 
groups are fewer and loosely organized. 

The outstanding fact about church organizations, as about 
community organizations, is that only about 6 per cent. of the 
members of all church groups are boys and girls, though in the 
mixed groups such as Christian Endeavor, Epworth League, and 
Baptist Young People’s Union, the enrollment is over nine times 
as large as the total enrolled in the separate groups for boys and 
girls. 

Two-thirds of the churches have organizations for women, 
but it is the exceptional church that has organized its men and 
boys. 
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In a study of the social organizations of villages described 
in the following chapter, it was found that young people were 
peculiarly neglected; that adults had organized without taking 
their young people into serious consideration. The church study 
showed this same tendency, excepting in its attempt to hold young 
people through Sunday schools and purely religious organizations 
without regard to any seven-day-a-week program. 


THE EMOTIONAL CHURCHES 


The discussion now turns to the fifth problem—one that has 
a marked bearing upon all of the others presented—the problem 
presented by the emotional type of religion. In the last decade 
this type has become one of the chief concerns of church life, 
especially on the Pacific Coast, has had its influence upon denomi- 
national attitudes, upon church finance, upon the drawing power 
of village churches, upon the religious appeal of all age-groups 
and sex-groups. At the present time the question is being de- 
bated whether these loosely organized, foot-loose groups, that 
have arisen in revolt against the older, better established denomi- 
nations, will ultimately break down the latter, or whether they 
will give new life and impetus to the older groups, establishing 
thereby new, well-organized, more progressive religious institu- 
tions with broad enough vision to minister successfully to all 
eroups. 

The emotionalists are generally organized on the fringe of 
the larger communities. Their meetings are held in tents, vacant 
stores, halls or homes. Of the twenty-five groups of these sects 
found in the twenty-two western communities, eleven had build- 
ings, five of them, however, valued at less than $1,000 each. 

The ministers of these sects, in the churches that have any, 
are usually untrained and poorly paid, if paid at all. Eleven of 
the twenty-five village groups are served by laymen. Twelve 
have resident ministers, none of whom are paid salaries of more 
than $1,400, the average salary amounting to less than $500. 

Memberships are small as a rule, though the attendance at 
evangelistic services outnumbers the church-memberships many 
times. Eight of the twenty-five groups have fewer than twenty 
members; eight have from twenty to forty, and five have more 
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than forty but fewer than one hundred members. Four have no 
membership records whatever. 

Recruits are generally secured not from the unchurched classes 
but from the memberships of other churches. They include those 
who have grown dissatisfied with their former organizations, 
who have found their own churches too formal and not fur- 
nishing an opportunity for individual expression. Others have 
joined the emotionalist groups to be healed of various diseases 
by faith when medicines have failed to produce a cure. Thus, 
the gain of the new has in many cases meant loss to the older, 
better-established organizations. 

For example, an evangelistic service was held in a certain 
church in a California village. It had ended in a split in that 
organization and those who had by the service “seen the light” 
had withdrawn and formed a new group. In a seriously over- 
churched Idaho village a great evangelistic service had practically 
crippled the religious life of the community, since from almost 
every church several leading members had withdrawn to attempt 
the organization of one more church. This, however, ended in 
failure and when the survey was made the former members were 
drifting back. 

Many theories were advanced regarding the reasons for the 
rapid growth of this type of religion. Some said they believed 
it was only a natural part of the westward movement; that it 
was an attempt to fill the needs of those hungry for the revival 
of the old-time camp-meeting religion; that it was a stab at 
modernism and the other extreme swing of the pendulum toward 
fundamentalism; that it was part of the post-bellum state of 
mind. One religious leader remarked that this type of spiritual 
expression was another wedge which would, if its strength con- 
tinued to grow, succeed in time in the ultimate breaking up of 
the old, established denominations. 

Various instances were found in the village and country sec- 
tions studied that bore out this statement to an alarming degree. 
In one of the more conservative California villages the strongest 
church had offered its building for the use of evangelistic services 
from which it fully expected to benefit. When the meeting proved 
to be so lacking in self-control that the church was forced to 
withdraw the use of its building, the enthusiasts of the new faith 
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moved to an abandoned schoolhouse where they continued their 
evening services late into the night, much to the chagrin of the 
quiet people of the community. News spread of wonderful heal- 
ing. Young people, formerly uninterested in community affairs, 
flocked to the meeting. It was a new experience to them. They 
enjoyed the excitement, the like of which they had never seen 
before in this village, which had always been proud of a con- 
servative religious background. 

Though relatively few well-organized churches of the emo- 
tionalist type were found in the twenty-two western villages, the 
results of camp meetings were to be seen in nearly all. Even in 
the open country, splits had been caused in churches, and mem- 
bers who had formerly worshiped under one roof were holding 
services in two separate buildings. Those who had remained in 
the old organizations were placed in the most difficult position, 
their responsibility being doubled, while those of the new sects 
had thrown off all responsibility, since the emotional groups re- 
quire scarcely any financial backing other than for the rent of a 
hall, for freewill offering, and for meager payment of pastors’ 
salaries. 

One of the outstanding factors in this type of religion was 
the attitude of young people toward it. Some of them had suc- 
cumbed to the excitement and become interested in joining the 
organizations; others were quite frank in expressions of marked 
disgust for the whole of religion, not only for the tent-meeting 
variety, but for the religion of their parents. 

The question most often asked concerning this type of spir- 
itual expression was whether a religious institution, basing its 
appeal upon the emotions rather than upon the intellect, could 
endure; and at the time of the survey no convincing answer to 
the question had been found. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The study of the churches in the agricultural villages presented 
many and overlapping problems, those of denominational pres- 
tige, financial support, individual programs, church and Sunday- 
school attendance being the chief considerations of local churches. 
Interdenominational cooperation and community service were not 
found to be outstanding factors in the lives of village churches. 
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In certain areas the churches were quite satisfied with condi- 
tions as they were; in others the membership was in open re- 
volt, as evidenced by the rapid growth of emotional groups seek- 
ing spiritual expression in opposition to the policies of their for- 
mer churches. 

Village churches, like most of the other institutions in vil- 
lages, were organized on an adult basis. There were, to be sure, 
Sunday schools and young people’s socio-religious societies; but 
the heart of the young people’s problem had been reached by only 
the exceptional church. 

Neither have village churches offered any dynamic appeal to 
the men in their communities. An analysis of the male mem- 
bership of lodges and economic groups, presented in the next 
chapter on Social Organizations, shows striking evidence that 
church interest hangs low in the balance with that of other vil- 
lage institutions so far as adult males are concerned. 

Finally, the average village church has not yet adapted itself 
to meet the trend of open-country population to the village. 


CHAPTER VII 
VILLAGE SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Tuts chapter describes the social structure of villages, and 
presents data upon various types of organization through which 
villages express their interest in recreation, civic improvement, 
welfare, and community activities other than those connected 
with home and business. Comparisons are made between the 
different types of organization at work in the four areas and 
between social and religious groups. Data on membership, at- 
tendance, dates of organization and programs are presented, and 
an attempt is made to describe what villages do through their 
social agencies, how they express their ideas, where they satisfy 
their desires for recreation. Age- and sex-groups belonging to 
active organizations were intensively studied, and the attempt is 
made to describe these groups and the parts they play in Ameri- 
can village life. 

The second part of the chapter deals with other social and 
educational forces that influence communities, such as the local 
newspaper, the moving-picture theater and the public library. In 
brief, the aim of this chapter is to present a close-up of village 
organization from a social point of view, summarizing the for- 
mal and informal activities that make up the every-day program 
of villages and to catalogue the various organizations as they 
were found to exist in the communities studied. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 


In order to point out clearly the place held by the various 
groups in the 140 communities, the organizations have been 
classified under the following nine heads: Lodge; Civic; Social; 
Economic; Patriotic; Educational; Athletic; Musical; Socio- 
religious. 
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LODGES 


The lodge heads the list of organizations in number, mem- 
bership and influence in every community studied, and is sur- 
passed in importance as a social organization only by the school 
and the church. In early histories of these communities as much, 
if not more, space is given to the organization and growth of 
lodges as is given to the founding of the first institutions of re- 
ligion and education. 

Nearly one-third of all the organizations at work in the 140 
villages were lodges, 958 of them in all. The average number 
per village was 6.8. In the South and Middle Atlantic regions 
there were fewer but stronger fraternal groups; in the Middle 


TABLE LXVII—NUMBER OF LODGES 


Number of Lodges 
Region Villages Total Average Kinds Range 
lr resins, fos 140 958 6.84 76 2-17 
Middle Atlantic ........ 28 131 4.68 21 2- 8 
UE ts Ale es vaca e's 4s 30 123 4.10 18 2-10 
Middle West .......... 60 488 8.13 49 2-17 
BRS EVVIEGE Si unslay siaj t-0's 4% Ze 216 9.82 35 2-17 


West the average was eight lodges and in the Far West more 
than nine per village. It was also found that the number of 
churches increased as one journeyed westward. The movement 
toward the West carried with it persons of many social affilia- 
tions as well as of many denominations. In the newer country 
each naturally rallied to his own group and set up the standard 
that bore the motto of his own order; hence the relatively greater 
over-organization of the Middle and Far West. 

Of all the lodges in all the four areas, the Masonic, Eastern 
Star, Odd Fellows and Rebeccas were the most numerous. The 
Woodmen held next place in the South; the Royal Neighbors in 
the Middle West, while in the West and Middle Atlantic there 
was a scattered number of many fraternal bodies—the majority 
in both areas being of the four strong orders mentioned above. 
The distribution of the kinds of lodges in the four areas, as given 
in Table LX VII, shows some vivid contrasts. 

With the exception of nine junior orders for boys, with a 
few more than 400 members, and one junior order for girls, 
with twenty members, all the lodges found were for adults. 
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A study of membership of fraternal organizations shows 
their standing among other groups in the communities. More 
than three-fifths of the members of all men’s groups are included 
in the lodge enrollments. More than one-third of the total en- 
rollment of women’s groups and over forty per cent. of the 
enrollment of mixed groups are included in the lodges. 

Fraternal bodies play a varied, democratic part in village life. 
In them are found men and women in all walks of life, meeting 
together, according to the observation of field workers and the tes- 
timony of villagers, with less class distinction than in most of the 
organizations. Their program includes stimulus for the mental, 
moral, economic and social forces, though their regular meetings 
are usually attended only by a “faithful few.” Their banquets 
and socials are the acknowledged events of the season. The 
insurance part of the fraternal groups is an important factor 
which influences membership rather than attendance. Villages 
also look to lodges for the administration of relief and charity. 
According to some of the pastors and church leaders, struggling 
with problems of low attendance at services, the lodges had to a 
large extent supplanted the churches, especially in their appeal 
to men. In the newer parts of the country particularly the ques- 
tion was continually asked, “Are there greater spiritual influences 
in average village churches or in chambers of commerce and 
lodges?” It was certainly true in several communities that the 
latter offered the stronger appeal. 

Nevertheless, figures on lodge attendance and average per 
capita expenditure for lodges, given later in this chapter, do not 
show any cause for rivalry between church and lodge. Of all 
social groups lodges are the most indifferently attended and their 
average per member expense amounted in the year previous to 
the survey to less than one-fourth the amount of the average per 
member contribution to churches. 


CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic organizations hold second place and are to be counted 
among the most active forces at work in villages. Ten per cent. 
of the men and one-fourth of the women enrolled in organiza- 
tions are members of these groups. During the war, associa- 
tions of this type became less active, since many of the male 
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members had left and the patriotic service work largely took the 
place of former civic activities. During the last five years, how- 
ever, new impetus has been given to such organizations as civic 
leagues, improvement and community clubs, many of which have 
been recently reorganized. All but four of the 140 villages have 
at least one of these societies and in them are generally found 
the people who are regarded as the most progressive leaders. A 
majority of the members are women. The total enrollment of 
mixed groups interested in civic welfare includes a number larger 
than the total membership either in men’s or in women’s groups. 
Organizations for women have rapidly come to hold an impor- 
tant place in villages, and in many cases it was found that where 
women had formerly been looked upon as incapable of carrying 
on a civic program and had expressed no desire to take part in 
one, they had recently joined with the men and together had been 
able to put across projects long talked of but never before 
possible. 

Groups of this type include such organizations as the Red 
Cross, cemetery associations, fire departments, community clubs, 
welfare associations, civic leagues, Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Unions, mothers’ clubs and Federated Women’s Clubs. Of 
the activities supported by them the annual Chautauqua and 
Lyceum courses were found to be among the most appreciated, 
as offering the only opportunity that many village residents had 
for the enjoyment of outside talent. Of the 140 villages sixty- 
nine held annual Chautauquas and fifty-four furnished Lyceum 
courses. 

Among other activities characteristically initiated or sup- 
ported by these civic groups may be listed: village beautification, 
annual clean-ups, purchase of fire apparatus, projects for street- 
paving, improvements of public buildings, projects of public 
health, law-enforcement. 

Civic and social programs are often combined by a civic or- 
ganization, as in the case of the establishment, at San Jacinto, 
Calif., of an annual Community Day, when the Ramona Pageant 
is given. This was started primarily to interest the stranger in 
the “‘Heart of Ramonaland,” but by developing local talent and 
enlisting the interest of the entire community it has served also 
to break down barriers between groups, to bring village and 
country together and to increase home trade and home produc- 
tion. 
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The average number of civic organizations to the village was 
3.2, to which average the Middle Atlantic and Middle West con- 
formed. The South had fewer and the West more per village 
than the average, Only three per cent. of the men in organiza- 
tions of the South were members of civic groups; while one- 
third of the women in organizations and over one-fourth of the 
men and women in mixed groups of this area were included in 
civic organizations. The most numerous civic groups in the 
Middle Atlantic and the southern villages were the local firemen’s 
organizations, and in the Middle and Far West, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Unions. | 


THE KU KLUX KLAN 


The figures in the preceding paragraph do not include organi- 
zations of the Ku Klux Kian for which data are incomplete. 
The Klan classes itself as a civic organization, and in the Far 
West is the most numerous of any, ranking ahead of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Unions in frequency of occur- 
rence. Its activities, however, are political rather than social, 
and it was found to play little part in most of the activities usually 
associated with other civic groups. In most communities studied 
Klan influence was on the wane; indeed, to quote an expression 
used in one village, it was regarded as a “backwash from cities, 
gradually decreasing in power.’ Definite effects, however, were 
to be observed where the organization had formerly been power- 
ful. In several villages it had split church, school and Main 
Street into two factions, separating families and old friends. 
Cases of boycotting in business were reported. In one village 
it was said that if a cyclone had struck the community the re- 
sults could not have been more harmful. 

The Klan was found at the apex of its power in a Colorado 
community. The lines were drawn taut, the forces marshaled. 
There was no neutral ground. The energies of the Klan had for 
a year been directed against a parochial school and in favor of 
education in Americanism and law-enforcement. It played a 
vigorous part in local and county politics and was said to be in 
complete control of both town and county offices and of the 
board of education. Meanwhile, however, the anti-Klan forces 
had gradually been gathering strength, and a crisis was precipi- 
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tated when these came out into the open with an organization 
named the Unity League. A declaration of principles and a 
program of action were printed. There was no secrecy about the 
identity of the officers, and no effort was spared in setting up a 
complete political machine for the whole county with a local or- 
ganization in each precinct. The aim was “to wipe the slate’ of 
every Klan official. 

The fight centered upon the candidate recently elected to the 
school board who, though not a member of the Klan, was the 
Klan’s choice. Charges and counter-charges of fraud in the elec- 
tion were made. The Unity Leaguers maintained that certain 
teachers had been dropped because of their religious affiliation, 
and one Klan member admitted that there was some truth in the 
assertion. 

The result was that at the time of the survey the Klan issue 
so dominated the entire community that no one of any promi- 
nence could stay aloof from it or remain neutral. Those leaders 
who were more sane and balanced recognized that the situation 
could not continue, but were debating whether to go on with 
their organizations or to halt and try to take a middle ground. 
To adopt the latter alternative, they feared, would leave them 
stranded without a constituency, for they could not be sure 
whether any one would follow them. With the two newspapers 
on opposite sides, with the churches divided into two camps, with 
community leaders bound to opposing organizations, with vil- 
lagers and farmers at loggerheads, the community was marking 
time. Business lagged, and banker, farmer and storekeeper were 
beginning to understand what the situation meant in terms of 
prosperity. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The purely social groups are third on the list and form a 
most interesting part of the life of the village, affecting, as they 
do, every other field of community activity. In them center the 
influences that place their stamp upon the local newspapers, that 
most actively support the moving-picture theater, that determine 
the success of home trade along Main Street and that form the 
closest links between the villages and the outside world. It is 
largely to the social organizations that villages look for their 
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barbecues, plays, minstrels, dances, musicales, pageants and con- 
certs, though some of these affairs are also sponsored by lodge, 
civic and economic groups. 

The social organizations were found to include two varieties. 
In the one case the members played bridge, served tea, sewed and 
danced, and occasionally carried on the semblance of a study pro- 
gram. Thus one club leader, interviewed concerning the policies 
of her organization, remarked that in order to be unhampered 
the club had chosen for its annual subject “Men, Women and 
Affairs.” Another had for its program “Poetry, Flowers, Per- 
fume and European Affairs.” This variety seems to desire no 
study program as such, but is interested in miscellaneous subjects 
and thrives on entertainment and refreshment. The second 
variety is more interested in real study and has some definite 
aim of service to members and to community. Outside speakers 
and local talent are called upon; plays and fairs are put on for 
charitable purposes, and earnest consideration is given to com- 
munity welfare. 

Social groups were found to have the smallest individual 
memberships and the largest average attendance in proportion to 
membership. They must be counted among the less democratic 
groups. Memberships were often found to follow family lines, 
to be bounded by age limits, to include only certain sections of 
villages and to admit only those of definite social position. De- 
nomination was often a factor. In a New York village, for 
example, the lines of denominational cleavages were to be seen 
in lodge, school and social organizations, even in the village 
band. Where church affiliations counted as influences in the 
social make-up, it was generally found that the leaders of the 
community were of the older generation. Especially was this 
true in the retired farmers’ villages of the older sections of the 
country. 

The largest average number of social organizations, five, was 
found in the Far West, while eight villages had seven or more 
purely social groups. The Middle West villages had the second 
largest number of social organizations, usually consisting of six 
or eight members each, nearly all of whom were women, A 
county-seat town in Iowa was very proud of its eighteen purely 
social clubs. Each had its publicity space in the local paper and 
its own meeting-day, but seldom any constructive program. It 
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was said that as one social group was organized in one section of 
the community with a limited membership, another group, left 
out of the first, would straightway organize another club. The 
“Keeping up with Lizzie” character of the community’s social 
life had resulted in the growth of numerous cliques and codpera- 
tive community work was out of the question. This kind of 
over-organization was especially prevalent in communities of the 
Middle and Far West and was reckoned by church and commu- 
nity leaders as one of their chief problems. 

In all four areas the total number of social organizations was 
379, an average of 2.7 organizations to a village. Of the 289 
groups for which data on time of organization were available, 
over four-fifths had come into existence since 1920. In spite of 
the fact that this type of society abounds in the villages, only 2 
per cent. of the men, 11 per cent. of the women and 2 per cent. 
of the men and women in mixed groups were members of social 
groups. Eleven villages were found to have seven or more of 
this kind of organization, four had six and six had five purely 
social groups. Fifty-five per cent. of the clubs were found in 
medium-sized villages, which have in them only 40 per cent. of 
the population. 


ECONOMIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Economic organizations come next to the social groups in 
number and include chambers of commerce, business men’s clubs, 
Rotary, Lions and Kiwanis groups. For purposes of the present 
study Farm Bureaus and Grange organizations are also counted 
under this head. 

Economic groups have been responsible for the improvement 
of marketing facilities, better business and more cooperation 
among business men and between farmers and business men. 

Listed among the activities and celebrations of these eco- 
nomic groups are the following: Implement Day, Community 
Day, Farmers’ Spree, Old Settlers’ Picnic, Poultry Show, Com- 
munity Mix, Livestock Show, Ford Day, Izaak Walton Picnic, 
Ox Roast, County Field Day, Rose Show, Dairymen’s Day, 
Harvest Home, Old Home Week, May Festival, Corn Show, 
Fiddlers’ Convention, Field Day Celebration and Pioneer Day. 

Kiwanis Clubs were often the leading social as well as eco- 
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nomic force in villages. The offices of the local chambers of 
commerce and farm bureaus were the centers of community 
“boosting”? wherever active. Seldom, however, was there much 
active cooperation between the two organizations, though in both 
offices there were inevitably found specimens of the products 
raised in their communities. Chambers of commerce with paid 
executives were doing for the village what the successful Farm 
Bureaus with their county agents were doing for the surround- 
ing country. In cases where a board of trade or other business 
men’s group was organized without a paid secretary its stand- 
ing in the community was often doubtful. On the list of in- 
active organizations the number of economic groups exceeded 
that of all other kinds of organizations. Thirty-one village and 
nine country groups once organized were no longer functioning. 


PATRIOTIC AGENCIES 


Next in number are the patriotic groups, most numerous 
among which are the Legion and its Auxiliary. These two or- 
ganizations have been responsible for considerable community 
service—have laid out parks, built community houses, put on 
programs, appealed for more recreation for the young people 
and taken charge of Memorial Day and other national holiday 
programs. It would appear that some of these groups have 
sought to carry on the lessons of war service by social agencies 
in the home town. 

Patriotic groups form 9 per cent. of the total number of 
community organizations, and include in their membership 7 
per cent. of the total enrollment of men’s groups and 17 per cent. 
of the total enrollment of groups for women. The number of 
members of patriotic societies in mixed groups is negligible. 
Of the 257 groups, 57 per cent. were located in medium-size 
villages. 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Educational organizations are fewer in number than other 
groups, but when adequate leadership is available they exercise 
a valuable influence in villages. The task of organization is 
often complicated by the fact that schools and communities at 
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times find it difficult to understand each other. The teachers in 
the public schools of villages usually come from the outside and 
are often regarded as strangers in a strange land, finding it hard 
to secure places to live, keeping their own counsel, and when 
vacation time comes leaving at the earliest possible moment. 

Parent-Teachers Associations are the most numerous of the 
educational groups in all four areas, and where these were suc- 
cessfully organized, excellent work was being done along the 
various lines described in Chapter V.* 

Other educational groups included Shakespeare clubs, literary 
societies, historical and library associations, current events clubs 
and reading circles. The 140 villages had an average of 1.25 
organizations of an educational nature. Thirty-five, however, 
had none at all. The remaining 105 had 176 such groups, an 
average of 1.7 to the village. his would indicate that where 
a village had an organized educational interest the tendency was 
to have more than one group. The total number of men enrolled 
in educational groups equaled less than 1 per cent. of the total 
number of men enrolled in any organization. For the women 
the figure was 8 per cent. Educational interests made more of 
an appeal to mixed groups than to either men or women sepa- 
rately. Of the total number in all mixed groups, educational 
organizations made up 16 per cent. 


ORGANIZED ATHLETICS 


Athletic groups play a definite part in community affairs. Town 
teams backed by the business men’s or home men’s organization 
are hailed with enthusiasm. Outside players are often included 
to give the games greater prestige. One would expect that boys’ 
and girls’ groups would appear with considerable frequency in 
this type of organization, but out of sixty athletic groups in the 
Middle West, not one is for young people. The athletic groups 
include golf clubs, baseball clubs, bowling teams, rod and gun, 
tennis, horseshoe, fish and game, and country clubs. Of twenty- 
four athletic groups in the Middle Atlantic area, one hiking group 
of twenty girls is listed. Athletic organizations include 4 per 
cent. of all community groups, 4 per cent. of the men’s enroll- | 
ment in all types of organization, less than 1 per cent. of the 

1Pp, 169 ff. 
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enrollment of women in organizations and 2 per cent. of the en- 
rollment in all mixed groups. 


MUSICAL CLUBS 


Musical organizations, though few in number, were found to 
be of great importance among the social forces of some of the 
villages. They were often the only recreational link between the 
older and the younger generation. The “kid” band and the vil- 
lage band with their concerts through the summer months added 
not only to the cultural, but to the economic growth of commu- 
nities. In one county seat town in Iowa the “kid” band was 
gradually supplanting the adult band and was the most satisfac- 
tory working group for young people in the community. Bands 
were in many cases supported by tax and were included in the 
village budget. 

Musical groups were found in seventy-six villages and in- 
cluded, besides bands, choruses and orchestras, all of which were 
in constant demand not only in the villages where they were or- 
ganized, but sometimes throughout the county. In an Indiana 
village the band was acknowledged to be the “biggest thing.” 
The weekly concerts in a northwestern village attracted crowds 
from the surrounding towns, while four commercial orchestras 
were in demand for dances in the neighboring country commu- 
nities. This community also boasted a “kid” band of fifty-two 
members, fourteen of them girls, who rehearsed every day dur- 
ing the summer of 1924 and played every Saturday night in 
an open-air concert. The band in a California village was inter- 
ested in a project for the purchase of a park that might be used 
for a children’s playground as well as for open-air concerts. 
Community service by music was thus a considerable factor in 
the social make-up of some of the villages. 


SOCIO-RELIGIOUS AGENCIES 


Sixty-five per cent. of the villages had at least one socio- 
religious organization, usually a Boy Scout or Girl Scout group, 
and these presented almost the only effort on the part of villages 
to serve the needs of the young people. These groups were 
usually led by pastors, teachers or church leaders, and their pro- 
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gram consisted mainly of scouting, with no consistent effort to 
carry on any activities along the lines of community service. 

In all there were 180 socio-religious groups listed, with an 
average of 1.9 organizations to the village. They were most 
numerous in the Middle West and Far West, and they included 
about 2 per cent. both of the males and of the females enrolled 
in organizations in the communities studied. With hardly an 
exception villages found it almost impossible to secure adequate 
leadership for their young people’s groups. The fact that twenty- 
nine inactive socio-religious organizations were listed in the sur- 
vey indicates something of the indifference of villages toward 
this type of organization. 


DORMANT ORGANIZATIONS 


In the entire study more than 100 inactive organizations were 
found, the majority of them dormant from lack of leadership 
or interest. In some cases other organizations had taken their 
places. In the thirty southern villages were found the largest num- 
ber, proportionately, including six chamber of commerce groups, 
seven Boy Scouts organizations, three civic improvement clubs, 
four American Legion groups, four lodge groups and a scatter- 
ing of other organizations, totaling in all sixty-two. The Mid- 
dle West had the fewest dead organizations, and those that were 
inactive had generally become so because of duplication of func- 
tion in their respective communities. 


ABSENCE OF CLASS DISTINCTIONS 


One of the most noteworthy features in the social structure 
of the villages was the lack of class distinction in men’s organi- 
zations. There are two main classes of persons living in the 
140 communities, the business and professional group and the 
group made up-of semi-skilled workmen. In larger centers the 
plumber, the garage-man and the carpenter seldom mingle with 
the lawyer, doctor, merchant and banker. In the villages studied 
very little distinction was observed between the two groups. 
They belonged to many of the same organizations and especially 
in the lodges all were in one class. There was evidence of far 
greater class feeling between new residents and old, between per-_ 
sons of different denominations, between Protestant and Roman 
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Catholic, between young and old, than between industrial and 
professional groups. 


EFFECT OF LEADERSHIP 


Very often, where there was one outstanding club with excep- 
tional leadership, all the other organizations were influenced by 
it. In a New York village, for example, two organizations, a 
home bureau for women and a socio-civic club for men, domi- 
nate the entire life of the community. Through them the activi- 
ties of church, school, lodge and community in general have been 
remolded. The women’s group carries a program that covers 
virtually the whole range of relations of the housewife to her 
home and to the community. Linked with county and state 
organizations it has the advantage of outside contacts and of 
the best leadership. The program includes courses in nutrition, 
hygiene, sanitation, house-furnishing and decoration, civics, rec- 
reation, canning, household management and first aid. 

The men’s group, also well led, is said to have been respon- 
sible for a complete change in the complexion of the life of the 
village. It introduced “Old Home Week” celebrations and 
Chautauqua, built up the band and the high-school orchestra, 
provided an athletic field, got behind the project for purchasing 
a town water-plant, led the campaign for road building and 
street paving, instituted clean-ups and encouraged the beautifica- 
tion of front lawns. It has healed the breach between factions 
and between churches. The old Court House has become a 
community hall and at the time of the survey estimates were 
being made as to the cost of a new complete community hall. 
The object of this club is “to cooperate with all other agencies 
for the advancement and betterment of the community, to en- 
courage and aid all civic improvements, to promote and foster 
commercial interests and to increase the personal efficiency of the 
members by the interchange of business ideas and methods.” 
Any person of good character may be a member by the unani- 
mous vote of the club. The Roman Catholic priest, the Meth- 
odist hotel-keeper, the Presbyterian milk-dealer and the Missouri 
Lutheran garage man are all active, friendly members of this or- 
ganization. Petty quarrels have ceased and only the last smoul- 
dering embers of bitter fires were in evidence in this village. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Among farmers’ organizations the farm bureau is the most 
important, and in different parts of the country it was found 
to be filling a variety of needs. Sometimes the bureau existed 
merely in an advisory capacity, sometimes it was the only social- 
izing influence among the farmers, often its main activities were 
among school children in club work, but usually it played the part 
of social, educational and economic organization. Since it had 
the advantage of paid leadership, the organization was generally 
successful. 

Usually it was the center of other activities—women’s social 
clubs, home economics, addresses by outside speakers, demon- 
strations of crop production, motion-picture lectures by county 
agent or other experts, pig and calf club activities and socials. 
Club activity in the country included young and old and was 
more of a family affair than in the village. 

In the country, clubs have been formed mainly for two rea- 
sons—to break the monotony and to develop interest along edu- 
cational lines. In a house-to-house canvass of a rural Wisconsin 
community a question was put to farm women: “What sugges- 
tions have you for a better community?’ The following an- 
swers show something of the ideas that represent the present- 
day thinking of farm women in rural sections of the Middle 
West: 


More sociability, 

Larger community building (at center), 
More lectures (at center), 

Young people’s work, 

Town should take more interest in country, 
Better roads, 

Park improvement in village, 

Better school facilities, 

A county health nurse, 

Lower prices in village stores, 

Better markets for farm produce. 


These answers seem to show that farm women as well as 
farm men are coming to regard the larger center as their own, 
that their social interests are centering in the places in which 
they trade, send their children to school, go to the movies, attend 
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the band concerts, go to church and buy their gasoline. Cer- 
tainly this is the case with many country women. They are be- 
coming accustomed to join with village women in their social 
groups. This, however, does not necessarily mean that they re- 
linquish their interest in the distinctively country organizations. 
Many, especially the more progressive or the more prosperous, 
are members of both groups, while a certain number will always 
be found who, whether from choice or from necessity, give their 
allegiance only to the country organizations. 

The extent to which the organizational life of a village may 
be shared by the surrounding country was illustrated by a Fed- 
erated Women’s Club in a western community where 50 per cent. 
of the members, including the president, a young college woman, 
lived in the country. In Middle West communities it frequently 
happened that a field worker, seeking information concerning 
village organizations, took trips out into the open country to find 
their leading members. In the South and Middle Atlantic areas 
there was less interest on the part of country women in social 
expression, less country leadership, more reliance upon the coun- 
try church as a social center and less dependence upon the village 
itself for anything but trade. 


COUNTRY MEMBERS OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Percentages of country people belonging to lodges and other 
community groups in the three sizes of villages show that, with 
the exception of medium-sized villages of the Far West, there 
are in all three groups more country members in lodges than in 
any other type of organization. In the small villages the South 
has by far the largest percentage of country lodge members. 
The percentage of country people in all other southern organi- 
zations decreases as the population increases. Southern farmers 
belong to and attend lodges and have little interest in the other 
activities of villages except for trading purposes. 

It is worth noting in Table LX VIII that only in the small- 
size villages of the Far West did the proportion of country 
people in other than lodge organizations exceed 36 per cent. It 
hardly seems likely that this result is due simply to the chance 
of the sample, and it may probably be interpreted, therefore, as 
tending to confirm the statement that in the Far West, more 
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than in any other area, the farmer regards the village as pecul- 
iarly his own and looks to it for all the services he needs. This 
table also confirms what has already been shown, that in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic and southern communities country people were less 
enthusiastic in their relations with village social activities, and 


TABLE LXVIII—COUNTRY MEMBERS OF VILLAGE SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS } 


Community Non-lodge 
Population Lodge Members Members 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Country Country Country 
Region Total Population Total Members Total Members 
Small Villages 
Middle Atlantic ... 28,702 628 6,023 29.5 5,347 15.9 
MS a 18,924 68.1 2,342 51.0 1,475 12Z 
Middle West ...... 31,776 58.5 8,307 38.5 6,275 30.3 
MAD NV CSUs F008 is 8,963 62.9 3,037 44.9 2,098 36.7 
Medium Villages 
Middle Atlantic ... 28,705 55.1 6,490 Sis 7,338 18.4 
Og Ae Se 33,140 60.0 4,313 25.4 2,178 11.8 
Middle West ...... 91,624 57.1 23,472 31.4 16,265 28.1 
Far West ......... 25,601 61.6 4,421 35.0 3,668 32.9 
Large Villages 
Middle Atlantic ... 15,951 50.1 2,004 21.0 Jose 10.5 
aa Be 45,254 52.8 300 24.7 204 =. 20.1 
Middle West ...... 55,859 53.4 134 2.6 15,440 22.6 
PAATENY OSE 055 a. a0 «ss 40,606 47.6 9,468 33.6 8,874 25.5 


* Colored population is not included. 


that in all four regions the number of country people in village 
organizations invariably was found to decrease as the popula- 
tions of villages increased. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


The social network of villages was very evidently not ar- 
ranged according to any comprehensive plan. It came into 
existence through the development of many independent ele- 
ments. Just as settlers brought with them a preference for 
churches of different denominations, so they introduced other 
institutions and organizations for the satisfaction of a variety 
of needs. Some of the groups arose in consequence of public 
events; some, such as lodges and Boy Scouts, as representative 
of national bodies and others in response to a specific local need. | 
In most villages these numerous agencies were in no way co- 
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ordinated, so that there was constant overlapping of service; 
people were often members of so many different societies that 
their interests and energies were diffused and no unified effort 
was possible. 

In one village, for example, six different halls were hired by 
various agencies, yet no one of them was adequate for most of 
the community’s activities. In many cases six or eight organi- 
zations in a village dabbled in relief work with no attempt at 
concentrated effort. In one New York village relief was admin- 
istered by churches and church organizations, Woman’s Relief 
Corps, American Legion and its Auxiliary, Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and various lodges. 

Thus, in general, it was the exception rather than the rule to 
find a place where serious consideration was given to the needs 
of the whole community. Some examples of codrdinated com- 
munity work were, however, found, particularly in the South, 
where the villages were less overorganized than in other regions. 

One of the most successful of such communities, in adult 
social organization at least, was in Kentucky. The population 
numbered 1,718. There were only two lodges active: the Ma- 
sonic and Eastern Star, and only six other community organiza- 
tions, each alive and carrying constructive programs for civic 
and social welfare. No one organization worked alone. The 
School Improvement Association served pie when the Woman’s 
Club served the other courses to the visitors at the County Fair. 
The Woman’s Club and American Legion held a joint carnival 
and together paid for the film shown at the local theater for 
the benefit of the Legion. The School Improvement Club and 
Woman’s Club shared the expense of prizes to pupils showing 
the most efficient work at the Fair. The Kiwanis Club, only a 
year old, was busy with a project to raise bonds for waterworks. 
It had paid one-half of the expenses for the members of a Junior 
club to attend club week activities at Lexington. It held a bar- 
becue during the Junior Club camp week and offered two $5 
prizes to school pupils writing the best essays on “The Value of 
Owning a System of Waterworks at Home.” ? 


2No instance was found in the village study of a working community council 
which, as such, successfully codrdinated the life and activity of the social groups 
and organizations of the village, and in all its rural studies the Institute of Social 


and Religious Research has found only one such organization successfully func- 
tioning. 
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MEMBERSHIP DATA 


In Table LXIX is given the number in each region * of the 
nearly 3,000 organizations, other than those connected with 
church and school, that were found in the 140 villages. 


TABLE LXIX—COMMUNITY AND CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS * 


Community Church 
Organizations Organizations 
Number of 
Region Villages Total Average Total Average 
PEmOrerious. as cs. oes. 140 2,961 7A 2,259 16.1 
Middle Atlantic ...... 28 476 17.0 480 til 
SOL 30 322 10.7 431 14.3 
Middle West ......... 60 1,491 24.8 1,034 17.2 
Mare west dc... 22 672 30.5 314 14.3 


* Tables LXIX-LXXV exclude data on Negro organizations. 


It will be noticed that only in the South and Middle Atlantic 
regions were the church organizations more numerous than the 
community organizations, and in the latter region the numbers 
were virtually equal. In the Far West the number of social 
groups to the community averaged more than twice the number 
of church organizations. 

Total memberships in church groups were found to be far 
below those of community organizations, In this connection, 
however, it must be remembered that there is probably far 
greater duplication in community than in church group member- 
ship. Data are not available to show how many persons belong 
to one community organization only; but in many villages it was 
found that persons who were members of one were generally 
members of from three to seven organizations. In every village 
studied field workers found the proverbial “joiner.” 

In the Far West, though the community organizations for 
which memberships are available equal less than twice the num- 
ber of church groups, the community group enrollment is nearly 
four times that of the church groups. For all four areas the 
enrollment of community organizations outnumbers the total 
church organization enrollment by more than 100,000. 

By far the largest average number of social organizations 
were found in western, and the smallest average number in 
southern, villages. Southern society centers in church, patriotic, 


3 Since the social structure of villages differs greatly in the four regions studied, 
membership data are treated by region rather than on a national basis. 
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fraternal and educational organizations, many of them dating 
back to Civil War days. Of the recently organized groups in 
this area the majority are connected with state organizations. 
Social and economic organizations dominate the Middle and Far 
West, and though in the Middle Atlantic area there is no dearth 
of organizations, church organizations rank first in importance. 


TABLE LXX—NUMBER AND ENROLLMENT OF COMMUNITY 
AND CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 


Community Organizations Church Organizations 

Region Number Enrollment Number Enrollment 
All vecions a ..0.2 autos 2,684 * 173,449 1,855 fF 65,326 
Middle Atlantic ....... 445 36,409 376 16,064 
SOULE ite dies bereits oe le 313 16,780 320 9,105 
Middle West .......... 1305 87,345 830 31,383 
Hari West tics) cis ik oe 571 32,915 329 8,774 


* Excludes 277 community organizations which did not report enrollment. 
ft Excludes 404 church organizations which did not report enrollment. 

Memberships of men’s organizations were found to range 
from an average of sixty-three in the Far West to eighty-two 
in the Middle Atlantic area; women’s organizations averaged 
forty-one members, boys’ twenty-seven, girls’ twenty, with little 
variation in all four areas, and mixed groups ranged from sixty- 
two in southern to 154 in Middle Atlantic villages. 

Over two-fifths of the total number of organizations were 
for adult males, one-third were for women, 18 per cent. included 
men and women, 4 per cent. were for boys and 3 per cent. were 
for girls. 


FINANCES 


In the stuay of the churches, the average per capita expendi- 
ture for all purposes was $16.89. Though the total expenditure 
of the 1,898 social organizations that had any expense last year 
amounted to over $800,000, their average per capita expense 
amounted to only $4.68 for lodges and $6.81 for other groups. 
Lodge expenses in this study do not include insurance or funds 
spent on new buildings, but only the amount expended for the 
general running of the organizations. Middle Atlantic and far- 
western lodges spent the largest average per capita amounts and 
the middle-western lodges the smallest. The opposite, however, 
is true in the matter of expenditures by economic groups that 
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dominate the village life of the newer areas. The average per 
capita expenditures in social groups of the Middle West and 
South are negligible. In that area club life was found to be the 
most active, but was of the type that spent little money and that 
was carried on simply for its own sake. 


TABLE LXXI—EXPENDITURE OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Total 
Fraternal 
Civic 
Patriotic 
Economic 
Social 
Socio- 
Religious 
Athletic 
Musical 


All Regions 
Number of organi- 
SOU EE ae ree 1898 9-822/90299 220.0 11405107 107 1:95. oh OL 


Per capita expendi- 
ture (dollars) .. 5.66 4.68 4.92 7.79 11.84 5.24 3.66 2.08 13.36 19.30 


Middle Atlantic 
Number of organi- 
OLD gee GIO ALON 6600573610535 AW don ew the a fae ™ BALD 


Per capita expendi- 
ture (dollars) .. 6.53 686 3.82 3.96 9.76 18.46 5.66 1.93 6.13 18.18 


South 
Number of organi- 
PAUONS A g's sh bmn 194 93 34 26 ae Aes 2051 8 
Per capita expendi- 
furemcaotars)e.. 4 7.04 5.49 12.80). .5.04.12.38 0), 224.16 5.835.725 9.61 


Middle West 
Number of organi- 


BAUS oi seis. ss O84 A208 T5950 ieo Oot t7 oa MOOT S40 Tena HOO 
Per capita expendi- 

tarev(dollars)).... 4.51 73.28 5.26 6.44 10.97 1.78 3.51 .96 15.12 20.73 

Far West 

Number of organi- 

PETIOTISW 3 ee as lee A057 Ola OU) oo OSL ZO 2 Aes 7 
Per capita expendi- 

ture (dollars) .. 7.15 635 2.71 11.38 17.19 640 2.74 3.18 20.63 20.94 


Musical organizations showed high average expenditures for 
the reason that the expenses of bands for hall rental, uniforms, 
instruments, music and players were included. These organiza- 
tions, however, were largely self-sustaining. 


AGES OF ORGANIZATIONS 


Dates for the organization of 2,315 groups for which data 
are available show that 32 per cent. have come into existence 
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since 1920. It would seem from Table LXXII that with the 
end of the War, with its Red Cross and other patriotic work, 
came a fresh impetus for working together along other lines. 
The figures would also seem to show a definite trend away from 
the lodge to civic and social organizations. 


TABLE LXXII—SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS STARTED SINCE 1920 


Per Cent. 
Total Started 

Organization Number Since 1920 
EOE We a Abicd eedels WOMEN el UNE ee RG conten ee ee 2,315 Sad 
ACH erie ke yee icc ye ae wate she ak Con ee eens oe 76 72.4 
SOCIGTEM SIONS © SSia des he ela eNO ee Earn 152 71.7 
INE SICAL ee gh Oe ee ae 74 62.1 
ECCOROUHEG Roy rae ee Mee eee one ahs ke a 228 57.9 
Piducariona thse ey pees f ecane. Miia sare 139 46.8 
botead tO), ANU et eR ALAR IR, TLR aN a me MR MAY RM LTA 289 41.9 
CAVIC Tae ects ha ed Wieteoaka eho Gn Rea ey 330 29.4 
PAthE te pM Rau e oer ce Ls cas Cetera aes 218 24.3 
UR era eg aod, Sie Ae AURA eae GTA MAL atta A 809 8.8 


An Jowa village in the richest part of the state is a striking 
example of these tendencies. The total village and country 
population of this community was 2,947, of which number 992 
lived in the village and 1,955 in the open country. There were 
forty-eight organizations other than those connected with church 
and school. Eighteen of these were purely social groups, and all 
but one of them included only women. Their total membership 
was a little more than 300, averaging only seventeen to the or- 
ganization. With the exception of one, all were organized or 
reorganized since 1910 and ten since 1920. 

In one of the larger Oregon communities there were twenty- 
two women’s social organizations, half of them devoted to cards 
or to purely social activities. Prior to 1914 there was but one 
organized group, a woman’s club, which carried on a civie pro- 
gram. During the War this organization disintegrated, and 
after the War twelve others sprang up, with no special program 
in view. 


ATTENDANCE AND ENROLLMENT 


Wide differences between membership and attendance show 
that it means more to most villages to be members of the various 
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groups than to take active part in their meetings. Especially is 
this true of lodge groups. In the western villages studied there 
were nineteen lodges with more than 200 members each. None 
had an average attendance of over seventy-five. Three had 
average attendances of from ten to twenty-five, thirteen between 
twenty-five and fifty, and the other three between fifty and 
seventy-five. The lodge and the church have some problems in 
common. 

In 206 western lodges, with an enrollment of more than 
16,000, the total average attendance equaled a little over 28 per 
cent. of the membership. In this area civic organizations showed 
a still lower percentage of attendance—26 per cent. On the other 
hand, the social groups had a different story to tell. In eighty- 
six social clubs over three-fourths of the members were included 
in the average attendance. 


TABLE LXXIJII—MEMBERSHIP AND AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 
IN LODGES 


Number of Average Attendance 
Lodges 50 and 
Membership Under 10 10 to 25 25 to 50 Over 
SEE leks Like cio ce we 847 85 448 279 rahe 
Pere OUR. es he 205 58 157 20 ay 
OIE FIC ea a 304 20 195 88 1 
OU ee aes ac jd! 308 7 96 171 34 


In the church study it was found that one-fourth of the vil- 
lage churches had enrollments of fifty or less. ‘This same per- 
centage holds for the lodges in the study. Two hundred and 
thirty-four, or 25 per cent. of the total number, are in the group 
that had fifty or fewer members. 

A low average attendance was found to be common to the 
lodges of all four areas. 

In all four areas there were 298 purely social organizations 
for which membership and attendance figures are available. 
Ninety-two per cent. of these had fewer than fifty members each 
and 96 per cent. had an average attendance of fifty or fewer. 
Using the middle-western organizations as an average helps to 
set forth some typical comparisons between kinds of groups and 
between memberships and attendance and to point out clearly 
where the main social interests lie. 

Southern village organizations are fewer and better attended. 
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There is, therefore, less overlapping of function and less dupli- 
cation in membership. The social structure is less complex and 
each group holds a larger place in the community. In the Mid- 
dle Atlantic area much the same conditions are found and mem- 
bership and attendance figures vary less than in the West or 
Middle West. 

The small groups were best attended in all four areas on ac- 
count of the fact that the small organizations were usually purely 
social groups, such as card clubs and embroidery clubs, which 
counted on 100 per cent. attendance. 


TABLE LXXIV—MEMBERSHIP AND ATTENDANCE IN SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Number of Average Average 
Organization Organizations * Membership Attendance 
LOtAL Sige one Bhs wate ge alae cles 984 75 24 
Petater alvin es cay aus ait eet 429 99 22 
OTe Maas een an ee Bc ty 133 77 2 
Batriotic Angin ade wee a 125 49 19 
POGIA Wee eee Le tee Pee oe 73 34 26 
Socio-religious lini e ks shel. ok 63 45 21 
PECHIOA TIONAL Wie sie oe coe itt a as 48 82 40 
PA TIIETION Ms ince Atsitee tye spells S 42 40 20 
Wisitaliyistie es sot Sa se Ae ie 8 36 28 23 
CONGUE fietev dae en eareec ce a 98 41 


* Only those organizations reporting expenditures are included; therefore totals do not 
sata with Table LXXV. 


In the western villages studied both membership and attend- 
ance ranged from ten to twenty-five in fifty out of fifty-three 
social clubs. Civic groups in that area showed a different tend- 
ency. Of twenty-four civic groups having from twenty-five to 
fifty members, only one-fourth had an average attendance of 
from twenty-five to fifty and more than one-half of them had 
an average attendance of between ten and twenty-five. 

Fraternal organizations were best attended in the southern 
villages, though in this area the average attendance equaled only 
a little more than one-third of the lodge enrollment. Social 
groups also showed a higher average attendance in the South, 
and in every area with the exception of the Middle Atlantic the 
average attendance of social groups included more than three- 
fourths of their enrollment. 

Civic groups in all four areas had an average attendance of 
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less than 50 per cent. of their memberships, and this held true 
in economic and patriotic groups also, as is seen in Table LXXV. 


TABLE LXXV—RATIO OF ATTENDANCE TO MEMBERSHIP IN 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


~ S 
S Je ice ; ~— 
Pe Ne aS Uta e MED Lied phe 
j=) cw a Pry 
Sr AUS COCO NSI ety Tei se vecihy LUE 
All Regions 
Number of organi- 
PAROTIS EE) ido h DOA NOZ 30h 8 2094 1164.08 2982 OG 1529 1 OS 


Ratio of attendance 
to membership 


Percent.) i.e: $4.3; 25.4°430.41°40.29539.5), 75:4. 58.7, 650.3" 46.08 S17 
Middle Atlantic 
Number of organi- 


ech aTen} ch ee ASOT LLL aoe AO RO Zee we Lee SOT AC Mane ED 
Ratio of attendance 


to membership 
(per cent.) ..... 30.8 23.2 25.5 42.6 340 58.8 44.0 45.9 568 80.6 


South 
Number of organi- 
BStIOUS feet. ZEA 1Gt eae St ede ee) TAN TINGS 6 14 


Ratio of attendance 


to membership 
(per Cent. )/).x.. .). 40.6 37.5 36.0 44.0 320 960 .. 46.0 83.0 74.0 


Middle West 
Number of organi- 
wations fs sss. e545 A725 620 81384 581 54 a 57a: 640010 ae as 


Ratio of attendance 


to membership 
tperecenti). 9) 5:2% 33.98 22:5'0°34'S9 39.5" 46:77 77.3 050.8: 51.0)53.05 84.0 


Far West 
Number of organi- 
PATS Wik ksos kas BS8 ME 200 a 77 AD ea ee BT Ro se] Oro eee be 


Ratio of attendance 


to membership 
eners cenit.) oo. 35.8 28.6 26.5. 38.0 42.0 75.3 34.1 649 76.3 78.7 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S PROBLEM 


Membership figures are available for 2,684 of the social or- 
ganizations. They enroll 173,957 persons though many of these, 
as previously stated, are members of several organizations. Only 
7 per cent. of the total number of organizations are for boys and 
girls. Of the total enrolled in all groups only a little over 2 per 
cent. are members of boys’ and girls’ organizations, yet almost 
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19 per cent. of the population are boys and girls between the ages 
of ten and twenty. 

Generally speaking, the agricultural village has provided lav- 
ishly for the social satisfaction of its grown-ups, but only the 
exceptional village has taken its young people seriously into ac- 
count. Nor have the churches as a rule taken the responsibility 
of discovering and meeting the needs of their young people. The 
following summarizes the opinion on this subject expressed by 
an experienced field worker: “The average village community 
considers itself apart from its young people, is quite often 
ashamed of them, does not understand them, and lays the blame 
for young people’s restlessness to the jazz band and automobile 
instead of facing the charge of negligence and lack of sympa- 
thetic understanding in its own scheme of living.” 

In the Middle Atlantic area there are eighteen organizations 
for boys and five for girls, with a combined membership of 471, 
or just 1 per cent. of the total number included in all organiza- 
tions of this area. In the South there is just one girls’ group 
of twenty in a list of 312 organizations. ‘This list includes only 
five boys’ groups, with a combined membership of 105, or one- 
half of 1 per cent. of the enrollment of all organizations in this 
area, 

Nine per cent. of the far-western organizations and 7 per 
cent. of the middle-western are for boys and girls. Many of 
these are educational in program and are connected with agri- 
cultural organizations, such as the Farm Bureau. 

The chapter on schools explains that about one-third of the 
villages have included in their educational program recreational 
activities that in some measure fill the needs of at least the boys 
and girls of school age. With the exception of one or two busi- 
ness girls’ clubs and about half a dozen junior lodges, there was 
found little provision for the recreation of the boys and girls 
beyond high-school age. 

In a few communities young people’s programs of outstand- 
ing merit were found, but in general the social make-up of vil- 
lages, as found in the study of 140 communities, presented a 
complex system of varied, overlapping interests carried forward 
chiefly by adults for the satisfaction of adults. 

This situation makes it interesting to discover what the young 
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people like to do in their free time. Three thousand high-school 
boys and girls, nearly half of them from farm homes, were asked 
to name their three favorite recreations. Residence affected the 
choices little except that reading, riding and gardening were more 
popular among country boys and girls than among village high- 
school students. Conversely, hiking appealed more to village 
than to country youth. | 

For the boys, organized athletics such as baseball and basket- 
ball lead, such sports being mentioned 1,755 times. Swimming 
was second choice, being mentioned 592 times. Cultural pur- 
suits, such as reading or playing some musical instrument, stood 
third with 495. Hunting, fishing and all other outdoor sports, 
such as hiking, camping, riding, etc., followed in order. None 
of these three main categories commanded less than 350 men- 
tions. It is interesting that dancing was mentioned only 120 
times and the movies only 59. Motoring, billiards, cards and 
parties were among the other amusements that were relatively 
unpopular, each scoring less than 50. 

For the girls, organized athletics and reading led, being 
mentioned 1,196 and 1,171 times respectively. Swimming was 
third, with 673, followed by hiking with 523. Dancing was 
mentioned by 513, evidently appealing more to girls than to boys. 
Other cultural pursuits totaled 492. Riding, with 349, and all 
other outdoor sports came next in order. Motoring was men- 
tioned 184 times, the movies 28, and parties 29. All other 
amusements combined scored only 62. The girls’ choices were 
less varied than those of the boys. 


LIBRARIES, NEWSPAPERS, MOVIES 


This chapter has dealt thus far with the more transient, ever- 
changing community organizations and their varied activities. 
There remains to be stated the part played by some of the more 
firmly established institutions founded by villages and their or- 
ganized groups for their cultural, educational and recreational 
development.* 

Among these institutions the library stands preéminent. 


4 The balance of this chapter was written largely by Elizabeth Wootten, of the 
field staff of the survey. 
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This study bears out the statement of Mr. William S. Learned, 
of the staff of the Carnegie Foundation, that “less than one-half 
of the population of the United States has direct access to centers 
where good library service could possibly exist.” 

Only seventy-nine, or 56 per cent., of the 140 villages studied 
have libraries of any kind. Especially does Mr. Learned’s state- 
ment hold true in the forty-seven villages of less than 1,000 in 
population, as only 30 per cent. of these have library facilities. 

The percentage of libraries to villages studied differs widely 
in the four geographical regions. Of the twenty-two places in 
the Far West, 86 per cent. have libraries, and of the sixty in the 
Middle West 65 per cent. have libraries. The southern and 
Middle Atlantic regions show poorer records—only 41 per cent. 
of the Middle Atlantic and 31 per cent. of the southern villages 
have such institutions.° 

In the establishment of these libraries the women’s clubs play 
an important role. In the four regions they established more 
than one-third of the seventy-nine libraries, although many have 
since become Carnegie or town institutions. Only four of the 
total number were organized by regular library associations. 

Often voluntary workers from these clubs take charge of the 
libraries in their infancy and foster them until they can join the 
ranks of those having “paid workers.’’ Of the libraries studied, 
three-fourths supply for themselves at least partial service of this 
kind. In this respect again, the Middle West and the Far West 
lead: 85 per cent. of the middle-western libraries have some 
regular paid service, and 89.5 per cent. of the far-western insti- 
tutions, while in the South less than one-half and in the Middle 
Atlantic about two-thirds of the libraries avail themselves of the 
services of regularly paid librarians. 

It is true that the rural librarian is often a mere stamper of 
books borrowed. Frequently she serves without pay and is un- 
trained for the work. She sees that the books returned are put 
back on the shelves. She admonishes the noisy little readers who 
ate the best acquainted with the rural libraries. But she is not 
always the alert, interested person who says to the borrower, 
“Have you read this new book? It’s about , Mr. 
just brought it back and he liked it so much.” Mr, Learned says 
that “the acquisition of knowledge is forbidding for many chiefly 


5 These figures exclude school libraries, for which see Chapter V. 
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because it is housed in books. It takes one who knows books to 
sell the idea of reading worthwhile books, and to overcome the 
reluctance of people to seek information.” 


BUILDINGS 


Separate buildings house forty of the seventy-nine libraries. 
The Far West has 63 per cent. of such buildings. The other 
regions follow with 37 per cent. in the Middle West, 33 per cent. 
in the Middle Atlantic and 22 per cent. in the South. It is not 
always the best towns, however, that have the best libraries. 
One community in northwest Iowa, which, according to the in- 
habitants, is slowly dying from bank failure and land speculation, 
has a dingy little upstairs library that is the leading institution 
of the town. The Woman’s Club has charge of it and the ladies 
take turns in giving librarian service. As soon as the doors are 
open there begins a steady stream of boys and girls, men and 
women, both from town and country, to read and borrow books. 
It is a library poor in equipment but rich in service. 

Another Iowa library has succeeded in becoming an intelli- 
gence center. The librarian is one of the few real women lead- 
ers of the community and having lived all her life in this place, 
she knows the needs of the people. Careful supervision is given 
to the young people’s reading. The library is in close touch with 
the school. It is on the lookout for the best new books. It is 
used regularly as a reference bureau by the study clubs. 

Another outstanding rural library in the Middle West is in 
a Wisconsin village. It is a Carnegie institution, eight years old, 
and is housed in a building at the edge of town where there are 
big sunny reading rooms, a well-catalogued supply of nearly 
3,000 books, and a trained librarian on duty every week day. 
New books are advertised in the local paper. Placards are 
placed in store windows when new information is at hand. In 
a neighboring village the same story is repeated with the addi- 
tion that weekly circulation figures and new book lists are dis- 
played at the moving-picture house. 


BOOKS AND CIRCULATION 


The libraries studied in the South were invariably small. Of 
the nine, seven have fewer than 1,000 books each. Of the twelve 
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in the Middle Atlantic region ten libraries range from 1,500 to 
6,500 volumes each, while the other two have more than 6,500. 
Five of the thirty-nine Middle West libraries are small, report- 
ing fewer than 1,000 volumes each; sixteen have from 1,000 to 
3,000; seven have from 3,000 to 5,000; and eleven have from 
5,000 to 10,000 volumes each. Only two of the Far West vil- 
lages report fewer than 1,000 volumes; six report from 1,000 
to 3,000; eight from 3,000 to 5,000; and three from 5,000 to 
18,000 volumes. 

More than one-half of the sixty-eight libraries that reported 
on new books acquired fewer than 200 during the preceding 
year. There seems to be no correlation between the number of 
volumes in the libraries and the number purchased during their 
last fiscal year. Many times the addition of books is left for 
local clubs that contribute a small part of their budget each year 
for this purpose, and often the source is a book canvass and the 
result very like the contents of the proverbial missionary barrel. 
Such methods may augment the number of volumes, but they 
contribute little to the attempt to make cultural centers of 
libraries. 

The range in hours of service per week runs from less than 
two to sixty-six hours. Again the extremes are found in the 
Far West and in the South, the former region having fifteen of 
the twenty-two libraries that are open from twelve to thirty-eight 
hours a week. 

In attempting to serve the open-country part of their com- 
munities it was found that village libraries were faced with real 
difficulties, which very few of them had been able to overcome. 
Farmers often lack leisure time for reading and village libraries 
lack the funds to extend their services to any great distance from 
the center, while few of them have librarians with the ambition 
or the ability to organize such extension service. The result is 
that the farmer’s table is often bare of books, though it may be 
piled high with magazines, farm journals, bulletins and mail- 
order catalogues. 

In twenty-eight middle-western villages where reports were 
available the book borrowers numbered 16,795 out of a total 
population of 38,173, or 44 per cent., which was higher than the 
national average. But in the open country surrounding these 
twenty-eight villages the population was estimated at 47,984 
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and the number of country borrowers was only 5,658, or 12 per 
cent. of the population. 

In the five southern villages reporting on library circulation 
the number of borrowers was very low, 7 per cent. in the vil- 
lages, while in the country contiguous to these communities there 
were only eighteen borrowers for an estimated population of 
16,366, or 0.1 per cent. of the population. : 

In the Far West there were reports for all nineteen libraries. 
The total population of the villages studied was 24,579, and the 
number of borrowers 10,282, or 42 per cent. of the village resi- 
dents. The estimated country population was 28,535 and the 
number of borrowers 2,277, or 8 per cent. of the population. 

The proportion of population borrowing books in the Middle 
Atlantic region was not available. 

Thirty-two libraries in the middle-western area, giving figures 
for 1924, reported a circulation of 338,628 volumes, an average 
of three books per inhabitant. This same average held in the 
Middle Atlantic region, increased to 3.6 in the Far West and 
dropped to 1.1 in the South. 

In all four regions reports showed that from 50 per cent. to 
75 per cent. of the books in the libraries were fiction. Thirteen 
reported from 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. as fiction. The region 
having the highest proportion in this class was the South. In the 
other three regions the majority of the libraries reported from 
50 per cent. to 75 per cent. fiction. 


FUNDS 


The support of the libraries was found to come from public 
funds, private funds or a combination of both. In the Middle 
West, Far West and Middle Atiantic regions the largest number, 
thirty-five in all, were supported by both public and private funds; 
in the South all but three were privately supported. In the Middle 
West eleven of the eighteen institutions supported by public and 
private funds were Carnegie organizations, and in the Far West 
five of the nine were aided by the Carnegie funds. 

Fees for the partial support of the libraries were collected in 
thirty-three of the seventy-nine villages. In eleven cases the fees 
were demanded of all borrowers, both village and open-country, 
but in twenty-two cases they were exacted only from those living 
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in the open country. In many of these cases, however, the fees 
were not demanded of school children, even though they lived 
outside the town. The system of collecting fees was found in 
each of the four regions. 

Twelve of the seventy-nine libraries had an annual income of 
less than $250; twenty-seven received between $350 and $1,000; 
twenty-three between $1,000 and $3,750, and seventeen made no 
income report. 


COUNTY LIBRARY SYSTEM 


The preceding paragraphs have made it clear that the village 
library, even where it exists, is far from having solved all of its 
problems. In an effort to improve the general situation twenty- 
nine states have passed laws enabling counties to organize county 
library systems. Two hundred counties in these states have thus 
far taken advantage of this legislation, and the movement is 
reported by the American Library Association to be growing 
rapidly. The county library has its headquarters in the county- 
seat town, but behind it stand the resources of the state library. 
Branch libraries and depositories are established in villages and 
hamlets throughout the county. The branch libraries have their 
own books but receive loan libraries from the county head- 
quarters at stated intervals. The depositories, which are fre- 
quently in private homes or school buildings, handle only con- 
signments of books loaned for a stated length of time, but any 
person can secure any book in the county or state library by 
application to the nearest branch of the system. Of the 79 
libraries found in the 140 villages studied seven operated under. 
the county library system. 

Among the states studied in this investigation California has 
carried the county library system further than any other. Of 
the nine California villages studied, four have county libraries, 
three of which are housed in Carnegie buildings. One village has 
an independent town library at the county seat which gives county- 
wide borrowing and deposit privileges, and two have independent 
libraries with no county service, although one of them is in a 
county that has a library system. 

Among the most appreciated services performed by the county 
library systems is the ability to supply almost any book desired. 
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In one California village 163 special requests were filled for bor- 
rowers and the county system sent 727 new books to the village 
library during the year. The system doubtless has its imperfec- 
tions, as may be indicated by the fact that five of the nine Cali- 
fornia villages studied are not operating under the county library 
plan. Two criticisms were most frequently leveled against it. 
One came from the school men who had difficulty in including 
book funds in their budgets when a county tax had been levied 
for library purposes. The failure to obtain reference works when 
needed necessitated many changes in program and occasioned 
many delays in assigned collateral reading. The other criticism, 
that many of the women custodians of the depositories were 
entirely untrained, while valid, is less important because their 
hamlets would have received no service at all had it not been for 
the system. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISIONS 


University Extension Divisions have in many states an im- 
portant place in the educational systems of the smaller com- 
munities because of the supplementary material they supply. As 
an example, in the seven towns in Wisconsin included in this 
study, three types of service are extended by the division. The 
package library is one type and this includes, besides loan books, 
study material selected to meet specified needs. During one year 
124 boxes were sent to these seven towns. Suggestion and guid- 
ance in the arrangement of programs and the study of particular 
problems through conference, are other types of information 
available. 

Through formal instruction work of the Correspondence 
Study Department 407 students were enrolled from the seven 
towns during the years 1922-24, an increase of 277 over the 
enrollment of 1918-20, From these courses the entire community 
benefits indirectly. 


WHAT PEOPLE READ P 


Magazines form a large part of reading material of villages. 
In house-to-house canvasses the question of favorite recreation 
was asked both in the village and in the country homes. In- 
variably reading was mentioned more times than any other form 
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of relaxation, though in country homes especially a dearth of 
books was evident. 

In a survey of 741 households in an Illinois village, it was 
reported that 918 magazines were subscribed for, approximating 
one and one-fourth magazines per household. In a Wisconsin 
village 954 households were surveyed and subscriptions to 1,412 
magazines were reported, an average of one and one-half maga- 
zines per household. The location of the two communities colored 
the kind of reading enjoyed. In the former, a typically rural com- 
munity, the mail-order magazine appeared at the head of the list, 
with agricultural papers, women’s magazines, religious, literary, 
humorous, illustrated periodicals following in order; in the latter, 
located near the State University and more urban in its thinking, 
women’s magazines were most popular, followed by literary, illus- 
trated, humorous periodicals. Agricultural, mail-order and re- 
ligious publications appeared at the foot of the list. 

Interesting results were obtained from questionnaires given 
to boys and girls in high schools regarding favorite books and 
authors. Zane Grey held first place among authors most read by 
boys, and Gene Stratton-Porter by the girls. Both boys and girls 
in three Middle Atlantic communities named history among the 
kinds of books they liked best. Stories of adventure were most 
popular among the boys; modern fiction among the girls. 

In the high school in one middle-western village, located in 
the same county as the capital of the state and the state university, 
reading headed the list of favorite recreations of girls. The best 
modern fiction claimed first place on the lists of books most popu- 
lar among senior girls, while among senior boys honors were 
divided between fiction and classics. 


VILLAGE NEWSPAPERS 


With the exception of nine small and four medium-size 
villages, all of the 140 villages have at least one newspaper. 
Three-fourths of the villages have one paper only, seventeen have 
two and one has three newspapers, all published weekly. Just 
one of the small villages, five of the medium and all of the large 
communities have two newspapers each. Where this is the case 
there is usually keen rivalry between papers, politically and other- 
wise. One large middle-western community has three papers—a 
county weekly owned by the farmers and two privately owned 
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local papers. The county paper was edited by a follower of the 
Johnson faction and had done much to stir up the farmers on 
both political and agricultural issues. In general, village news- 
papers were read by farmers and villagers alike, though in the 
local post office there were often more city papers and farm maga- 
zines in the farmers’ boxes than there were village weeklies. 

As a rule the plants where the weekly papers were printed were 
dingy, dusty, disorderly and neglected offices. Several editors 
were still laboring over hand-cperated presses. An editor in one 
Wisconsin village had two college degrees, but for the most part 
the editors were not college graduates and, with one or two con- 
spicuous exceptions, they were untrained in modern newspaper 
methods. 

In nearly all the papers society notes were among the most 
conspicuous items in the reading columns. Church news and ac- 
counts of various meetings held a prominent place, while some 
papers gave space to sermons and Bible passages. In the progres- 
sive communities school news was also featured, items on athletics, 
standing of pupils and school organization activities being eagerly 
read by the community in general. Foreign news was often 
quoted. One outstanding factor in the general makeup of the 
village newspaper was its lack of ultra-sensational items. Only 
one in a Pennsylvania village was found to have more of outside 
sensational news than items of local community interest. In vil- 
lages where trade competition was keenest there were often more 
advertisements by the various merchants than there were reading 
items. 

Ayres’s American Newspaper Directory (1925) reports the 
circulation of 109 of the newspapers included in this study. The 
range of circulation is from 240 in a medium-size village of 
the Middle West to 4,578 in a small village of the Middle Atlantic 
area. The total circulation is 142,816, or an average of 1,310 
per paper. In small villages the average circulation is a little 
higher than this total average, 1,333. In medium-size villages 
it falls to 1,079, while in the larger villages the average circulation 
reaches 1,619. 


THE MOVIES 


The motion-picture theater has become one of the most popular 
institutions of the American village and is patronized by village 
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and country and by young and old. Only twenty villages had no 
motion-picture house, five had two and one large village had three 
theaters where movies were shown. The buildings used were of 
all sorts, from the barnlike structure with wooden benches and 
unpainted walls to the elaborately equipped theater with plush 
seats and velvet drop curtains. One pioneer village in the Far 
West had as fine a theater as many a large city possesses. A 
small number of these theaters had’ stages available for plays, 
with dressing-rooms and scenery. Very often the moving-picture 
theater provided the only auditorium in the community. 

The type of picture shown varied not so much with the type 
of theater and equipment as with the degree of support given 
by leading citizens and the kind of manager in charge. Usually, 
of course, the manager was interested in his theater solely as a 
commercial enterprise, and his aim was to show films that paid 
regardless of the stories they told. There were exceptions like 
that of the theater in a Texas village where the moving-picture 
manager and his wife were both college graduates and interested 
in moving-picture production from an educational standpoint. 
Here emphasis was placed upon special pictures for school chil- 
dren and frequently school authorities were consulted in the 
matter of pictures shown. Free passes were offered as prizes 
to pupils writing the best character analysis of the actors of such 
pictures as Silas Marner. 

The manager of the theater in one Wisconsin village reeog- 
nized the distinction between village and open country by putting 
on action films in the summer when the country audiences were 
large and society films for the winter attendants who were largely 
villagers. 

Several villages have taken seriously the censoring of films. 
In a few communities women’s clubs had committees appointed 
for this purpose, but in no case was the church found sufficiently 
interested to help in the choice of pictures, though in the Institute’s 
study of forty successful town and country churches, both church 
and community were found to be active influences in the selection 
of moving-pictures. 

In all four areas the Wild West picture was hailed with most 
enthusiasm. As soon as the news reel was finished and the first 
captions appeared announcing “The Murder of Bloody Gulch” or 
some such title, there was loud applause. 
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Operators often told the field workers that they could not 
afford to show the better class of pictures because they lost so 
much on them that it took days to make up for it. They also 
complained that the influential people criticized the poor class of 
pictures, but failed to patronize the good ones when they were 
shown. Hence, the operators said, they were obliged to cater to 
the less influential persons who could always be counted on for 
their support. To complaints of this kind some of the influential 
people in villages replied that when good pictures were advertised 
they had attended, but that invariably on such occasions the good 
picture had been followed by one so inferior that the whole eve- 
ning had been spoiled, and that on this account they did not 
choose to repeat the experience. 

In general, the moving-picture theater in villages is well sup- 
ported by country people. On Saturdays the village street is 
lined with cars from the country, whose owners attend the picture 
show after their trading is completed. Managers in the middle- 
western villages, especially, reported, however, a noticeable change 
in their picture attendance during the last five years. During the 
boom the houses were usually crowded. When the bubble burst 
the country attendance dropped considerably. One manager said 
he had lost more than one-third of his average attendance since 
the depression, for many of the farm boys and girls found it 
difficult to secure the price of the moving-picture tickets. 

Along with the development of the commercial moving- 
picture there has been an increase in motion-pictures and stere- 
opticons in educational and non-theatrical use. In Wisconsin the 
Visual Instruction Bureau of the State University was organized 
because of the demand from this source for photoplays. This 
Bureau inspects the best products from all sources and recom- 
mends lists. Within the years 1921-23 more than 8,000 meetings 
were held at which slides and films from the Bureau were used. 
Some of the high schools own moving-picture equipment and 
educational films are shown as part of the regular school work. 
The village church, on the other hand, was found as a rule 
opposed to the use of the moving-picture machine, though in the 
study of successful churches, already referred to, such equip- 
ment was generally considered a necessity for the carrying out of 
the various young people’s programs. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PUBLIC HEALTH IN VILLAGES 


THERE was no well-integrated plan for caring for public 
health in the villages studied. Public health was found to be the 
concern of several governmental agencies and of different types 
of unofficial, voluntary organizations which in no sense bore the 
well-defined relation to the governmental agencies that a Parent- 
Teachers Association, for instance, bears to a school. 

It was surmised at the start that little authoritative informa- 
tion would be found available on the question of public health in 
villages, and this surmise unfortunately proved true. Crude 
birth-rates and death-rates were known to be distorted by the 
increasing use of urban hospitals by villagers. Corrected or re- 
fined rates were not available. The registration of vital statistics 
is not on a comparable basis in all the states in which the sample 
of villages lay. The methods and the accuracy of reporting con- 
tagious diseases also varied. There was a general feeling on the 
part of many consulted that because of these and other handicaps 
an investigation of the field of public health might not yield re- 
turns commensurate with the labor involved. Nevertheless, by 
combining some research with what data were procured from the 
field survey, a considerable body of information was assembled. 
Even such results as were negative in character are not without 
significance since they indicate the attitude of communities re- 
garding public health. 


VILDAGEOPIY SICIANS 


For more than a decade the American Medical Association, 
on the one hand, and the agricultural press speaking for hun- 
dreds of rural communities, on the other, have been calling atten- 
tion to the exodus of physicians from the rural districts. The 
extent of this movement of physicians away from the rural com- 
munities was shown in a survey by Lewis Mayers and Leonard 


V. Harrison for the General Education Board and published 
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under the title The Distribution of Physicians in the United 
States. 

In 1906, while there were more physicians in cities of more 
than 100,000 population in proportion to the population than 
elsewhere, the distribution among other types of communities 
was fairly constant except for places of less than 1,000 popula- 
tion. In 1923, the year of the survey, the number of physicians 
in proportion to population dropped in every type of community 
except for cities of 50,000 to 100,000 and of over 100,000. The 
relative decline in places of from 1,000 to 2,500 inhabitants was 
26.5 per cent. and in the communities of less than 1,000 there 
was a further decline of 10 per cent. 

This situation is the more serious when it is remembered that 
physicians in villages serve the surrounding countryside. Prac- 
tically no physicians were found living outside the village limits 
in the 140 communities. Just what this means in terms of the 
actual number of physicians to a given unit of population has 
been shown in Dr. Fry’s American Villagers,* the volume of 
this study that analyzes and interprets the census data for the 
villages. 

Briefly summarized, that study showed that in every region 
cities have from one-third more to nearly twice as many doctors 
as village communities. Moreover, as was shown in Chapter II, 
the service area of physicians is frequently considerably larger 
than the community area of the village and would therefore in- 
clude more people than are found within the community.’ 

In addition, the field investigation revealed that the exodus 
of physicians, so far as these villages are concerned, has not 
ceased. In 10 per cent. of the villages studied some physician 
had either just left or had announced his interition of leaving. 
In most cases it was the “best” man who was going. In other 
villages the resident physicians were elderly men, some of whom 
had graduated from medical colleges no longer in existence; and 


in a few cases the chiropractor was left in entire possession of 
the field.* 


AiPp. /120) 1: 

2 The situation is no better when dentists and nurses are considered. Village 
communities have far fewer in proportion to their population than medium-size 
cities. In fact, twenty-three villages have no dentists and one-half lack nurses. 

3 It would be very valuable to know all the facts about this situation; and, so 
far as the Census records are concerned, it would be neither difficult nor costly for, 
some organization such as the American Medical Association to secure the data. The 
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In an attempt to meet the problem of providing adequate 
medical service to rural communities a few states have passed 
laws permitting so-called health districts to employ a physician 
on salary. 

No villages were found in which any attempt had been made 
to do this although in a small Minnesota village, near one of the 
communities studied, when their only doctor left, the people 
formed a health association and were employing a high-grade 
physician, who, in addition to his usual duties, was carrying 
through a thoroughgoing public health program. 

It was only the emergency of having no doctor nearer than 
ten miles which drove the village to this step. In most of the 
villages studied such a step would probably not now be possible. 
In them the preventive side of medicine is cared for by public 
health activities of various sorts. 


A MODEL PROGRAM 


What public health work in villages can mean may perhaps 
best be illustrated by the concrete case of a village in California. 
This village does not trust good intentions, instinct, chance, or 
even to its well-advertised climate to insure its health. It co- 
operates with other communities in the county in the maintenance 
of a county health unit, which at the time of the survey was also 
subsidized by the Rockefeller Foundation. The county unit em- 
ploys a health officer, a sanitary inspector, a nurse and a bac- 
teriologist, all under the direction of a physician. Proper quar- 
antine of contagious disease is assured. The services of the bac- 
teriologist are available to the physicians of the entire county. 
The staff devotes itself to unceasing warfare on disease, actual 
and potential. In the year prior to the survey it conducted a 
baby clinic in the village and in other centers in the county. The 
year following the program stressed inoculation against typhoid, 
smallpox and diphtheria, and there have been clinics for the child 
just under school age. Medical inspection of school children and 
total number of physicians by states is known, as is the number of physicians in 
cities. If the number of physicians in villages was tabulated and the total sub- 
tracted from the total for cities, the difference would be the number of physicians 
in the open country and in unincorporated places. Interesting interpretations could 


be made from. this data on the basis of the excellent records of the American 
Medical Association about its own membership. 
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education of the community in public and personal hygiene are 
regular parts of each year’s work. 

The village is not content with the part-time service of the 
county health unit. It has a local board of health and the health 
officer is a physician. Its school district employs a full-time 
nurse, who not only handles the follow-up work on clinics held 
by the county unit but herself undertakes a significant local pro- 
gram. The follow-up work, allowing for instruction in the 
home, is felt by the nurse to be the most effective. In addition 
to the annual health examination of all pupils, each one is 
weighed monthly. The nurse gives courses to the junior and 
senior high-school girls on nursing, sex life and scientific mother- 
hood. A community class in home nursing was attended in the 
year previous to the survey by one hundred women. The nurse 
has an office in one of the school buildings which is equipped 
with two beds for emergencies, dental apparatus and first aid 
materials. The school district is large, but the nurse serves town 
and country, native-, and foreign-born alike, her car carrying her 
2,500 miles a month. 

One of the significant things about public health work in this 
village is that all the various groups that were found working 
on the problem in the 140 villages were present here, but each 
had found its function and all were working together. The 
county placed certain important services at the command of the 
village, some of which the school nurse used and some of which 
made the normal work of the board of health and its officer more 
efficient. Local volunteer groups such as the Parent-Teachers 
Association and, to a less extent, the Red Cross, fitted into the 
program by popularizing the work or meeting emergency needs, 
while at the same time they profited by it. 

In short this village has a public health program which more 
nearly approximates what public health leaders consider neces- 
sary than that of any other village surveyed. It has accepted 
the modern conception of public health as including both hygiene 
and sanitation. The latter deals with the causes and sources of 
those diseases that come from environment. The former deals 
with the individual and concerns itself with measures that will 
promote health and prevent disease. Twenty years ago the em- 
phasis was almost entirely on the environmental side. Today it 
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is known that infectious diseases are caused by germs and that 
their source is man himself.* 


IN THE 140 VILLAGES 


In contrast with the model public health program happily 
found in one of the villages included in the study must be set 
the somewhat meager results, so far as data on public health are 
concerned, obtained from the rest of the 140 villages. These 
results concern the expenditures for public health, the functions 
of the board of health and of health officers, the public health 
activities of the school, the place of clinics, hospitals, volunteer 
or private agencies, and the relation of the county and state to 
the village. 


FINANCING PUBLIC HEALTH WORK 


An outstanding fact is the complete lack of concern about 
public health that is manifested by the governments of these vil- 
lages. In fewer than two-fifths of them is there a separate head- 
ing for health in the village budget. This statement applies espe- 
cially to the South and Middle West and least to the Far West. 
The usual practice is to include the negligible expenses for health 
under the head of “incidentals” or “all other expenses.” Even 
in the case of the fifty-five communities that itemize their health 
expenses separately, only nine spent more than $500 and of 
these, three were in counties in which public health demonstra- 
tions were being carried on. This dearth of funds for health 
work was frequently explained by interested leaders in the vil- 
lages as due almost entirely to the present scale of values in the 
appropriation of public funds. The difficulty in securing funds, 
they pointed out, is due to the lack of realization that human ills 
can be prevented by the aid of science, and this lack can only be 
remedied by intelligent leadership and public education. 

There seems to be no relation between the size of the village 
and the amount of money that it expends on health. Some of 
the largest villages failed to appropriate even as much per capita 
as the medium-size or small communities, and they failed to 
itemize health expenditures almost as often. Nor was any sig- 

4 Cf, Herbert W. Hill, The New Public Health, especially Chapters I and II. 
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nificant difference found between the general type of health 
service offered by the large village and by the smaller centers. 
The probable explanation of these facts is, first, that much of 
the health program is determined by county and state laws or by 
services that the small place has as good a chance to secure as 
the large, and, secondly, that much of the remainder of the 
health work is inspired by enlightened individuals, often mem- 
bers of the school faculty, and apparently the small community 
is just as likely to have such leadership as the one that is slightly 
larger. 

When dealing with finance, especially in its relation to pro- 
gram, it must be borne in mind that usually more than one gov- 
ernmental agency is concerned in health expenditures. The tra- 
ditional service has been that maintained by the village govern- 
ment—to quarantine and fumigate houses, bury dead animals, 
and keep vital statistics. The newer service concerns itself with 
the health inspection of school children, with clinics and other 
manifestations of the growing demand for public health meas- 
ures. Frequently such endeavors are financed by the local school 
district, by some volunteer organization like the Red Cross or 
Parent-Teachers Association, by a combination of a public with 
a private agency, or sometimes by direct aid from the state. For 
this reason no attempt has been made to estimate the total health 
expenditures of the villages studied or to rate them according to 
such expenditures. 


BOARDS OF HEALTH AND HEALTH OFFICERS 


Even in such a matter as the presence or absence of a board 
of health as a part of the governmental machinery there is no 
uniform practice. In only two of the twenty-eight states in 
which the villages studied were located were all the villages 
found to have such boards, despite the fact that it is mandatory 
in thirteen states. The effect of this legislation is to be seen in 
the following figures. In these thirteen states 62.2 per cent. of 
the villages have obeyed the law. In the states where the crea- 
tion of a board of health is not mandatory such boards are to be 
found in only 27.7 per cent. of the villages studied. Where 
boards are not organized, the town council sometimes acts as a 
board of health, and in a number of villages the mayor is also 
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the health officer. Of specially elected health officers there are 
none in nearly half the villages, although thirteen of these have 
the services of a county health officer. The Far West leads the 
other regions in the proportion of villages having health officers, 
with the Middle West a poor second. Of the local health officers 
twenty-iine out of eighty are physicians. Nineteen of these are 
in the Far West. In California, state law compels any incorpo- 
rated place to have a physician as health officer. The facts in 
regard to boards of health and health officers are detailed in 
Table LXXVI. 

The service of the county to local communities has been men- 
tioned. County boards of health are decreed in seventeen of the 
twenty-eight states in which the sample of villages lies. Obvi- 
ously some of these states require both county and local boards. 
The theory behind the county board appears to be fundamentally 
sound. Local persons whose obligations to the health work of 
a community are an unimportant side issue cannot be expected 
to safeguard public health with any degree of efficiency or suc- 
cess. Even doctors employed as local health officers are admit- 
tedly cautious in the exercise of the duties of their office lest 
they offend possible patients. Ina number of the villages studied 
epidemics could be traced directly to the neglect or the ineffi- 
ciency, due to lack of knowledge, of the local officials in the per- 
formance of their duty. And yet, as one of the number said: 
“T get $8 a day on my job and only $200 a year as health officer. 
I can’t afford to take time off to tack up cards.” 

The county official, on the other hand, is frequently paid to 
give his full time to the work. Physicians and others interviewed 
seemed to feel that he discharged his duties more efficiently and 
impartially than a local man. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Half the villages studied have the services of public health 
nurses of one kind or another. The duties of the public health 
nurse include a limited amount of nursing care under doctor’s 
orders or instruction in health measures and disease prevention. 
She is supposed to instruct, demonstrate and supervise in home, 
school and industry, in the clinic and health center and through 
classes, clubs or other form of public meeting. 
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Except for a few nurses employed in anti-tuberculosis work, 
practically all of the public health nurses found in these villages 
are connected with the school system, and with few exceptions 
these nurses operate as members of a county unit and do not give 
their full time to the local community. Within the two years 
prior to this study such nursing service had been discontinued in 
twenty-three communities which previously had it. This repre- 
sents a falling off of practically 25 per cent. in the period men- 
tioned. More than two-thirds of this loss occurred in the middle- 
and far-western regions. Two reasons were given locally for 
discontinuing the work. In about one-third of the villages the 
nurse had not been satisfactory, usually because her work was 
relatively poor and inefficient. Too many inadequately trained 
nurses were employed as a result of the demand from the field 
which came largely from Red Cross chapters. In most of the 
other instances the agricultural depression was blamed, although 
in one county, in which the work was dropped after two years of 
success, the county commissioners voted $40,000 toward the 
eradication of tuberculosis in cattl—more than ten times the 
budget of the county nurse. Occasionally both causes were 
operative. 

It is significant that where there is some sort of public health 
nursing service, especially when connected with the school, there 
other features of a modern health program seem more apt to 
flourish; in particular, regular health examination of school 
children and the organization or securing of clinics of various 
sorts, 

It is also clear from an analysis of the public health experi- 
ence of these villages that the work succeeds better when backed 
by an organized group of interested persons representing the dif- 
ferent groups and interests within the community, both public 
and private.° 

Of the states in which the 140 villages are situated, nine make 
the regular health examination of school children obligatory, nine 
have passed permissive legislation, two have provided for such 
examination only under special conditions, and eight have no 
laws upon the subject at all. Apparently permissive legislation 
has no effect upon the situation. Indeed, a slightly smaller pro- 


5 The advantage and functions of such an organization are given in detail in the 
March, 1925, issue of The Public Health Nurse, p. 158. 
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portion of the villages located in states with such a law had 
health inspection than of those in states that had no statute. Of 
the villages required to have such examinations 84.3 per cent. 
obeyed the law. In the other states 35.8 per cent. of villages 
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studied had health examinations. All told, 55.9 per cent. offered 
this service to their pupils. 

There were clinics in about two villages out of five. The 
Far West led in this respect, but the southern and Middle At- 
lantic states were considerably ahead of the Middle West. Sev- 
eral villages availed themselves of more than one clinic, but this 
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largely depended upon the facilities offered by the county or, 
more generally, the state. 

Clinics played a far more important part than hospitals in the 
public health work of these villages. Hospitals were not only 
few in number but they were, with one exception, under private 
control, having fewer than a dozen beds and es designed 
largely for obstetrical or emergency cases. 


EPIDEMICS 


If figures relative to epidemics do not reveal a very satisfac- 
tory situation, they emphasize the familiar truth that in public 
health, especially in its rural aspects, our practice is far behind 
our knowledge. Smallpox, typhoid fever, diphtheria and scarlet 
fever are now absolutely or largely preventable if the proper 
measures are taken, and yet within the last half decade there 
has been at least one epidemic of smallpox per region and a num- 
ber of epidemics of each of the other diseases. The necessary 
tests are not made, the necessary vaccinations not administered. 
Even quarantine, a public health measure as old as the Mosaic 
Law, is on anything but a scientific basis, and in the average 
village is probably not as well administered as it was among the 
Children of Israel in the early days of their national history. 

It was frequently charged by physicians and other candid 
leaders that the village health officer seemed to look upon his job 
as an opportunity for a little soft money, handed him often by 
the local political organization in return for services rendered. 
Certain it is that he has usually little or no training for his duties 
and he is apt to look upon the regulations of the state as a nui- 
sance. Of their value he is as unconvinced as the most conserva- 
tive of his neighbors. His aim is to do as little as he can and 
still draw the wage allowed. 

The tragic effect of this system is clearly to be seen in a 
number of the communities studied. In one a retired farmer 
was employed as health officer. He supplanted a doctor who 
had been too progressive for the people. Soon after the change 
an epidemic of scarlet fever broke out. The health officer be- 
came panic-stricken. He paced the streets asking advice from 
every one but following none of it. Finally the situation became 
so serious that local citizens appealed to the state board of health, 
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which took charge of the situation, closed churches and schools 
and eventually stamped out the epidemic. The community lost 
thousands of dollars through the illness of many and the death 
of some, as well as through the lost time of school children. 
Quite different was the experience of another village in which 
the health officer was a physician. Several cases of scarlet fever 
were reported. Immediately the community was informed and 
warned. The school board employed a nurse to inspect the chil- 
dren each morning and send home those who showed any sus- 
picious symptoms. Quarantine was rigidly enforced. While the 
outbreak consisted of a number of cases these methods were ef- 
fective in conquering what had threatened to be a serious epi- 
demic. The incident taught the community the value of public 
health work, and with a bit of propaganda and the cooperation 
of the local Red Cross chapter a public health nurse was secured 
whose work has been very successful and shows every indication 
of continuing. 

An epidemic is not always necessary to secure a sound public 
health program. In a Wisconsin village it was brought about 
through the Mothers’ Club, whose primary object was child wel- 
fare. It organized thoroughly with a chairman for every block 
in the town. These chairmen brought the meetings to the atten- 
tion of their constituents. A class was held every week, the 
studies including child welfare, feeding and care of infants, 
child mortality, etc. The club cooperated in securing a school 
nurse and the members worked with her in several particulars, 
including the maintenance of a school lunch. Much latent lead- 
ership has been released as a result of this effort. Two interest- 
ing features of this community are that the health budget is one 
of the highest found, and that the Girl Scouts work with the 
Mothers’ Club and can be called upon to care for children in the 
homes. 


ADAPTING PUBLIC HEALTH KNOWLEDGE TO RURAL CONDITIONS 


In general the study of the 140 villages led to the conclusion 
that the knowledge of what public health programs can do for 
the individual and the community has not yet been humanized 
sufficiently for the man on Main Street to understand or care 
about it. When ministers will tacitly oppose public health meas- 
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ures because “sickness is sent of God” and because “‘illness is a 
tool to bring the unruly spirit to God,” as two of them declared 
to field workers, the need for further education cannot be gain- 
said, When more than two communities out of five neglect what 
public health authorities and most urban school systems consider 
such elementary things as the weighing and measuring of chil- 
dren, the listing of defects and the building up of sound health 
habits, it is patent that much progress has still to be made. 
Such efforts as have been made to set up public health pro- 
grams in rural areas have been, for the most part, sporadic and 
haphazard. In this community there is health inspection of 
school children by a school nurse; in the next the same end is 
secured by a Red Cross nurse. In one community there is a 
dental clinic; in the next, one for expectant mothers; and in 
another, one for children of pre-school age. In only four or 
five villages were all the legitimate health interests of the com- 
munity met by any coordinated effort. Occasionally attempts 
have been made to apply literally to rural conditions the success- 
ful city plan, with failure and discouragement as almost inevi- 
table results. Any plan for rural health service must be based 
upon a knowledge of all elements of rural life. Fortunately, a 
number of agencies have been pioneering in this field. The Inter- 
national Health Board, U. S. Public Health Service, and many 
state departments of health, by means of county health units; the 
American Red Cross, through its public health nursing service; 
and the child health demonstration program of the Common- 
wealth Fund, have been approaching the problem of rural health 
service from different angles. In several of the villages studied 
one or another of these agencies was found to be at work. Out 
of the experiments of these organizations a technique of health 
service adapted to the needs of rural life is gradually developing. 


THE PART OF STATE AND COUNTY 


The contribution that county or state can make to the solu- 
tion of local problems of public health depends largely upon the 
state statutes and on public opinion within the county. The 
twenty-eight states in which communities of this study are lo- 
cated offer services of great diversity. Most of them have a 
division of sanitation to supervise and analyze water and milk 
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supplies. One-half have a division of education which issues 
material to the papers, supplies lecturers to local communities, 
sends out films or lantern-slide lectures and gives radio talks. 
All but six of the twenty-eight have a division of child hygiene 
and four out of seven have one on public health nursing. Almost 
all have accepted the provisions of the Shepherd-Towner ma- 
ternity aid bill, One-half offer laboratory facilities either to 
local doctors or to communities. Others content themselves with 
making it mandatory for every community of over 1,500 popu- 
lation to conduct tests calling for laboratory equipment which 
no community of that size could afford. Twenty-two distribute 
serums at cost or in certain instances free of charge. In more 
progressive states this distribution covers a considerable number 
of items. In some it is simply confined to diphtheria antitoxin. 
Two-thirds have traveling clinics of one kind or another. Child 
hygiene and tuberculosis seem to be the most popular type, though 
dental and venereal disease clinics appear frequently in the lists. 

The difficulty is that local communities are not sufficiently 
informed about these services and state health departments have 
no funds or personnel to carry on the sort of educational cam- 
paign that would stimulate demand from small communities all 
over their states. Certain it is that these much needed services 
do not reach the village communities as they might, and some- 
times when offered they are not successful because of lack of 
preparation. If in the training courses for rural teachers, min- 
isters, physicians and potential lay leaders, there could be some 
instruction in the health resources and facilities available for 
rural communities, the situation might be materially improved. 
On the other hand, so far as clinics go, state auspices seem to 
succeed better than any other. In those states offering such 
service, 48.1 per cent. of the villages studied had had at least 
one. In the other states only 14.7 per cent. had clinics of any 
sort. 

The study of the experiences of these villages indicates that 
the best results were obtained when state and county health 
boards were cooperating. This would seem to be another point 
in favor of the county health board. More closely in touch with 
the local community than the state, more closely in touch with 
the state than the local community can be, and more easily super- 
vised by the state, a county health board with a proper staff can 
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render very effective service. It can coordinate the various health 
efforts of the local community and give them all standing in the 
eyes of the local doctors—something that is greatly needed, since 
too many village doctors are opposed to public health activities. 
Efforts attested by county and state are more likely to win ac- 
ceptance, because, as one village doctor remarked, “the average 
rural physician is a very busy man, accustomed to meeting difh- 
cult situations with solutions of his own contriving. He is 
anxious to give his patients the best possible service and when 
assistance is offered by volunteer agencies he naturally desires to 
be quite sure that the service offered will be of practical benefit.” 


THE COUNTY HEALTH UNIT 


A few of the villages included in this study are located in 
counties in which the experiment of county administration of 
health has been tried. One has already been cited as an example. 
All told, there are some 300 county health units in the United 
States. The duties of the county health officer appear to be: 
(1) to educate the people of his area in the principles of public 
health; (2) to put on demonstrations of sanitation; (3) to insure 
to every community a supply of pure water and milk; (4) to 
superintend the medical inspection of school children; (5) to 
organize maternity or infant welfare centers or clinics, and to 
create facilities for the suitable care of tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases and other menaces, and for the correction of defects 
found in children. Public health authorities believe that to per- 
form such service adequately the health officer needs the assist- 
ance of a sanitary inspector, a public health nurse and an office 
assistant. 

In a rural county, just to the north of a county in which one 
of the villages studied was located, the results of a scheme such 
as this have recently been studied. The population is 50,000 
and the death-rate for the five years prior to the inauguration 
of the county health service averaged nineteen per 1,000 inhab- 
itants. The service has now been in operation five years, and in 
the last three of these the death-rate has been twelve to the 1,000. 
In other words, in a population that has remained constant, there 
have been 350 fewer deaths a year than formerly; which means 
that on the generally accepted basis of ten cases of serious illness 
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to each death, there have been about 3,500 fewer cases of serious 
illness. The budget of the county health service is $14,000 a 
year and the saving in the cost of these illnesses alone, not count- 
ing the economic value of a human life, has been well over 
$300,000. This may be the eventual answer to the question as 
to whether a county can support such a service. If the popula- 
tion and area are not too small such a service can pay for itself 
just as Professor Gillette has demonstrated that good roads have 
paid for themselves. 

The exposition of the duties of the county health officer is in 
itself a demonstration of how he could meet the problems which 
are now outstanding in the field of public health in many vil- 
lages. Many people living in the average village have come from 
the farm. Farm sanitation is too frequently not of the best, but 
the lack of anything approaching congestion in the open country 
removes some of the dangers. In the village it is different. Ger- 
man villagers may take pride in the size of the manure pile in 
their front-yard, but the cold fact is that such a pile breeds flies 
and flies carry typhoid. In these and many other ways problems 
of sanitation arise in the village that grow out of its rural envi- 
ronment. This problem and those of milk and food inspection 
and the strict enforcement of quarantine could be solved on a 
county basis when for any individual village to attempt to solve 
them alone would probably mean economic suicide. The farmers 
in its contiguous territory would turn against it unitedly and take 
their business elsewhere. This phase of the local problem must 
not be forgotten in taking count of the lacks which are found in 
the health program of the average village. 

There is one particularly hopeful sign in the whole situation. 
Much of the money being spent today in public health work, 
especially by such agencies as the International Health Board 
(whose activities have helped four of the villages studied) and 
by the states is being spent in the rural sections. Cities have 
long had the necessary machinery to protect themselves and do 
not need such assistance. Now rural America, from its village 
centers, will have its chance for better health.® 

6In connection with this chapter attention is called to Farmers Bulletin 1485 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, entitled Rural Hospitals and written by 


Wayne C. Nason. The bulletin contains valuable information on the general health 
situation and also discusses all aspects of the subject of rural hospitals. 


CHAPTER IX 


PRISM TESA Ae Aa DU Dv Cr Pe IEG 


AN exhaustive examination of the governments of the 140 
villages, involving, as it would, a study of the constitutions and 
laws of twenty-eight states and of the interrelationships of state, 
county and village, was obviously not within the scope of this 
inquiry. All that is attempted, therefore, in this chapter is to 
take a glance at certain aspects of the village in its functioning 
as a body politic that seem to bear most intimately upon the lives 
of villagers. There was quite astonishing unanimity of opinion 
among the field workers, as a result of interviews, that, by and 
large, government to most villagers means public improvements 
and the expenditures upon them. Approaching the subject, there- 
fore, from that angle, this chapter will begin with brief discus- 
sions of the villager’s attitude toward his local government and 
of the village itself as a unit of government, and will then pre- 
sent in some detail a comparison of the taxes, debts and expendi- 
tures of villages with those of larger municipalities. 


VIEEAGEY PODTELICS 


In an attempt to discover the forces at work in village politics 
the following question was put to representative citizens in the 
140 villages: “Is the line-up for elections determined by political 
issues? If not, explain the factors at work.” The replies elicited 
by this query, shown in Table LX XVII, include data for both 
school and municipal elections. Village politicians responded 
heartily to this question and as a result the investigators obtained 
a large amount of explanatory and illustrative material. The 
question was answered in one of two different ways, either (1) 
by a statement of the general bases of cleavage on all local issues, 
or (2) by a statement of the specific issue which was paramount 
at the past election. 

Village factions of today often represent divisions of opinion 
on issues long since dead. A diversion of interests developed in 


the past may create an alignment which continues to operate on 
241 
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problems of the present entirely divorced from the original ques- 
tion. An excellent illustration of this tendency is furnished by 
the “Free Rangers” in a North Carolina community. The po- 
litical influence of this group still expresses itself in opposition 
to school consolidation or in support of a county farm agent, 


TABLE LXXVII—NATURE OF FACTIONS OR ISSUES DIVIDING 
MUNICIPALITIES AT LOCAL ELECTIONS * 
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* No information was obtained for four villages in the three regions where this ques- 
tion was asked. 
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although the stock law controversy from which the name was 
derived long ago ceased to be an issue. 

Although the names of national political parties are applied 
freely to local groups, state and national policies are usually re- 
mote from the administration of village governments. The ques- 
tions on which these alleged national partisans divide at any par- 
ticular election are local issues such as the flotation of paving 
or water-plant bonds. The situation in the spring-wheat area at 
the time of the survey, however, illustrates the activities of a na- 
tional movement in local politics. The difference of opinion over 
the Non-Partisan League became so strong in some of these com- 
munities as to be dominant in local issues and to deflect some 
farm patronage from local stores to mail-order houses on the 
assumption by the farmer that merchants were opposed to the 


League. ? 
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The Ku Klux Klan was found to be politically powerful in 
many communities of the Middle West and the Far West. Evi- 
dence of its activities was present in many villages where it was 
not reported to be one of the factors determining local elections ; 
consequently Table LX XVII does not afford an adequate measure 
of its strength. The activities of the Klan consisted largely of 
seeing to it that the successful candidates in local elections come 
within its specifications of racial superiority. In some commu- 
nities more concrete issues, such as enforcement of prohibition 
legislation, were espoused. 

Villagers seem quite prone to emphasize the solidarity and 
peculiarities of the retired farmers in their midst. It is tacitly 
assumed that retired farmers have one outstanding objective, to 
keep down expenses; and a certain amount of evidence is pre- 
sented in these 140 communities to substantiate this view: “If 
you want to kill a community just fill it with retired farmers,” 
was the remark heard in a Pennsylvania village where a proposal 
for electric street lights had just been defeated. Nevertheless, 
these farmers, who are so freely criticized, constitute the leisure 
group in the village, with time to discuss questions of public 
policy, and to form opinions upon them. They hold positions of 
influence in the community and are often well represented in 
local government. 

The two most frequent issues at local elections, apart from 
the personal following of the candidate, are, “Shall we spend 
money for this proposed improvement?” and “Can we elect of- 
ficers who will enforce the law?’ ‘This situation is indicated in 
Table LXXVII. It was illustrated in a house-to-house survey 
made in an Illinois village, each householder of which was asked 
to make a suggestion as to the greatest need of the village. More 
than half of the suggestions, 122 out of 220, relied upon the 
local government for their realization, eighty for public improve- 
ments and forty-two for better enforcement of the law. 


THE VILLAGE AS A UNIT OF GOVERNMENT 


By their articles of incorporation, all of the 140 places in- 
cluded in this study are autonomous units.* They have power 


1 Not all of the 140 places are incorporated as villages. Forty-nine were incor- 
porated as cities; forty-seven as towns, twenty- nine as villages and fifteen as bor- 
oughs. The terms of their incorporation do not, of course, affect their sociological 
status as villages. 
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to levy taxes, to pass local legislation and to administer their 
own laws. Other minor civil divisions have been created in dif- 
ferent states for various purposes, and these may share with the 
corporation in certain responsibilities. A digest of the minor 
civil divisions which levied a general property tax in 1922 is 
given in the United States Census report on “Assessed Valua- 
. tion and Tax Levies” as a part of the Wealth, Public Debt, and 
Taxation: 1922 series. The extremes of state variation in this 
matter are illustrated by Rhode Island and California, In the 
former state only incorporated places levied taxes, while in Cali- 
fornia the following civil divisions reported a tax levy: counties, 
incorporated places, school districts, drainage districts, irrigation 
districts, levee districts, road districts, library districts, lighting 
districts, fire districts, forest fire districts, fire protection dis- 
tricts, fire and fire protection districts, mosquito abatement dis- 
tricts, sanitary districts, water districts, cemetery districts, junior 
college districts, sewer districts and promotion districts. 

School administration is as a rule entirely distinct from vil- 
lage government. The school district, the unit for school ad- 
ministration, may or may not be coterminous with the incorpo- 
rated area. Even if it is the same as the incorporated area the 
two functions are kept entirely distinct and are administered by 
two separate sets of officials.? 

Although the extent of county participation in local govern- 
ment varies from state to state, certain definite activities of the 
municipality can be set forth which apply quite generally. The 
following list, for instance, shows the categories into which the 
expenditures of New York villages fall: 


General government 

Protection of persons and property 
Conservation of health 

Sanitation and promotion of cleanliness 
Education 

Recreation 

Permanent improvements 

Highways 

Public utilities—non-commercial 

Deficit on commercial public utilities 
Interest and current financial expenses 
Miscellaneous—cemeteries and all other 


2In the last section of this chapter it will be seen that in certain larger munici- 
palities the expenses of school administration are borne by the general municipal 
government. See also Chapter V for further discussion of the village public school. 
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General government, here as in other states, includes election 
of municipal officials, maintenance of quarters for council meet- 
ings, passing and enforcing local ordinances. Protection of per- 
sons and property is usually secured through the services of a 
night watchman and a volunteer fire department. Health pro- 
tection is frequently considered a part of sanitation and clean- 
liness, involving quarantine, food inspection, medical inspection 
of school children, street cleaning, garbage collection and over- 
sight of sewers. The expenditures of village governments for 
education are limited to the support of the public library, the ex- 
penses of the local schools being met through an entirely separate 
budget administered by the board of education. Permanent im- 
provements, which, as has been seen, are commonly regarded by 
villagers as the most important activity of government, may in- 
clude the construction of any number of utilities such as high- 
ways, streets, libraries, parks, water plant, lighting plant, docks, 
public markets and cemeteries. The maintenance of each of these 
improvements, after it has been built, usually constitutes a sepa- 
rate function of government, 1.e., a street commissioner is put 
in charge of the streets, a park commissioner is made responsible 
for parks and certain recreation such as band concerts, and water 
and light commissioners are elected or appointed. 


FINANCIAL COMPARISONS 


THE RESOURCES OF SMALL AND LARGE MUNICIPALITIES 


A consideration of the resources of small municipalities in 
relation to those of larger places is made possible through the 
publication by the United States Bureau of the Census of a series 
of pamphlets under the general title Wealth, Public Debt and 
Taxation: 1922. ‘These reports show the amount of taxes col- 
lected and the public debt outstanding for each municipality with 
a population of 2,500 or more and a total figure for places of 
fewer than 2,500 inhabitants. In addition to these published 
data the Institute obtained access to the unpublished census re- 
turns for the sample municipalities.* It is thus possible to com- 
pare the incorporated places analyzed in the village study with 


3 Only 136 of the 140 villages are included, since four had populations of 2,500 
or more in 1920, 
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other municipalities of their own size, as well as to contrast this 
entire group with larger towns and cities with respect to taxes 
and public debts in 1922. It should be noted in this connection, 
however, that the sample villages represent places ranging from 
250 to 2,500 in population, while the census classification of 
places under 2,500 includes places with fewer than 250 inhab- 
itants. 
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Per Capita Taxes Collected in 1922 by All 
Municipalities in the United States 
of Less Than 100,000 Population 


Table 29, Appendix D, sets forth the total per capita tax col- 
lected in 1922 by all municipalities of fewer than 100,000 in- 
habitants, classified by size in 1920, This total per capita tax 
figure, obtained by dividing the amount collected by the number 
of people within the corporation limits, includes the general 
property tax and poll taxes, licenses and permits, as well as spe- 
cial assessments. The municipalities for which the per capita 
figures have been computed are divided into four size-groups: 
(1) all places of less than 2,500 population, (2) all places of 
2,900 to 8,000, (3) all places of 8,000 to 30,000, and (4) all 
places of 30,000 to 100,000. The selected villages have been 
entered separately as well as being included in the total number 
of places of less than 2,500 population. This size-grouping is 
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maintained throughout this section. Chart VIII presents graph- 
ically the essential facts of the situation. 

For all incorporated places in the United States of fewer than 
100,000 inhabitants there is a steady and continuous increase, 
corresponding to gain in population, in the amount of taxes col- 
lected per capita. The total per capita tax collected in 1922 by 
places of fewer than 2,500 inhabitants, namely, $10.41, is less 
than half the amount collected by cities ranging from 30,000 to 
100,000 population, namely, $22.69. The difference is greatest 
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in the South, where the per capita tax for small municipalities is 
$7.02 and for large ones $17.68. 

In each region, except the Middle Atlantic, the incorporated 
places included in this village study collected a higher tax per 
capita than the average for all municipalities of less than 2,500 
population. ‘This difference may be due to the fact that the 
sample villages include no places with fewer than 250 and not 
many with fewer than 500 inhabitants. 

One of the significant differences between small and large 
incorporated places lies in the proportion of the tax income de- 
rived from special assessments. This form of tax is a compul- 
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sory contribution levied to defray the cost of specific public im- 
provements or public services. Special assessments differ from 
the general property tax in that they are apportioned according 
to the assumed benefits to the property affected by the improve- 
ments, or the assumed benefits to individuals or corporations by 
reason of the services performed. Chart [X, based on Table 30, 
Appendix D, emphasizes the greater importance of special assess- 
ments as a source of income in small places, and especially in the 
sample villages. These selected places are presumably installing 
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their improvements at the present time or have done so recently; 
hence they depart rather widely in this respect from cities that 
have had these improvements for years. 

The per capita debts of municipalities, like their taxes, tend 
to become greater as they increase in population. Chart X, above, 
illustrates this tendency for all municipalities while Table 31, 
Appendix D, shows that this relationship exists in three of the 
four geographic regions into which the data are divided. In the 
Middle West, however, places with more than 8,000 inhabitants 
report an average debt below that of smaller municipalities. 

Although the small town, in general, goes into debt more cau- 
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tiously than a larger place there is reason to believe that in pe- 
riods of unusual agricultural prosperity villages increase their 
debts markedly. The evidence on which this statement is based 
is furnished by the California State Comptroller. The Annual 
Report of the Financial Transactions of Municipalities and 
Counties for the Year 1925 gives the outstanding bonded in- 
debtedness of each municipality together with the date of issue 
and the purpose of the expenditure. A careful analysis was 
made of these data which shows that for small municipalities, 
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and especially for the sample visited, the five-year interval be- 
tween 1915 and 1920 is responsible for a far greater share of 
the outstanding debt of small than of large municipalities. The 
probable inference to be drawn from the facts shown in Chart 
XI is that a period of rising agricultural prices is more clearly 
reflected in the standard of expenditures of small municipalities 
than of large. The small city or village is apparently closer to 
agriculture and is more readily affected by its prosperity than a 
larger place. 
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DISBURSEMENTS OF SMALL AND LARGE MUNICIPALITIES 


The facts relating to the disbursements of municipalities, both 
small and large, have been taken from state reports. Three of 
the twenty-eight states in which the 140 villages are situated, 
New York, Iowa and California, publish detailed statements of 
municipal finances. In addition, Wisconsin furnished the Insti- 
tute with unpublished data for the villages studied but not for 
other municipalities.* It is especially fortunate that data were 
available for these four states since they include forty of the 
140 sample villages, thirteen in New York, eleven in Iowa, seven 
in Wisconsin and nine in California.” These states are well dis- 
tributed over the country, representing, respectively, the Middle 
Atlantic, the middle-western and the far-western regions. 

These three states for which complete data are available in- 
clude nearly 1,500 municipalities ranging between 250 and 
100,000 inhabitants, 76 per cent. of which fall within the cate- 
gory of village as the term is defined by the Institute.° Table 
32, Appendix D, shows an important difference between states 
in the proportion of places of this size. In California only 58 
per cent. of all corporations above 250 and under 100,000 in 
population are villages, thus defined. The proportion rises to 70 
per cent. of the group under consideration in New York and to 
88 per cent. in Iowa. 

The disbursements of these municipalities have been reduced 
to a per capita basis by dividing the expenditures by the popula- 
tion in 1920. The total cost of government, expressed per capita, 
is shown in Table 33, Appendix D, while succeeding tables pre- 
sent the items making up these totals. All but a few disburse- 
ments, such as the deficit on public utilities, have been considered 


4 The data used in the following discussion and tables are for the fiscal year 
1922 for the states of New York and Wisconsin and for the fiscal year ending in 
1923 for the states of Iowa and California. In New York state the fiscal year 
coincides with the calendar year for places over 8,000 population and for places of 
less than 8,000 it begins on March 1. For Jowa the fiscal year begins on April 1, 
and for California on July 1. In the computations for New York municipalities all 
places of more than 8,000 inhabitants which are incorporated as villages have been 
excluded and all cities under 8,000 population. The per capita figures are based on 
the population for 1920 as reported by the Bureau of the Census. 

5 One village in Wisconsin had a population of over 2,500 in 1920, and is 
therefore omitted from all calculations which involve only villages under this limit. 

6In the series of tables in Appendix D relating to municipal disbursements the 
villages ranging from 250 to 2,500 in population have been subdivided into three 
parts, corresponding to the classification small, medium and large villages, used 
throughout this study. ‘This further division has been applied to the selected 
villages as well as to all incorporated places of this size in these three states. 
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in Tables 34 to 42. Because of these omissions, however, the 
sum of the per capita expenditures shown will not equal the total 
given in Table 33. 

There is a strong tendency for the per capita cost of mu- 
nicipal government to increase with the size of the corporation, 
as shown graphically in Charts XII, XIII, and XIV. Munici- 
palities in certain size-groups depart from this trend but it is 
followed in the main even when places of between 250 and 2,500 
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population are subdivided into three classes, small, medium and 
large villages. 

Differences in classification of expenditures from state to 
state might be expected to affect this comparison, but fortunately 
it was possible to remove almost all of these discrepancies. The 
most important element of difference which could not be eradi- 
cated was the fact that the expenditures reported by Iowa mu- 
nicipalities include not only the current expenses but outlays for 
permanent improvements as well. This system of classification 
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would tend to raise the per capita expenditures for current ex- 
penses by adding to it the amount spent in improvements during 
the year. In light of this circumstance it is rather amazing that 
Iowa villages should show the lowest average for total per capita 
cost of village government. 

Another difference in classification which could not be re- 
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moved is the inclusion by municipalities of over 8,000 popula- 
tion in New York State of school expenses under the category 
of education. In smaller places this item includes only expendi- 
tures for the maintenance and support of the village library. 
To illustrate the extent to which municipal expenditures ap- 
pear to vary according to the size of the community, Charts XV, 
XVI and XVII have been prepared to show, by states, a de- 
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tailed distribution per dollar spent. Comparisons have been lim- 
ited to the extremes of the series, namely, cities of from 30,000 
to 100,000 inhabitants on the one hand and, on the other, all vil- 
lages and the sample villages in these selected states. In addition 
to the deductions to be drawn from these charts it is possible, 
from Tables 36 to 42 in Appendix D, to trace the effect of size 
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of population and of location by state on any one of the principal 
expenditures of municipalities of all size-groups. 

The most outstanding difference between cities and the entire 
group of smaller municipalities as revealed by Chart XV lies in 
the proportion of their annual disbursements for permanent im- 
provements, highways, public utilities, repayments of debts and 
interest or other current financial expenditures. In New York 
almost three-fourths of the annual expenses of villages, seventy- 
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three cents of every dollar, in Iowa sixty cents in every dollar 
and in California fifty-three cents are spent for these items. The 
expenditures for the same purposes in cities are: forty-two cents 
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in New York, fifty-three cents in Iowa and thirty-eight cents in 
California.’ It thus costs the small corporation a proportionately 
greater share of its annual expenditures to maintain and equip 


7In Iowa the system of accounting is such that outlays for permanent improve- 
ments are not separated from current expenditures for the same purpose, so that the 
full costs of this item cannot be isolated. Iowa villages report a high deficit on 
public utilities not included in the sixty cents mentioned above. 
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its plant than it does the larger place. The cost to each inhabi- 
tant for this purpose is, however, relatively, but not actually, 
greater in villages than in cities. In New York, for example, the 
total per capita cost in villages is $15.93, $11.54 being for the 
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items already indicated, while in cities of the size under discussion 
the total per capita cost is $50.44 of which these specified items 
constitute $21.86. 

The three largest items in the current expenditures of all vil- 
lages in these three states are: protection of persons and prop- 
erty, general government and health, the last including sanitation 
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and promotion of cleanliness. The order indicated is the one 
followed by New York and California villages, but in Iowa gen- 
eral government costs most while health is only slightly ahead of 
protection of life and property. These three services together 
comprise about one-fourth of the total expenditures of New York 
and Iowa and about 40 per cent. of the annual costs of govern- 
ment in California villages. The cost per capita for these three 
items is $3.85 in New York, $3.02 in Iowa and $7.00 in Cali- 
fornia. The expenditure in Iowa villages is especially small in 
light of the fact that here this item includes not only current ex- 
penses as in the other states, but also outlays for permanent im- 
provements for these three purposes. 

When the selected villages are compared with all incorporated 
places of the same size in their respective states it appears that 
their total per capita expenditure for government is greater in 
New York but not in Iowa and California. The selected munici- 
palities in each state, however, spent an even greater share of 
their total expenditures for permanent improvements, highways, 
public utilities and the repayment of debt in 1922 than all other 
places of that size in the same states. Selected villages in New 
York spent seventy-nine cents, six cents more in every dollar 
than all municipalities of their own size, Iowa selected villages 
exceeded the state average for villages of their own size by one 
cent in every dollar spent, and the nine selected villages in Cali- 
fornia spent twenty-one cents more than all places in their own 
size-group. The Wisconsin villages studied spent seventy cents 
in every dollar for improvements. New York and California 
selected villages follow the same order as the other places of their 
size in the three most important current expenses: protection of 
persons and property, general government and health (including 
sanitation and cleanliness). They naturally spent fewer cents in 
every dollar for these purposes than all places in their size-group 
because their expenditures for permanent improvements are rela- 
tively greater. 

The classification of incorporated places of fewer than 2,500 
inhabitants into three groups, viz., small, medium and large vil- 
lages, for the purpose of computing per capita government costs 
has not shown that expenditures invariably increase with size 
within these rather narrow limits. The total cost for all places 
between 250 and 2,500 shows this tendency in New York but 
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not in Iowa, where all places between 1,000 and 1,750 spend 
most per capita, nor in California, where the entire group of 
municipalities of less than 1,000 population spend most. The 
selected villages in California, on the other hand, show a cor- 
respondence between amount of total expenditures per capita and 
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size, but the selected villages in the other states do not. If places 
between 250'and 2,500 are treated as a unit, however, their taxes, 
debts and expenditures place them definitely in line with larger 
municipalities. The evidence presented in this section shows that 
so far as municipal finance is concerned there is no abrupt break 
between these so-called villages and larger urban centers. 


CHAPTER X 
MEASURING VARIATIONS IN VILLAGE WEALTH 


VILLAGES are not equally prosperous. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to develop an index for measuring variations in 
wealth and to test its significance by discovering the character- 
istics with which this index is associated. This analysis will rely 
chiefly upon the method of correlation, involving two or more 
variables. 


THE INDEX OF WEALTH 


The data available for this analysis come from several sources. 
(1) The first-hand information gathered by the Institute’s field 
investigators included a number of precise economic facts about 
villages; i.e., assessment valuations of village property, an esti- 
mate of the ratio of assessed to full property values, the amount 
of deposits in village banks, and an estimate of farm values in 
the community compared with those in the county as a whole. 
(2) The Census Bureau furnished unpublished information on 
the amount of taxes collected in 1922 in each village, gathered 
for its Wealth, Public Debt and Taxation: 1922 series. (3) The 
special analysis of the 1920 Census returns for these villages, as 
well as the results of the field investigation, supplied population 
and other social data. (4) The copious notes made by the in- 
vestigators furnished an explanation of many situations which 
would be incomprehensible from the figures alone and served as 
a valuable check on the other data. 

A strictly comparable group of villages has been selected for 
this purpose from among the 140 places visited. Using the 
whole number would introduce too wide a divergence in a rela- 
tively small sample: an industrialized farm center in Pennsyl- 
vania, an isolated cotton village in the South and a specialized 
fruit community in California present too many elements of dif- 


ference from the more distinctively and uniformly agricultural 
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villages of the Middle West to be treated as a unit. The Middle 
West villages were, therefore, selected as the group best suited 
to the requirements of this analysis, They represent an exclu- 
sively agricultural economy, dairying and grain-and-live-stock 
type of general farming predominating. Moreover, sixty of the 
140 sample places included in this study are from this region, a 
considerably larger number than from any of the other three 
regions, 

Tangible property lying within the incorporated limits of the 
village serves as the basis for deriving an index of village wealth. 
No account is taken of property lying outside the village that is 
owned by residents, because no estimate could be secured of the 
value of such property, a large part of which probably consists 
of farms in the community. All property included within the 
boundaries of the corporation, on the other hand, is credited to 
the village regardless of the residence of the title holder. The 
error resulting from the latter circumstance is known to be prac- 
tically negligible, since it appears from Chapter IV that the capi- 
tal invested in local enterprises, almost without exception, comes 
from the village itself. 

A measure of the value of this tangible property can be ob- 
tained from the local assessment figures. In each village visited, 
the investigator obtained access to the records of the local as- 
sessor. Assessed valuations are, however, usually lower than 
real valuations. In order to establish the ratio of assessed to 
true value three opinions were obtained, one from the assessor 
himself, one from a local banker and one from a local real estate 
agent. The multiplying figure finally used to raise the assessed 
valuation to par is a result of these three judgments. For five 
villages, however, every effort failed to give a figure that squared 
with the field investigators’ descriptions and other facts at hand 
and these cases were therefore dropped from all correlations in- 
volving wealth. It is confidently believed that the full valuation 
figures for the remaining fifty-five cases, although subject to 
error, are as nearly accurate as it is possible to obtain without 
an individual appraisal of every parcel of property in these 
villages. 

The index of wealth was obtained by dividing the total valua- 
tion figure for each village by the number of households. This 
quotient is referred to hereafter as the household wealth index. 
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The total valuation figure was also divided by the total popula- 
tion, giving a per capita index. The per capita index is not ex- 
tensively used in this chapter because the household index yielded 
higher coefficients of correlations. The household wealth index 
is probably more reliable because the effect of the number of 
persons in the household is removed and the unit becomes the 
head of the household who is, as a rule, the one property-owning 
individual in the group. In other words, the results obtained by 
dividing the wealth by the approximate number of individuals 
who own it are more satisfactory than would be obtained by 
dividing it by the number of individuals dependent upon it. 

The household indices of village wealth show a normal fre- 
quency distribution as listed below. These fifty-five villages fall 
into three groups of almost equal size, eighteen with an average 
wealth of less than $4,000, nineteen with between $4,000 and 
$5,000, and eighteen with $5,000 or over. 


Number 
Villages with household index of less than $2,000 .................. 1 
Villages with household index of $2,000 to $3,000 .................. 5 
Villages with household index of $3,000 to $4,000 .................. 12 
Villages with household index of $4,000 to $5,000 .................. 19 
Villages with household index of $5,000 to $6,000 .................. 13 
Villages with household index of $6,000 to $7,000 .................. 4 
Villages with household index of $7,000 and over .................. 1 


The per capita wealth indices, on the other hand, would give 
a curve with a decided skewness to the right if plotted, indicat- 
ing a concentration of items in the richer groups.* 


Number 
Villages with a per capita index of $ 250 'to $'500 ).. 2... ee 1 
Villages with a per capita index of $ 500 to$ 750 ................. 4 
Villages with a per capita index of $ 750 to $1,000 ................. 6 
Villages with a per capita index of $1,000 to $1,250 ................. 17 
Villages with a per capita index of $1,250 to $1,500 ................. 13 
Villages with a per capita index of $1,500 to $1,750 ................. 13 
Villages with a per capita index of $1,750 to $2,000 ................. 1 


The wealth index, either per household or per capita, is af- 
fected by the total valuation of village property as well as by the 


1 These village per capita indices are lower than the results obtained by the 
United States Census Bureau as reported in Wealth, Public Debt and Taxation, 1922, 
“Estimated National Wealth,” p. 28. The latter include all property in the state 
in 1920 valued at the expense of reproduction in existing condition and real estate 
at assessed valuation raised to par, no matter where it is located within the state, 
nor by whom owned. The village figures, as previously explained, are based only on 
the value of property within the corporation limits. The average for the United 
States is $2,918, ranging from $1,216 in Mississippi to $6,998 in Nevada. 
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number of households or the number of individuals as the case 
may be. It expresses not wealth alone, but wealth in relation to 
size, This index is not, however, interchangeable with either 
total wealth or total size.’ 

A number of circumstances surrounding the data used in this 
analysis might be expected to lower the coefficients obtained. In 
the first place, the facts correlated have come from a variety of 
sources. Although these data are sufficiently similar to be used 
together, as the results demonstrate, they do incorporate differ- 
ences in purpose, in interpretation and in time which probably 
influence the degree of correlation. A second condition which 
tends to reduce the coefficients is the difficulty of translating any 
social data into precise mathematical terms. In considering the 
relation of wealth to home ownership, for example, home owner- 
ship must be somewhat arbitrarily defined. In order to divide all 
cases into the category of those owned or not owned by the occu- 
pant it is necessary to ignore the effect of partial payment and 
to include mortgaged houses with those owned free. The per- 
centage of home ownership reported may thus be materially in- 
creased by the investment habits of the villagers rather than by 
the amount of their combined wealth. In the light of these con- 
tingencies the coefficients of correlation between the wealth index 
and other aspects of village life presented in this chapter are 
believed to be significant. 


VARIATIONS IN PROSPERITY 


The data at hand furnished a means of testing two hypotheses 
relating to the causes of village prosperity: first, that a larger 
village has an advantage over a smaller place in accumulating 
wealth by virtue of its greater population; and second, that the 
wealth of the surrounding open country may be a determining 
factor in the economic condition of an agricultural village. 

The most outstanding reason for the greater relative house- 
hold wealth of one village than another appears to be found in 
its size. Large villages offer a greater number and variety of 

2 See footnote 5, page 265, for an illustration of the difference in results obtained 
by correlating, respectively, the household wealth index, total population, and total 
valuation of village property with the ratio of village children in high school to the 
number in the grades. The results in this particular case indicate that the wealth 


index is affected more by the total valuation of property in a village than by its 
size. 
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services to the farmer and draw trade from a more extensive 
area than the smaller place. The increased business carried on 
in these larger villages, as well as their prospects for future 
business, appears to result in a proportionately greater concen- 
tration of property. If tangible property were evenly distrib- 
uted throughout these fifty-five villages, regardless of the num- 
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ber of households, a coefficient of -++1 would result from corre- 
lating number of households and total valuation of property. 
The actual correlation, however, gives a coefficient of -+.90, 
This relationship between the value of village property and 
number of households is shown graphically in Chart XVIII for 
fifty-five cases. The horizontal scale measures number of house- 
holds, the vertical scale the value of property in thousands of 
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dollars. The heavy horizontal lines divide the villages into three 
size-groups, those with fewer than 250 households, those with 
250 to 500 and those with 500 households or more. The diag- 
onal is the line of perfect correspondence between households 
and property. Each village plotted above this line is, therefore, 
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relatively poor, while those falling below are comparatively rich. 
For the two smaller groups of villages the proportion above the 
diagonal line is ten to three and twenty-three to eleven respec- 
tively, while the eight places with more than 500 households are 
equally numerous above and below. Large villages thus appear 
to have more property, in relation to the number of families, than 
the other two groups. 
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The concentration of property in larger places can be indi- 
cated also by computing the average wealth for each household 
and for each individual in small, medium and large villages. 
Chart XIX shows that the average wealth increases with the 
size-group, demonstrating merely that the correlation is positive. 
The degree of relationship between the wealth index and size, 
however, cannot be measured by such a set of averages.* 

One of the most frequently reiterated statements of villagers, 
especially in the Middle West, is: “This is a farmers’ town and 
our prosperity depends upon the farmer.” If the prosperity of 
the farmer does influence the economic well-being of his local 
trade center some indication of the tendency should be found in 
the agricultural environment of the village. The data at hand 
relative to open-country wealth consist of 1920 Census returns 
on the value of farm lands in the county, with a correction figure 
for the community obtained from the local county agent, schedule 
facts on community bank deposits and information about the 
location of the village with reference to crop areas. With this 
evidence it should be possible to test statistically the validity of 
the generalization that the open country is the basis of village 
wealth. 

The value of land and improvements per acre within the com- 
munity supplies a relatively exact measurement of open-country 
wealth. The 1920 Census averages for each county were cor- 
rected by a figure obtained from the local farm agent indicating 
the difference between values in the community area and in the 
county at large. Five communities which gave evidence of hav- 
ing been unduly affected by the land boom of 1919 were excluded 
from consideration. The farm value index for the remaining 
fifty places was correlated with the village household figure. The 
coefficient is +.75.* The prosperity of the village as measured 


8 Throughout this chapter such charts are interspersed in order to illustrate some 
fact established by a correlation or to show a relationship which cannot be demon- 
strated mathematically because no valid index can be worked out. These averages 
are never substituted for correlations. 

4It is impossible to determine whether this coefficient expresses the full corre- 
spondence actually existing between the wealth of town and country. Farm values 
were taken by the Census Bureau as of January 1, 1920, when the land boom was 
at its height in the Middle West. ‘The village assessment figures, on the other hand, 
are for the year 1923. It is evident that a wide discrepancy is possible during this 
three-year interval. The comparability of these two sets of figures depends, how- 
ever, not so much on the year for which they were reported as upon the frequency 
of assessment and its sensitiveness to changes in valuations. The inertia of 
appraisals, that is, their tendency to reflect the usual values obtaining in the past 


rather than temporary fluctuations, may have kept both sets of figures at the 
pre-boom level, 
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by the household wealth index seems, therefore, to be influenced 
to a considerable degree by land values. The villager is prob- 
ably more dependent upon the farmer for his economic advance- 
ment than he realizes. 

The accumulated savings of the community, revealed by the 
checking and saving deposits of village banks, show a marked 
tendency to vary with the wealth indices of both village and open 
country. Such reports as are available from local banks indicate 
that more of their patronage comes from the farmer than from 
the villager, so that the volume of deposits serves as an index of 
the wealth of the entire community, possibly weighted in favor 
of the farming area. Since the community wealth is a composite 
of farm and village prosperity it is impossible to isolate these 
three factors. It is only by considering separately the village 
and farm indices in relation to community bank deposits that any 
results can be obtained. A net correlation between total village 
property values and community bank deposits, eliminating the 
effect of the number of households in the village, gives a co- 
efficient of +.77.° This coefficient indicates a high degree of 
interdependence between the property values of the village and 
the savings of the community as a whole. 

The suggestion implied in the preceding paragraph that the 
bank deposits are more closely associated with farm weaith than 
with village prosperity is substantiated by a correlation between 
farm values per acre and bank deposits per household in the 
community. This correlation yields a coefficient of +.85, appre- 
ciably higher than the relationship between village and commu- 
nity wealth. A possible inference to be drawn from this differ- 
ence is that the farming area is a more important element in the 
accumulation of the community’s wealth than is the village. This 
conclusion can be advanced only tentatively since no further data 
are available with which to establish it definitely. 


5 This net correlation is the result of the following computations for fifty-one 
villages : 
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The effect of the size of the open-country population cannot be eliminated. 
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Both the per capita and household indices of wealth have 
been studied carefully to see whether they vary under the influ- 
ence of location or crop. The results are largely negative and 
inconclusive. Villages situated east of the Mississippi, for ex- 
ample, show approximately the same per capita wealth as those 
to the west of this river. 

The wealth indices vary somewhat with the crop predominat- 
ing in the community, but these variations may be caused by the 
size of the community rather than by its agricultural products. 
Thus the spring-wheat villages may show the highest household 
index, not because they are located in a particular crop area, but 
because they have the largest populations. On the other hand, 
the per capita index differs widely from the household figures. 
Unfortunately the sample in each crop area is too small to permit 
the necessary subdivision and analysis by size-groups. The rela- 
tion to the particular kind of crop raised to village wealth can- 
not, therefore, be established. 


Average Village Wealth Wealth 
Population Per Household Per Capita 
26 Corn Belt villages ..... 1,325 $4,675 $1,306 
10 corn and wheat villages. 884 4,086 ; 
tS dairy villages oye ege. 1,472 4,752 1,273 
3 spring wheat villages ... 1,951 5,906 1,176 
1 Cotton Belt village .... 1,412 3,609 698 


The foregoing analysis of the causes of village wealth indi- 
cates, first, that the larger the villages the greater the amount of 
property per household and per capita, and secondly that villages 
in rich agricultural communities, regardless of the crop area in 
which they are located, are more prosperous than villages in 
communities where farm-land values are low. These conclusions 
accord so well with observation and experience that they engender 
confidence in the validity and value of the household wealth index 
as a measure of economic prosperity. 


HOW WEALTH AFFECTS A COMMUNITY 


The wealth of a community reacts on its social and economic 
life in ways too numerous and too subtle to be catalogued and 
measured by any kind of mathematical reckoning. It is possible, 
however, to isolate and study a few outstanding features which 
vary in response to group prosperity. Three lines of investiga- 
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tion have accordingly been undertaken: First, do public expendi- 
tures of the village increase with wealth as measured by property 
values? Second, is the standard of living of individual families 
modified by prosperity? Third, are social institutions influenced 
by comparative riches? 

Comments from the field investigators’ notebooks illustrate 
differences in outward appearances of rich ‘and poor villages 
which defy mathematical treatment. The first of the three de- 
scriptions quoted below applies to an Iowa village with a house- 
hold index of $6,340; the second describes the poorest village 
visited in the Middle West, a lumbering community in Minne- 
sota, where the average wealth for each household is only $1,820; 
the third village is an almost equally impoverished village in Mis- 
souri, with a household wealth index of $2,590. It is significant 
that, in spite of the wide range of wealth represented by these 
three places, each has its bit of metropolitan pretension. 


The residential district, shaded by tall and beautiful maples, 
might easily be thought the suburb of a progressive city. Many 
of the homes are of modern architecture, built either of brick 
or stucco. . . . All the main streets are paved and well lighted. 
An oak park at one end of the town is equipped for the play of 
youngsters, for picnic parties and for tourist camping. . . . One 
of the most satisfying sights of the village is the county court- 
house, a gray stone building whose architecture faintly suggests _ 
a baronial castle. It stands in the center of the town, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful shaded lawn. At the right a small brick 
band stand has been erected, and on Wednesday night cars flank 
all sides of the courthouse square for band concerts composed 
almost exclusively of classical selections. 


As a stranger enters the village, he is conscious of being in a 
new town, a town bare of trees, with new concrete walks, the 
latest style of street lights, wide unimproved streets, one and 
two story buildings, cows picketed on vacant lots near the center 
of town, people lined up outside the post office waiting for the 
evening distribution of mail. The school building is one of the 
four brick structures in town. The majority of the business 
buildings are sided with tin, a few are of wood, and a few are 
of tar paper. Many of the buildings seem to have been con- 
structed hastily and to be slightly surprised and more discour- 
aged to find that they are still there. The two department stores 
have groceries, dry goods, hardware and farm implements all 
side by side. The town hall houses the fire apparatus, and has 
an auditorium on the second floor wherein are held the village 
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gatherings, and which serves as the gymnasium for the school 
children during the winter. 


This is a small village in southeast Missouri. A hill and a 
turn of the road completely hide it until you are within it. It is 
a plain little village almost lost among the trees of the low roll- 
ing hills. Half a dozen comfortable homes straggle upon the out- 
skirts, then the road dips sharpy down a little hill and you are 
upon Main Street. Main Street is one block long and for a year 
has been a “White Way”; a dozen large electric lamps stand in 
the center of the wide graveled street. Upon one side about ten 
stores, frame and brick buildings two stories in height. On the 
left are three buildings, a little unpainted shop which was the 
first store in town, a brick hotel building and a filling station. 
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Railroad Street lies at right angles, is about two blocks long and 
boasts of eight stores all facing the grassy bordered ditch which 
lies along the railroad track. A great deal needs to be done in 
the improvement of personal property. Many houses are not 
painted and need repairing. 


The preceding chapter, dealing with municipal finances, has 
shown that size is an important factor in increasing the amount 
of taxes collected per capita. It is apparent, moreover, that the 
full valuation of taxable property in the village also tends to 
increase the per capita tax collected as indicated by the relative 
length of the bars in Chart XX. A second set of bars, Chart 
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XXI, has been prepared to show the direction of the discrepancy 
in tax rates. It is evident from the averages presented in this 
chart that the tax burden is proportionately lighter on the person 
who lives in a wealthier village. 

Data are not available to show how the taxes collected in 
1922 were expended. The public improvements reported at the 
time of the field study are, however, an indication of the expendi- 
tures for this purpose at some time in the past. The four public 
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Tax Collected Per $1,000 True Val- 
uation in Villages Classified Accord- 
ing to Their Wealth Indices 


improvements, light, water and sewerage disposal plants and pav- 
ing, included in the following tabulations, show a marked tend- 
ency to be associated with high property values per household.® 


Villages Which Report 
None, One or Three or Four 


Y es Two Improvements Improvements 
Villages with household wealth indices of 


eee and, 0U0 i... cliche ne kek dee ce 15 3 
Villages with household wealth indices of 
Pe eMMPIEOE ST UU dere ME ely ig ose ecw 12 7 


Villages with household wealth indices of 
POP IOVCE ei ft oh es cep oek ad 6 12 


The available criteria of the family standard of living pre- 
vailing in agricultural villages include census data relating to 
home ownership, and the gainful employment of men and mar- 


_& The village library, another public expenditure in many places, is discussed 
with social institutions. 
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ried women. Home ownership implies stability of population for 
the village and a sense of economic security for the individual 
family. The ability to retire, to live in plenty and comfort ac- 
cording to the standards of the community, is a generally accepted 
goal. The extent to which these conditions are met in village 
life, therefore, largely measures its prosperity. 

Home owners, as previously explained, include those who 
own their homes free as well as those who have made only par- 
tial payments and are meeting mortgages. Ownership may thus 
be achieved by a relatively small investment and does not imply, 
in every instance, that the family has already obtained an unin- 
cumbered title to the property. This circumstance explains why 
the coefficient between per capita village wealth and the propor- 
tion of homes rented is only —.40. This result seems to indi- 
cate, however, that there is a tendency for the proportion of 
families living in rented houses to decrease in the more pros- 
perous villages. 

The number of unemployed adult males in these villages seems 
to vary with the wealth index. This conclusion is based on the 
high correlation, —.51, between this index and the percentage 
of men between forty-five and sixty-five years of age gainfully 
employed.” In poorer villages, where the need for gainful em- 
ployment is presumably greater, a higher proportion of older 
men is at work. 

The extent of employment of married women in these village 
communities probably depends as much upon the opportunities 
for work offered by local industries as, if not more than, upon the 
family’s need for additional income. The 1920 census data were 
collected in January when the seasonal food industries, an impor- 
tant item in village demand for female labor, were not in opera- 
tion, The census return on the number of village women em- 
ployed, therefore, may minimize the number of married women 
who work. This circumstance no doubt accounts for the low 
correlation between the employment of married women and the 
household wealth index, —.25, in these middle-western villages. 
Even this low correlation is amazingly high when it is remem- 
bered that, on the whole, wealthy villages are the larger villages 
and these in turn are the very ones that afford the greatest op- 


7 When this correlation is modified to include all cases sixty-five and over as 
well as those from forty-five to sixty-five the coefficient is raised to —.5302. This 
increase in degree of correlation indicates that non-employed older men tend to be 
found in rich villages. 
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portunities for industrial employment. The conclusion is war- 
ranted, therefore, that women in wealthy villages do not seek 
employment to the same extent as in poorer villages, even though 
the opportunities for such employment are appreciably greater. 


VILLAGE INSTITUTIONS AND THE WEALTH INDEX 


The first point to be taken up in considering the effect of 
variations in household wealth upon the functioning of the vil- 
lage school has to do with attendance; the second with the finan- 
cial support of education, Although it cannot be assumed that 
all children in the high school are beyond the legal compulsory 
school-attendance age of their respective states, this premise prob- 
ably holds true for the great majority. The ratio of the number 
of village children in high school to the number of village chil- 
dren in the grades was, therefore, finally taken as the index of 
the school’s holding power.® ‘This index figure disregards the 
open-country attendance in both grade and high schools. The 
coefficient resulting from the correlation of the attendance index 
and the household wealth figure is high enough to be significant, 
+.46. A village in which there is a high property valuation per 
household tends to keep a large proportion of its children in 
school longer than a poorer village. In order to test further the 
soundness of the household wealth index, a partial correlation 
was worked out to show the correlation between total property 
values and the school-attendance index when the effect of size 
of population was eliminated. The result is a coefficient of +.54, 
which checks very closely with the -+.46 noted above. When the 
effect of total property values is eliminated by use of partial cor- 
relation between total population and the school attendance index 
the resulting coefficient is —.50. In other words, when the wealth 
factor is eliminated, school attendance tends to decrease with the 
increasing size of the village.® Wealth and size thus tend to 
influence school attendance in opposite directions, the one increas- 
ing and the other decreasing it. 


8 Other figures, such as the number of village children in specified age-groups 
attending school, or the ratio of total high-school to grade enrollment, were not 
sufficiently sensitive to local variations to serve this purpose. 

9 The actual coefficients are: 


Household wealth index and school attendance index...........eceeee -+-.4619 
Total valuation of property and school attendance index............2.. -+-.2138 
fatal ponulation | and school attendance). is)e Ges deli. e sch ysicobasle wale aie « —.0006 
Net correlation between valuation of property and school attendance, 
eliminating the effect of size of population.............cceeesees +-.5362 


Net correlation between population and school attendance index, 
eliminating the effect of total valuation of property.............. —.5033 
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On the second count, the financial support of the school, the 
poor village seems to make almost as good a showing as the more 
prosperous place. The minimum cost of maintaining a school 
plant is probably so definitely fixed that it cannot be materially 
reduced in a poor community. The village is forced to main- 
tain a certain standard of school efficiency regardless of whether 
it can easily afford to do so. The constancy of school expendi- 
tures for forty-eight villages is shown in the following tabulation: 


Expenditures for Grade 
and High School 
Average Per Average Per 
Capita Household 
15 villages with household wealth indices of less 


than 34000 es eee et ects ae ade eee a $24.48 $87.00 
15 villages with household wealth indices of $4,000 

tO S500 en ey Aa he), ie, Oe ee i: ae a 24.48 86.84 
18 villages with household wealth indices of $5,000 

OFF OVETIT or sree a reine se tre cule ce oR rie oe ee 23.46 90.61 


When grade teachers’ salaries are isolated from the total 
school expenditures it appears, however, that the richer villages 
do invest proportionately more money in the education of their 
children. Villages with higher household indices not only tend 
to pay their teachers at a higher rate for each pupil taught but 
they also provide more adequate teaching facilities. The total 
salaries of all teachers in the grade school, divided by the total 
number of elementary and grammar-school pupils, served as the 
salary index which was correlated with the household wealth 
index, giving a coefficient of +.36. The implication is that there 
is perhaps more than a chance relationship between the wealth 
of a village and the salaries paid its grade-school teachers. The 
total number of grade pupils, divided by the number of grade- 
school teachers, furnished the index for the adequacy of teach- 
ing service. This index, correlated with the average household 
wealth figure, gives a coefficient of —.36, showing that the num- 
ber of pupils taught by one teacher tends to decrease as the vil- 
lage becomes more prosperous. 


WEALTH AND THE CHURCH 


Three aspects of church activity in relation to the household 
wealth index are to be considered: first, church-membership and 
attendance; second, the liberality with which the church is sup- 
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ported; and third, a comparison of church and school support.” 

The percentage of males twenty-one years of age and over 
who join the church shows a strong tendency to vary with the 
household wealth index, +.49. It can be argued that this co- 
efficient is spurious because the total number of males is virtually 
the same as the number of households and the introduction of 
this factor into both series of variables artificially raises the co- 
efficient. In order to obviate this difficulty a net correlation was 
computed between the actual number of adult male church-mem- 
bers and the total property values of the village, eliminating the 
effect of the total population. The computation gave a result of 
+.30. Ina further attempt to establish the relationship between 
wealth and church-membership a third correlation was worked 
out. This time the per capita wealth index was used in connec- 
tion with the proportion of actual membership to potential mem- 
bership. The index of actual to potential membership was ar- 
rived at by taking the ratio of the members of white Protestant 
churches to the total village population ten years of age and 
over, minus the Catholic and negro constituencies. The resulting 
coefficient is +.42. Each of these coefficients is positive and their 
cumulative effect is to suggest that there is probably more than 
a chance association between riches and church-membership. 

Since the total valuation of tangible property is closely asso- 
ciated with the number of inhabitants in the village, it is but 
natural to find that the size also has some bearing on the tend- 
ency of people to join the church. For twenty-eight villages of 
more than one thousand inhabitants the total population shows 
a correlation of -+.56 between the ratio of adult male church- 
members to the total number of adult males in the village. The 
villages of less than one thousand population, however, show no 
evidence of this connection between size and increased church- 
membership. There is probably a distinct upper limit as well as 
a lower limit to this interrelationship. 

Although wealth tends to increase church-membership there 
is no evidence that it stimulates church attendance. At least the 
correlations worked out for this point gave no indication what- 
ever of any association between the household wealth index and 
attendance at church. 


9 For other Institute studies of the effect of wealth on village church life, see: 
Fry, Diagnosing the Rural Church, Chapters IJ and III, and especially pages 75-80. 
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Total church expenditures, which are determined largely by 
the cost and upkeep of the building and the salary of the pastor, 
show comparatively little fluctuation with the property value of 
the community. The reason for this lack of correspondence 
probably lies in the fact that the minimum cost of maintaining 
a physical plant and a staff, whether school or church, is fairly 
constant. The average values of Methodist Episcopal church 
buildings in forty-nine middle-western villages, classified by 
household wealth index, demonstrate this situation clearly: 


Average Value of 
Church Building 


16 villages with household wealth indices of less than $4,000 $17,306 
17 villages with household wealth indices of $4,000 to $5,000 18,347 
16 villages with household wealth indices of $5,000 or over.. 17,737 


It is not to be expected, therefore, that the index of church 
costs obtained by dividing total church expenditures by the 
number of active members would show any correlation with the 
household wealth of villages. This correlation was not com- 
puted because there was no evidence of relationship between these 
two factors when plotted. A second attempt was made by using 
a second index of church expenditures, the ratio of total expendi- 
ture to aggregate monthly attendance at ali church services, but 
with no better success. The per capita expenditure for benevo- 
lences does, however, respond to the prosperity of the commu- 
nity, showing a correlation of +.33. Since the salary of pas- 
tors in small churches is apparently standardized, it is to be ex- 
pected that churches in relatively poor villages should spend a 
great deal more proportionately for this purpose than those in 
richer places. The validity of this reasoning is borne out by a 
high coefficient of correlation, —.89, between the wealth per 
household and the ministers’ salary paid by all churches per 
active member. The poorer the village, therefore, the greater 
the share paid by each active member. 

The final point to be considered with reference to the church 
is whether popular financial support of religious institutions car- 
ries with it any implication as to the support of education. A 
correlation between the per capita contribution for benevolences 
in village churches and the salary per pupil paid to village grade- 
school teachers yielded a coefficient of +.44. This coefficient 
can be accepted as indicative of an appreciable degree of real 
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correspondence between generosity in the support of the benevo- 
lent enterprises of the church and school in village communities. 

WEALTH AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The social institutions still to be discussed include fraternal 
organizations, women’s social organizations, libraries and health 
agencies. They will be considered briefly in the order indicated. 

The prosperity of a community appears to have but little 
effect in stimulating interest in fraternal organizations as meas- 


Household Wealth 
Indices 


Less Than $4,000 


$4,000 to $5,000 


$5,000 and over fee 


.¢] 20 40 60 89 


Members Per }00 Females 


CuHart XXII 


Organized Social Activity in Relation to 
Village Property 


ured by attendance. The coefficient obtained by correlating the 
ratio of monthly attendance interest in fraternal organizations 
with the household wealth index was negative but too low to be 
significant. This index of attendance interest was also correlated 
with the index of church attendance to test the hypothesis, ad- 
vanced in some villages, that lodges were taking the place of the 
church. The coefficient was +.32. This result is not high 
enough to be conclusive, but it is positive instead of negative, 
as it would have to be in order to substantiate the claim made 
above. It must be borne in mind, however, that church attend- 
ants are largely women, while the lodges enroll more men than 
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women, If the facts of attendance in church and lodge could be 
divided by sex the outcome might be quite different. 

There is a presumption of greater leisure in rich villages than 
in poorer places and the women of the community apparently 
devote a measure of it to organized sociability. The number of 
members of social organizations in every one hundred females 
twenty years of age and over serves as the index of this activity 
in village life. Since any woman may be a member of several 
organizations in these communities it is apparent that the num- 
ber of members is not the same as the number of individuals. 
The increase in this activity with greater prosperity is illustrated 
in Chart XXII. 

Village libraries are frequently established by private means 
on the condition that the public will contribute a share of the 
initial cost or will undertake the partial or complete support after 
a period of years. Approximately one-fourth of the libraries 
found in these middle-western communities were supported en- 
tirely by the village government, while half were maintained by 
both public and private resources. The tabulation below shows 
that no matter whether the support is public or private, a rela- 
tively poor village is less likely to afford a library than a richer 
municipality : 


Villages Which Report 
Library No Library 
Villages with household wealth indices of less than 


POR AN AOE PU ARS Cones AEE. VaR aD TaN 9 9 
Villages with household wealth indices of $4,000 to 4 
Obie A eat iris see Tn eR ear eh FA 12 
Villages with household wealth indices of $5,000 or 
OVEL Me hilats cicle sale da tb ce otatin een th eRe Onis ae 15 3 


The prosperity of a community is an important factor in de- 
termining not only whether the village has a library but also the 
adequacy of the services available, as measured by the annual 
circulation. Twenty-nine of the thirty-six villages that have 
libraries were able to give their annual circulation. Both the 
average number of volumes per capita and the average number 
per household are more than twice as high in the eleven richest 
places as in the nine poorest villages, as shown in Chart XXIII. 

The residents of a comparatively rich village seem to have 
an advantage over those living in less prosperous places in the 
matter of health protection as well as in the more definitely in- 


¥ 
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stitutionalized social functions. At least, reports available from 
these fifty-five middle-western villages show greater likelihood 


No. of Household Wealth PER CAPITA 
Villages Indices 


9 Less Than $4,000 


9 $4,060 to $5,000 


11 $5,000 and over 


Volumes 


Bo, of Household feaith PER SEHO: 
vii lages Indices ion va 
9 Less Than $4,000 


$ $4,000 to $5,000 


21 $5,000 and over 


Volumes 


Cuart XXIII 


Library Circulation in Relation to Vil- 
lage Property 


of the services of a public health nurse in richer places than in 
poorer ones: 


Villages Which Report 
Services of 
Public Health No Public 
Nurse Health Nurse 


Villages with household wealth index of less 


BUMIET AM IMP pet iey nd gn a ad a ae 4 14 
Villages with household wealth index of $4,000 

Sanh jo TUTE NS Td y SEM GREE EROS i ea 12 
Villages with household wealth index of $5,000 

PRN CRMs CAPRI enn t wioln ot a's ie Gos. ies sie. somo does, whe 9 


The presence or absence of a public health nurse appears to 
correspond more closely to the wealth of a community than to 
its size. The tabulation given below shows these same fifty-five 
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places distributed according to size and according to nursing 
services : 


Villages Which Report 
Services of 
Public Health No Public 
Nurse Health Nurse 


PSUTIEL LT WLIADES im cin ae Cract ah ee Ni cota a eoker anus eae ai ate 6 9 
Medium villagesins cd otmpunrwsyemnatinste ts este alee 9 19 
Large villages \ Boe aerate iva arate e a Olea Ue 6 6 


It is apparent from the preceding discussion that the activities 
of village social institutions are largely conditioned by the degree 
of economic prosperity obtaining. A village supports what it 
considers the essential minimum, a school and a church, no mat- 
ter what its wealth, but as it becomes more prosperous it sup- 
ports them more generously and adds other sources such as 
libraries and more adequate health facilities. 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX A 
HISTORY AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


THE study of American agricultural villages was undertaken as a 
contribution to the solution of the nation’s rural problem. The vil- 
lage has long been recognized as an important element in rural civili- 
zation. Not only do incorporated villages contain one-twelfth of the 
nation’s population, but each of them is, as it were, the hub of a con- 
siderable territory whose inhabitants depend upon the village for a 
number of services, the chief of which are economic. For this rea- 
son the trade area of a village came to be regarded, as by Galpin, in 
his Rural Life, as its “community.” Later the various services of- 
fered by the village to the country were analyzed by Kolb,? who 
showed the significance of the relationships involved. 

The two works mentioned, together with H. Paul Douglass’ 
study, The Little Town, and a few scattered chapters comprise all of 
the vital material available on village life. Even the federal govern- 
ment, though accustomed regularly to collecting census data sep- 
arately for each incorporated village, has never published this infor- 
mation in any detail. For each incorporated place of fewer than 
2,900 inhabitants it prints only a single figure—the total population. 

A study of this little known element in rural life was twice rec- 
ommended by groups of rural leaders called to confer with the execu- 
tives of the Institute about its program, as well as by the Town and 
Country Committee of the Home Missions Council, representing 
some thirty Protestant bodies, and by the American Country Life 
Association. 

It was agreed that the study should be limited to agricultural vil- 
lages, which are the most numerous type and which are to be found 
in every state. The other types are limited to definite areas. Thus 
suburban villages are found only near large cities. Resort commu- 
nities predominate along the sea coast, on lakes and in the accessible 
scenic portions of mountain ranges. Agricultural villages are dis- 
tributed as universally as the farming industry.? For the purposes 
of this study an agricultural village was considered to be an incor- 
porated * place of between 250 and 2,500 population, located in a 


1 Chapter IV. 

2 Service Relations of Town and Country. 

3 Cf, the Institute’s Town and Country Series, 12 volumes. 

4 Incorporation was accepted as a condition in selecting the villages to be studied 
because detailed census material, alluded to later, could be obtained only for 
incorporated places. Incorporated places also have local records of social significance 
not obtainable for unincorporated Mean ee very high proportion of villages in 

2 
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strictly agricultural area, which had become a “service station” for 
the farmers of the contiguous rural territory. 


THE CHOICE OF VILLAGES 


As it was obviously impossible to study all villages, the sampling 
method was adopted. Those consulted decided that 150 villages 
would furnish a fair cross-sectional picture of conditions throughout 
the nation. The first step was to discover the number of villages 
within each state and to estimate the proportion of these which were 
“agricultural.” This estimate was based on location and on certain 
census reports. Thus all villages within commuting distance of cities 
of more than 100,000 population were rejected, as were all those in 
predominantly industrial counties such as those in the coal fields. 
Thus the number and population of the agricultural villages were 
determined for each state. On the basis of these data an estimate 
was made of the number of villages to be studied in each state and 
in each major region. 

Correspondence was then entered into with appropriate persons 
or organizations in thirty-three of the states, such as professors of 
rural sociology, directors of extension, superintendents of public in- 
struction, state councils of churches, where they existed, and occa- 
sionally state religious executives.® 

These persons and organizations were asked to suggest incorpo- 
rated villages which they considered representative of the agricultural 
areas of their states. Replies were received from all but one state, 
and in nearly every instance valuable assistance was given. Efforts 
were made to secure independent lists from at least two sources 
within each state. If the name of a village appeared on two or more 
lists, it was tentatively selected for field study. Villages suggested 
by only one person, institution or agency were submitted to others 


the Middle West which are incorporated led to the assumption that the agricultural 
village was more likely to be incorporated than some other types of communities 


having less than 2,500 inhabitants. See Table I, page 155, A Census Analysis of ' 


American Villages. 

5In the actual field work this number was reduced to 140, the reduction being 
due in a few instances to lack of codperation by the village, or more frequently to 
the impossibility of fixing a date suitable to both the village leaders and the sur- 
veyors, In two instances workers on arrival discovered the village to be so 
unrepresentative as to warrant dropping the study. 

6 The states omitted were the six New England states, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Florida, Louisiana, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, and Nevada. New 
England was omitted because in a number of the states in this area it is not the 
custom to incorporate communities until they have become quite large. Thus in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island there are no incorporated villages and in New 
Hampshire only two. Furthermore, the system of determining the rural population 
is in several of these states different from that employed elsewhere in the United 
States, see Fry, American Villagers, and United States Census. Ohio was not 
considered because of the many rural surveys already conducted in this state in the 
last decade. It was felt that West Virginia, lying entirely within the southern 
mountain region, would present exceptional conditions. Similarly in the other states 
named there were either an altogether negligible number of people living within 


agricultural villages or else conditions seemed to be non-typical of the region in which 
the state lay. 


ee 
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within the same state for criticism. In this way a final list of 177 
villages was obtained.’ State leaders were also asked to suggest 
persons of importance in each village in this list. The final selection 
of 150 of these 177 communities, later reduced as already explained 
to 140, was made largely as the result of correspondence with these 
persons of local importance. The map used as a frontispiece shows 
the location of each of these villages, which are believed to be fairly 
representative of the agricultural areas of the regions in which they 
lie. If anything, a majority are a little above the average, as there 
was a tendency in some states to suggest communities that would 
reflect credit on the state. In a few instances nominations seemed 
motivated by the desire to show up a bad situation. 


EXTENT OF SAMPLE 


As a result of the process described the final number of villages 
for each major region and their total population do not bear the 
same ratio to the total number of villages and the total village popu- 
lation in each region. The exact situation can be expressed in tabu- 
lar form as is shown in Table 1 on p. 284. 

The table shows that, while this survey studied only 140 or 1.38 
per cent. of all incorporated villages, it includes more than 2 per cent. 
of the population residing in such communities. In other words, the 
average population of the villages studied was larger than the aver- 
age for all incorporated villages. This was true in every region. 
Also the sample was overweighted in favor of the Middle Atlantic 
and far-western regions. Thus two questions are raised: (1) Why 
was the population of villages studied in the Middle Atlantic and 
far-western states larger than in the other two regions? (2) Why 


TInformation and suggestions received from each state were also checked with 
information in the office of the Institute of Social and Religious Research, notably 
its own former surveys and those of the Interchurch World Movement, and the 
characterizations of communities in state gazettes and in Ayers’ Newspaper Annual, 

8 The regions used throughout most of this study are the Middle Atlantic, the 
South, the Middle West, the Pacific and the Range, the last two usually being com- 
bined as the Far West because of the small number of villages in the Range. These 
regions simply combine certain census divisions, Thus the South, as used in this 
study, includes what the census knows as the South Atlantic, South Central and 
West South Central states, while the Middle West covers the East North Central 
and West North Central census divisions. Previous studies by the Institute have 
shown the validity of the regional divisions used. (Cf. The Town and Country 
Church in the United States, Chapter I, Regional Characteristics.) In Chapters 
I and IV of this volume dealing with the economic aspects of village life, in addi- 
tion to the regional division, the villages surveyed have been classified according 
to the crop areas in which they lie. In this classification the divisions and 
terminology developed by O. E. Baker, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture (see Agricultural Year Books for 1915 and 1920), have been employed. 
This additional method of comparing the villages surveyed has been used because 
it was found, as the discussions show, that while the agricultural environment of a 
village did not greatly affect its social institutions it did influence its economic life. 
Hence, for the purposes of these two chapters, both classifications have been em- 
ployed. A detailed village by village description on the basis of the agricultural 
environment will be found in Appendix B. 
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were villages with more than the average population chosen? These 
questions will be discussed in the order named. 


TABLE 1—POPULATION OF VILLAGES SURVEYED AND OF ALL 
INCORPORATED VILLAGES 


Be gh ta 
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Region ek ae NX aN w Sy = ie eons 
Middle Atlantic 28 31,550 1,127 1,014 1,035,710 1,021 2.76 3.05 
OULD cey ce ee 30 =©40,662 1,355 3,200 2,695,590 842 0.94 1.51 
Middle West .. 60 78,577 1,310 4,994 3,854,289 722 1.20 2.04 
Bar UWest ¥i.0. whl) Gori 004.4200) L500 953 840,796 882 2.31 4.09 


PROPORTION OF VILLAGES STUDIED 


In the two regions in which the sample of villages studied is ap- 
parently overweighted, a relatively small proportion of all villages 
are incorporated. Statistical accuracy in choosing the sample would 
have resulted in too few cases. The overweighting in the Middle 
Atlantic states was also due to an attempt to compensate for the 
omission of New England from the study. A number of the New 
York villages were selected because it was felt they would reveal 
conditions somewhat similar to those obtaining in the New England 
states. 

The great variety of conditions to be found in the immense area 
covered by the eleven states in the Pacific and Range regions made it 
particularly desirable not to reduce the number of cases too sharply. 
It was believed that it would be impossible to procure a fair cross 
section of the social life of far-western villages unless at least from 
twenty to twenty-five were studied. It was suggested by the ad- 
visors, as well as by previous studies of the Institute, that in sec- 
tions of the Pacific Coast progress had been made toward the satisfac- 
tory adjustment of town and country relationships. If this condition 
were found to be true it was desired to have a sufficient num- 
ber of cases to give authority to any conclusions drawn. Because of 
this situation, as well as because of the marked variations on specific 
items among the regions, national averages and figures have been 
used only occasionally. 


POPULATION OF VILLAGES 


Why were villages of more than average population chosen? 
Advisors of the project felt that the larger villages more nearly 
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represented the common and continuous elements in village life than 
did the smaller villages. It appeared more economical to study a 
given proportion of the village population of the United States in 
fewer and larger communities than in more and smaller ones. The 
results secured indicate that this judgment was largely correct. As 
is shown in Appendix I of American Villagers there are no marked 
differences between small and large villages in the composition of 
the population. 

Furthermore, although the average size of the communities stud- 
ied is larger than the average of all incorporated villages, one-quar- 
ter of the villages studied were smaller than the average for their 
region, and wherever size appeared to be a factor of importance, the 
villages were divided into three groups, small, medium and large, 
having populations respectively of less than 1,000, 1,000 to 1,750 
and 1,750 to 2,500, and results were tabulated separately for each 
size-group.® 


LOCAL AREA COVERED IN STUDY 


That the village could not be totally differentiated from its con- 
tiguous rural territory was recognized from the first. All features 
of village life are not confined exclusively within the incorporated 
boundaries. Accordingly the investigation included the rural area 
tributary to each village studied. Special attention was paid to the 
relationships of the village to this area.?° 

Thus the unit of the survey was the village and its community. 
Church, school and other institutions were surveyed as component 
parts of a total picture of the village. While a large variety of facts 
about these institutions were obtained, the emphasis of the study 
was upon the contribution that they made to the village and the 
effect that the village had upon them. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Information about the 140 villages studied was procured from 
two sources, (1) the United States Census, (2) field work. The 
original plan did not contemplate using the census data, but the field 
survey had hardly begun when it was determined, if possible, to sup- 
plement the material collected by the field workers by an analysis 
of the 1920 census figures for those villages. 

The obvious argument in favor of this plan was that it would 
supply far more accurate information about the composition and 


9In four instances villages were chosen whose population slightly exceeded this 
limit. The agricultural colleges nominating these places felt that they best illus- 
trated the typical situation of an incorporated community in an agricultural area. 
For a further discussion of the effect of size see American Villagers, Chapter VI. 
_ 10 How the geographic limits of this rural hinterland were fixed is discussed 
at length in Chapter II. : 
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characteristics of village populations than could possibly be obtained 
by field workers. 

Such a special tabulation as was desired had not been attempted 
by a private agency. It was made possible largely through the ef- 
forts of Dr. C. J. Galpin, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
through whom was secured permission from the Census Bureau to 
permit the Institute free access to material, provided the study was 
conducted by persons who had taken the Government oath of se- 
crecy. The Census Bureau also assisted in securing qualified persons 
to undertake the necessary clerical work. 

Tabulation of the findings presented difficulty. The Institute was 
not free to use the special machines constructed by the Bureau of 
the Census for just such tabulations, and faced the alternative of 
counting more than six million items by hand, or using a commer- 
cial machine not suitable for the purpose. 

The Institute owes much to Dr. Galpin’s good offices which made 
possible an agreement with the Department of Agriculture, whereby 
the Institute offered a complete set of all material growing out of 
the analysis to the Department, and the latter exercised its right as 
a government department to have the Census Bureau tabulate the 
data for it on the government machines.™4 

After this material was secured two additional tabulations were 
made: (1) The distribution of the marital status of the rural popu- 
lation by divisions for the age periods 45-54 and 55-64, printed in 
Appendix I of American Villagers; (2) for each village the data on 
debt and taxation similar to that published for all communities above 
2,500 in the Series on Wealth, Public Debt, Taxation: 1922, This 
material has been used in Chapters IX and X of this volume. 


FIELD WORK 


The plan of field work provided for a team of two or three field 
workers to visit each village selected and spend from ten days to 
three weeks in the study of each community. Each team was re- 
quired to fill out elaborate questionnaires designed to secure precise 
facts for each village. These questionnaires or schedules included 
information such as: 

(1) The Community Schedule covering population, structure, so- 
cial groups, agricultural conditions, industry, government, banking, 
charity, health, libraries, social organizations, civic and social life and 
leadership. 

(2) The Church Schedule calling for information in regard to 
the equipment, finances, membership and program of each church. 

(3) A School Schedule designed to secure data on the equipment, 
enrollment, attendance, faculty, curriculum, social life and general 


11 The analysis of the census material is published in A Census Analysis of 
American Villages and American Villagers. 
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community service of each school. For the rural schools a simpler 
form of this last schedule was used.?? 

In addition to these schedules each field team followed a set of 
instructions that called for types of information not readily reduc- 
ible to schedule form and that gave guidance as to the interviews 
held in every village. On the basis of all information gathered each 
team was required to submit a detailed write-up of the particular 
situation found in each village. This report summarized and inter- 
preted the data set down in the questionnaires and included an anal- 
ysis of the non-statistical material secured from the scores of inter- 
views held in each village. 

By thus combining a written analysis with the statistical material 
of the schedules it was hoped not only to gather strictly comparable 
data for all villages but also to gain insight into the distinctive prob- 
lems of each village and the common problems of all. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 


This plan was supplemented by data drawn from several other 
sources : 

(1) In nine villages more intensive studies were made in which 
from one to three additional field workers were used. The chief 
feature of these studies was a house-to-house canvass undertaken in 
order to ascertain the composition of each household as well as cer- 
tain social and religious affiliations and attitudes. A special schedule 
was used for this canvass. In these studies the contiguous rural area 
was also covered in order to secure comparative data. In one in- 
stance the intensive study was directed into historical channels, the 
surveyors covering as far as possible the socio-economic history of 
the village from its founding until 1920. The census records for this 
community were available from 1860 to 1920 inclusive. In addition 
to the usual field survey considerable time was spent in historical re- 
search and in interviews. This study will appear with other case 
studies in the summary volume of this series. It was originally 
hoped to have one or two such studies for each region. Unfortu- 
nately, a disastrous fire at the Census Bureau a few years ago de- 
stroyed all records prior to 1910 for nearly all states. Of those re- 
maining, only one state could be considered as presenting a situation 
sufficiently normal to furnish a village for such a study.*® 

12 The information gathered by these schedules did not all prove to be of equal 
worth. A comparison of the schedules with the text and tables of this volume will 
show what material was not utilized. The Institute has under way, however, certain 
supplementary studies which will make use of some of the results not included in 
this volume. 

The interested reader will find the schedules referred to reproduced in the 
pamphlet Surveying Your Community, a previous publication of the Institute (pp. 
35 to 50 and 63 to 73). 

13 The states whose records were saved, six in number, included only two of 


the older states and one of these was in New England. Efforts were made to add 
to such studies by the use of census material gathered by states but this was not 
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(2) In approximately one-half of the villages a questionnaire 
was submitted to high-school students. The student was asked to 
name his favorite books and recreations, to tell whether his family 
traded chiefly in the village, by mail order or in near-by cities, and 
to state what life work he expected to follow and whether this call- 
ing would be pursued in the home village or elsewhere. The stu- 
dents’ attitude toward agriculture as a life work was also secured. 
The replies give some insight into the attitude of these boys and 
girls toward certain major problems of village life. 

(3) Finally, except in the Middle Atlantic region, topics or prob- 
lems for special investigation on a scale too intensive to be under- 
taken by every team were assigned to certain field workers. Some 
of these problems were community boundaries, factors influencing 
formation of public opinion, public health, and federated and union 
churches. 

This last subject developed such importance that the scope of the 
investigation was broadened to include a study of many more cases 
than were found in the 140 villages. The results are published 
separately. 


LOCAL USES OF THE SURVEY 


The Institute offered in each village to send back the survey 
team’s report to any responsible community organization or group 
of leaders desiring to utilize the study in developing a local program, 
The score or more of villages availing themselves of this offer prob- 
ably received more benefit from the survey than others. In certain 
instances very definite social improvements were brought about. No 
effort was made to stimulate requests for this material. 

In a considerable group of cases reports were furnished co- 
operating educational institutions and these have undertaken a con- 
tinuing follow-up. They have also utilized the results in formulating 
their policies for all similar communities. Thus communities not 
surveyed have been benefited. All told slightly more than half the 
villages studied have made some practical use of the results. 

In some instances only sections of the study have been locally 
utilized. For instance, the schools and libraries of three communi- 
ties asked for the tabulation of the answers of the high-school stu- 
dents as to their favorite books. They wished to have this informa- 
tion to use in planning the course in English literature and to help 
them revise their library policy. 

Finally the survey has probably proved of value even to those 
villages. that professed no acute interest in its results, since the sur- 
vey process can hardly fail to stimulate an interest in self-study. 
found to be practicable. The state census data are not completely comparable either 


with the Federal census or as between two states, and records did not go very far 
into the past. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SETTING OF THE 140 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES 


AGRICULTURAL production is not uniform throughout the country 
and there are as many varieties of agricultural villages as there are 
types of crops. A cotton village in the South differs in many re- 
spects from a rural trade center in the spring-wheat belt or one in 
the specialized fruit sections of California, yet each is quite properly 
termed an agricultural village. This variety of the agricultural vil- 
lage must be kept in mind constantly as a safeguard against unwar- 
ranted generalizations. The sample of 140 villages adequately repre- 
sents the ten most important crop areas in this country, proportion- 
ately more villages having been visited in those sections where agri- 
culture is most extensively developed. 

The classification of communities used in the following pages is 
that developed by Mr. O. E. Baker, of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture, which, as already indicated in Chapter I, is based upon 
crops and climatic conditions. The location of the 140 communities 
visited with reference to agricultural area boundaries is shown in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 2—DISTRIBUTION OF 140 VILLAGES BY AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


Number 
Agricultural 0 
Area Villages State Name of Village 


Hay and pasture 38 New York Afton, Altamont, Boonville, Can- 
isteo, Cattaraugus, Ellicott- 
ville, Franklinville, Honeoye 
Falls, Newport, Phelps, Skan- 
eateles, Sodus, Webster 

Pennsylvania Benton, Centre Hall, Howard, 
Linesville, Martinsburg, Mc- 
Connellsburg, Mercersburg, 
Middleburg, Mill Hall, Mill- 
ville, Troy, Wyalusing 

Michigan Grass Lake, Nashville, Ovid, 
Scottville 

Wisconsin Arcadia, Barron, Elkhorn, Fen- 
nimore, Medford, Mount Ho- 

; reb, Waupaca 
ane toaie TAS Blackduck, Elk River 


< 
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TABLE 2—DISTRIBUTION OF 140 VILLAGES BY AGRICULTURAL 


AREAS—( Continued) 


Agricultural 
Area 


eecevveerver ene 


Corn and winter 
wheat 


Cotton 


eosese eo ee 


Spring wheat ... 
Great Plains ... 
Rocky Mountain 


and Intermoun- 
tain Plateaus . 


North Pacific ... 


South Pacific ... 


Number 


0 
Villages 
31 


19 


23 


State 
Indiana 


Illinois 


Minnesota 
lowa 


Missouri 
Nebraska 


Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
Delaware 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
Illinois 
Missouri 
Kansas 


Virginia 
North Carolina 


South Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Texas 

Missouri 
Minnesota 
North Dakota 


Texas 
Colorado 


Colorado 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 
Washington 
Oregon 


California 


Name of Village 
Argos, Centerville, Flora, Fow- 
ler, Liberty, 
Eureka, Granville, 
Milford, Oregon. 
Wells, Windom 
Alta, Battle Creek, Buffalo Cen- 
ter, Bussey, Corning, Grundy 
Center, La Porte City, Mara- 


Metamora, 


thon, Moville, Strawberry 
Point, Winfield 

Hardin, Lathrop 

Fairfield, Geneva, Humboldt, 


Stromsburg, Walthill, Weep- 
ing Water 


Halifax, Richland, Spring Grove 

Thurmont 

Georgetown 

Berryville, Bowling Green 

Columbia, Marion 

West Salem 

Puxico, Warrenton 

Cheney, Clearwater, Inman, 
Marion, Mount Hope, Mul- 
vane, Oxford 

Smithfield 

Burgaw, Carthage, Clarkton, 
Hertford, Nashville, Pittsboro 

Edgefield, St. Matthews 

Bethlehem, Hampton, Pavo 

Arab, Fayette, Hartsells 

Brooksville, Poplarville 

Nashville, Tillar 

Granger, Leonard, Waelder 

East Prairie 

Litchfield 

Casselton, 
Oakes 

Donna, Haskell 

Akron, Burlington 


Grafton, Mayville, 


Delta 

Emmett, Parma 

Garfield, Goldendale 

Condon 

Ferndale, Ridgefield 

ei Cottage Grove, Rid- 

e@ 

Banning, Corning, Exeter, Fow- 
ler, Gridley, Lompoc, Oakdale, 
Paso Robles, San Jacinto 
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THE HAY-AND-PASTURE AREA 


The thirty-eight hay-and-pasture communities, combining por- 
tions of the Middle Atlantic and middle-western states represent 
every phase of the varied agricultural operations carried on in this 
crop area. Dairy farming is the most universal occupation and is 
well developed everywhere, except in a few of the Pennsylvania com- 
munities where it is just beginning... In these communities wheat and 
oats have been the farmers’ chief crops in the past. In two New 
York communities, Sodus and Phelps, practically no dairying was 
carried on because of specialization in vegetable raising. Poultry 
raising is rather general throughout the hay-and-pasture area but is 
done commercially only in a few New York communities, notably 
Afton, Phelps and Sodus. Stock-raising is of some importance in 
the three western states of this area, Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. Potatoes are mentioned by many villages as a crop of con- 
siderable value, but four places, Elk River, Minnesota; Barron and 
Waupaca, Wisconsin, and Nashville, Michigan, are located in the 


TABLE 3—AREA OF COMMUNITY AND DENSITY OF COUNTRY 
POPULATION BY AGRICULTURAL AREA 


Average Area Number of 
of Community Persons to 


Agricultural Number of in Square Square Mile 

Area Communities Miles in Country 
Hayiand pasture’. vec hae evil. 38 69.1 26.63 
SOLE Seah Syents bee OM ER Le 31 86.4 17.36 
Corn and winter wheat ........... 19 72.9 19.19 
Ott A ES AP Res es Ho ee 23 106.5 30.13 
Orin 4 Wheat SE mann ren ae tau 5 185.2 8.94 
GreatVPining sey eae enter oa 4 426.5 4.98 

Rocky Mountain and Intermountain 

Plateatis IG ee rae hy 6 253.2 7.57 
NOLEN GE ACINC) 2.1 ee a ete ee eee 5 188.8 9.37 
South Pace OAers mes Bie aye Pe) 150.6 12.02 


centers of what was in 1920 the area of most concentrated produc- 
tion. Ovid, Michigan, lies in the midst of the sugar-beet region 
and in the area of greatest bean production, while Afton and Phelps, 
New York, produce large cabbage crops. Other vegetables are 
grown for sale extensively in Sodus and Webster, New York; Lines- 
ville, Pennsylvania, and Scottville, Michigan. Fruit raising is espe- 
cially important in the New York communities on the Erie shore and 
in Wyalusing, Pennsylvania. 

The hay-and-pasture region is distinguished from the other areas 
in that its communities are smaller than those visited elsewhere and 
that its open-country population is relatively dense, twenty-seven 
persons to a square mile, a ratio that is exceeded only in the Cotton 
Belt (see Table 2). It resembles the other fruit-raising area, the 
South Pacific, in having a low percentage of tenancy. The census 
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returns for the counties represented by the sample communities in 
the hay-and-pasture region show a steady decrease in tenancy during 
the last twenty-five years. The decline in the percentage of tenancy 
between 1920 and 1925, rather than the increase generally attributed 
to the agricultural depression, suggests that few owners lost their 
farms in this area and that the hay-and-pasture region was rela- 
tively little affected by the agricultural crisis. The field surveyors 
who visited each region state that that portion of the hay-and-pas- 
ture region included in the Middle Atlantic states was, at the time 
of the survey, less disrupted by the boom and deflation than any other 
area. 


THE CORN BELT 


The products of the thirty-one sample communities in the Corn 
Belt are remarkably uniform, grain and live stock predominating even 
where dairying and poultry raising are practiced extensively. Many 
farmers interviewed throughout this area stated that although corn 
was their principal crop they did not raise enough for their needs. 
With the precipitous drop in grain prices since 1920 there has been 
a tendency to increase dairy production, especially in the communities 
nearest the hay-and-pasture area. Dairy development in some of 
these communities means adding a few milch cows to the herd as 
a more or less temporary expedient rather than scientific production 
with pure-bred stock. A specific instance of this kind is found in 
Flora, Indiana, where the average number of milch cows to a farm 
is seven and the sale of milk brings in a small regular income. Dairy- 
ing is apparently considered a makeshift pending the return of high 
grain prices, a point of view expressed definitely by the local farm 
agent: “The farmer will never milk cows when we get back to nor- 
mal. He will go back to grain and live stock. Cows are close and 
tedious work.’ Poultry is quite generally raised throughout this 
section and in some places appears to have been developed, like 
dairying, as a substitute for live stock. In Metamora, Illinois, this 
tendency has been carried so far that prices are beginning to fall 
and a return to stock-raising is predicted. Relatively few of these 
Corn Belt communities have diversified their production by raising 
fruits and vegetables.t 

Since this area is so predominantly engaged in the production of 
corn it was natural that it should be deeply affected by the changes 
in agricultural prices. “We were millionaires in 1919. Today we 
are broke and most of us don’t know it.’ Such was the verdict of 


1 Cucumbers and cabbages are raised in Argos, Indiana, where a Heinz station 
collects the produce. Truck gardening, especially watermelons, strawberries and 
blackberries, has been developed in Metamora, Illinois, where fairly good roads 
make the Peoria market easily accessible. Sugar beets are raised in Buffalo 
Center, Iowa, and Wells, Minnesota. There is a commercial apple orchard near 
Geneva, Nebraska, while Grundy Center, Iowa, formerly enjoyed the reputation 
ot being the greatest potato shipping county in the state. 
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a farmer in the heart of the Corn Belt, in a community that was said 
locally to have been more affected by the crisis than any other in 
Iowa. Table VI, in Chapter I, shows that the percentage of tenant 
operators is comparatively high in this area (46.6 per cent.) and 
that it increased more than twice as much in the last five years as 
during the previous decade. Communities in the Corn Belt are fairly 
small and their open-country population ranks fourth in average 
number of persons to a square mile, 17.36. 


THE CORN AND WINTER-WHEAT AREA 


The nineteen villages studied in the corn and winter-wheat belt 
appear to be thoroughly representative of the area. Three communi- 
ties (Spring Grove and Halifax, Pennsylvania, and Thurmont, Mary- 
land) combine general farming of the wheat-corn-oats type with 
some dairying. General agriculture in West Salem, Illinois, is di- 
versified by both truck gardening and dairying. Fruit and vegetables 
are grown extensively in Georgetown, Delaware. Commercial apple 
orchards were found in some of the Kansas communities. Four 
communities raise tobacco (Richland, Pennsylvania; Bowling Green, 
Virginia, and Marion and Columbia, Kentucky). Wheat becomes 
an increasingly important crop as one travels from east to west in 
this region. In Missouri and Kansas dairying and sometimes poultry 
raising supplement the wheat crop and supply the farmer with a 
cash income. In Mulvane, Kansas, where the Pet Milk Company has 
its condensery, each farmer has from six to twenty-five cows, but 
dairying is still a side line and there are very few real dairy farms. 
The farmers in these Kansas communities apparently are aware of 
the advantages of diversification but they do not like to bother with 
live stock and hope that wheat will come back to the high prices 
very soon. They are said to be moved by the consideration that they 
would have to forfeit the “six months’ loafing period” each year by 
placing live stock on their farms. 

The western part of the corn and winter-wheat belt, the section 
included in the census region Middle West, is in a position to be 
adversely affected by the fall in wheat prices attendant upon the 
crisis of 1920. The eastern half, on the other hand, is less dependent 
upon a single crop. The small average size of these corn and wheat 
communities, second only to the hay-and-pasture region, and the 
comparatively dense open-country population, 19.19 persons to a 
square mile, are probably accounted for by the nine places in the 
southern and Middle Atlantic states rather than by the more dis- 
tinctively wheat raising communities in the three middle-western 
states. 


2In Thurmont some farms specialize in fruit and some in raising goldfish. 
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THE COTTON BELT 


The farmers in the twenty-three communities studied in the Cot- 
ton Belt raise corn for their families and live stock as well as vege- 
tables and fruit for home consumption, but cotton is the money 
crop. Often the standard of life maintained in these rural sections 
requires relatively little money. The high percentage of tenant 
operators (59.3 per cent.) and the dense open-country population, 
both due in part to the number of Negroes, are suggestive of the 
relatively undeveloped condition of agriculture here. Many farmers 
have apparently become accustomed to the idea that cotton is the 
only crop that can be raised for market. Conspicuous exceptions to 
this generalization were found by the Institute’s field workers in 
some communities, notably Smithfield where ham curing is an 
important industry ; Hertford, North Carolina, with diversified farm- 
ing and fishing; Columbia, Kentucky, with tobacco; Nashville, Ar- 
kansas, with peaches; Carthage, North Carolina, and Poplarville, 
Mississippi, with lumbering. In other communities the boll weevil 
has forced diversification of crops. Some have turned to stock 
raising, others to general or truck farming, while dairying and poul- 
try raising have been partially substituted for cotton culture in some 
places. The boll weevil, by reducing the cotton output, has kept this 
area from suffering the sharp price decline for their principal 
products experienced by some other sections. 


THE SPRING-WHEAT AREA 


Five communities, one in Minnesota and four in North Dakota, 
represent the spring-wheat section, consisting of the western counties 
of Minnesota and the greater part of the Dakotas. Practically half 
of the spring wheat grown in this country in 1919 was produced in 
this district. A secondary but important center is located in the sub- 
humid portions of Washington and Oregon. Almost no fruits or 
nuts are grown here, while vegetables are raised for home use but 
not for sale. Although this area lies outside the principal dairying 
section of the country some butter is made on farms. The speciali- 
zation in the production of wheat, one of the commodities most 
seriously affected by the drop in prices in 1920, is reflected in the 
large average area of these communities and in the relatively sparse 
population, less than nine persons to a square mile in the open 
country. The proportion of tenant operators here, 35.1 per cent., is 
almost exactly midway between the extremes represented by the 
Cotton Belt and the fruit-growing sections of the Far West. Ten- 
ancy has been increasing steadily in this area since 1900. The gain 
in the last five years is practically identical with the increase during 
the preceding ten-year period. 
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THE GREAT PLAINS 


Four of the far-western communities, distributed at intervals from 
the northern part of Colorado to the extreme southern point of 
Texas, are located in the Great Plains area. Donna is in the citrus 
fruit belt of Texas; Haskell, just south of the Panhandle section, is 
now producing cotton, while the two Colorado villages, Akron and 
Burlington, are located in the dry-farming wheat area. Not one of 
these communities need go very far back in its history, however, to 
bring to light the days of the cattle range and wild pasture. The 
immense communities served by these village centers, averaging 
more than 425 square miles, and the extremely low density of open- 
country population, less than four persons on each square mile, are 
evidence of the unsettled character of the country. ‘Twenty years 
ago the district surrounding Donna was unsettled. Haskell, once 
a watering place for Indians, antelopes and buffaloes, the site of 
cattle corrals and sheep camps, a stop-over on one of the California 
trails, planted its first crop, ten acres of corn and feed, less than 
thirty years ago. Akron and Burlington are in the heart of what 
once was the cattleman’s domain, the country where he ruled supreme 
until about fifteen years ago, literally dominating the economic and 
social life of the eastern part of Colorado. Then the homesteaders 
came. After many hardships and failures they evolved the technique 
of dry farming and have stayed on the land. During the war-time 
boom their numbers were materially increased by persons who 
wished to win the war with wheat (See Table V, Chapter I). The 
boom and depression have apparently been accompanied by severe 
agricultural adjustments, as indicated by the enormous increase in 
tenant-operated farms between 1920 and 1925, 26.5 per cent to 
45.1 per cent. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND ARID INTERMOUNTAIN PLATEAU AREAS 


These two categories of the classification formulated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture have been combined for the purpose of 
this discussion. These two far-western areas have been treated as 
one because five of the six villages studied were practically on the 
boundary line. Farming communities, even in mountainous regions, 
are located in relatively flat territory so that the topography of the 
places visited in both regions was similar. The rainfall is inadequate 
throughout all of this section, and irrigation and dry farming are 
practiced both on the plateaus and in the more mountainous districts. 
The communities in these two areas combined are large, showing an 
average size of more than 250 square miles, and are second only to 
the Great Plains communities. The open-country population here is 
also relatively sparse, again resembling the Great Plains area. 

Delta, in western Colorado, and Emmett and Parma, in western 
Idaho, represent the irrigated portions of the section and their 
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agricultural products are modified thereby. Delta has been able 
through this means to develop as an agricultural center for general 
farming with fruit and vegetables as specialized crops. In Emmett 
and Parma, Idaho, sheep grazing is the only activity possible without 
irrigation, but with irrigation fruit raising, poultry raising and dairy- 
ing are carried on extensively. Garfield, in eastern Washington, and 
Goldendale and Condon, in the central part of their respective states, 
on either side of the Washington-Oregon boundary, are in the dry- 
farming area. Wheat is the principal crop, with some dairying and 
live stock, especially sheep. These two areas, together with the 
Great Plains, form the section of the Far West most seriously 
affected by the crisis in agriculture. In fact, the Great Plains area is 
generally conceded to have suffered more from this cause than any 
other section of the country, especially the wheat-producing sections 
of Montana. 

Five places, two in Washington and three in Oregon, make up 
the sample studied in the North Pacific area. The Washington 
villages represent the extreme northern and southern portions of 
the coast region in that state. Both have passed out of the lumbering 
stage and are now truly farming communities. Dairying is well 
developed in each, as well as poultry raising and general farming. 
Neither of these villages is in a fruit-growing center. The three 
towns visited in western Oregon are not satisfactory specimens of 
the coast agricultural area because the predominating industry in 
each is lumbering, while one of the three reports that fishing is also 
of greater importance as means of livelihood than farming. The 
counties represented by these five communities more than doubled 
their wheat acreage between 1910 and 1920, but reduced it during the 
next four years to less than the 1910 planting. 


THE SOUTH PACIFIC AREA 


All of the nine California villages studied are in the South Pacific 
region. They are well distributed throughout the length of this area. 
Each of these communities illustrates a different phase of the ex- 
tremely varied agriculture of this area so that virtually no two of 
them are alike. Each village tends to specialize in one form of 
production and to pin its faith in future prosperity on this one 
commodity. It is possible, therefore, to indicate in a word or two 
the distinctive characteristic of the agriculture of each: Corning, 
olives; Gridley, rice; Oakdale, an irrigation project settlement with 
fruit and diversified farming; Fowler, raisins; Exeter, emperor 
grapes and ranching; Paso Robles, almonds; Lompoc, beans; Ban- 
ning, prunes, other fruit and health resorts; San Jacinto, dairying 
in response to the increasing demand of Los Angeles. A few of 
these villages illustrate clearly the disadvantage of having put all 
one’s eggs in one basket when the price drops suddenly, but no one 
price drop can affect the whole area, as is the case in the Corn Belt. 
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The figures shown in Table VII, Chapter I, are not very illuminating 
for this area because they represent an average of two opposite tend- 
encies, small fruit farms under intensive cultivation and occasional 
large ranches. The low proportion of tenancy indicated in Table VI, 
Chapter I, probably reflects the strong tendency toward owner- 
operation of small fruit farms. Tenancy has decreased here during 
the last twenty-five years but the movement has not been continuous. 
The marked decline in tenancy in both the North and South Pacific 
areas between 1920 and 1925 indicates that relatively few owners 
lost their farms and were reduced to tenancy and is probably sym- 
tomatic of the essentially sound agriculture of the Pacific coast 
region, in spite of occasional losses in specialized products. The 
serious disturbance attendant upon the boom in the Far West is not 
on the coast but inland. 


APPENDIX C 
DATA REGARDING CHURCHES 


TABLE 4-MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCE IN CHURCHES OF 25 
COUNTIES AND OF 140 VILLAGES 


Counties Villages 

Village Country Village Country 

Average church membership ..... 108 72 14 73 
Average Sunday-school membership 95 58 112 65 
Average value of church property %6, 437.00 $2,750.00 $11,937.00 $2,932.00 
Average church budget .......... 1,742.09 698.57 2,290.31 647.56 
Total per capita contributions .... $19.33 $13.35 $16.89 $8.07 
MMT el aie) sare ele eed wis 7.61 6.28 7.16 3.89 
PPMP IENICE NI ior ook <i iag oe eens 5.62 3.91 5.64 2.59 
CEs AC ORY IRIN ETO ee pO 6.10 3.16 4.09 1.59 


The average mission aid to village and country churches in the 25 counties 
is $216 and in the villages, $288; 20 per cent. of the country churches being 
aided and 11 per cent. of the village churches. 

The churches of these villages were about as well organized from a finan- 
cial point of view as those studied five years ago in the twenty-five counties. 
In each group half the churches used the annual budget, every-member can- 
vass and envelope system—that trinity of financial orthodoxy in local church 
administration. The 1,253 village and country churches that had adequate 
financial records spent $2,000,000 in the year preceding the survey. 


TABLE 5—EXPENDITURES IN PROTESTANT VILLAGE AND 
COUNTRY CHURCHES 


Missions and 


Total Expenditures Salary Benevolences Upkeep 

S se < oF = 

(7) "Se = ‘= = 

ran a, a, a, a, 

S = = S = ~ = & = oS 

. i) 
Region ZG = a, & a & a AORN 
Village 

‘ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All regions ...... 679 * 1,555,195 16.89 677,641 7.16 495,011 5.64 382,543 4.09 
Middle Atlantic .. 121 311,183 17.09 119,756 6.58 110,882 6.09 80,545 4.42 
South (white) ... 123 309,781 16.33 125,992 6.64 124,661 6.57 SOLZounot le 
South (colored) .. 56 S556 / anced Cin cl Fenn 4eo4 4,767 0.96 9,258 1.87 
Middle West .... 259 666,263 17.81 296,256 7.54 193,082 5.73 176,925 4.54 
Par eW est .%,. 6's. 120 232,401 19.35 114,095 6.18 61,619 5.13 56,687 4.72 


* Incomplete information for 39 churches. 
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TABLE 5—EXPENDITURES IN PROTESTANT VILLAGE AND 
COUNTRY CHURCHES— (Continued) 


Missions and 


Total Expenditures Salary Benevolences Upkeep 

> = s = = 

= > 3 3 3 

= 3 = = 2 = 
: a SS 5 3 3 3 3 iS} 3 
Region ZO & AY & A, w A, w ay 
Country 

: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All regions ...... 5747 374,214 10.23 180,509 4.94 119,809 3.28 73,896 2.02 
Middle Atlantic .. 118 71;15150912.40 33,692 5.97 19,318 3.42 18,141. 3.2% 
South (white) ... 181 80,571 5.38 43,093 2.88 21,515 1.44 15,963 1.07 
South (colored) .. 78 31,069 3.18- 20,024 2.05 5,568 0.57 5,477 0.56 
Middle West ..... 162 T6531 502.39 70,703 5.30 64,159 4.81 30,453 2.28 
Far) West venus ane 35 26,108 12.33 12,997 6.18 9,249 4.31 3,862 1.84 


+ Incomplete information for 45 churches. 


Per capita contributions to churches are remarkably constant in villages the 
nation over, nor is there much difference among the country churches except 
for the South. Among the villages, the far-western churches lead in total 
contributions and in payments for salary. The Middle Atlantic churches lead 
in per capita gifts to benevolent causes. 


TABLE 6—AMOUNT EXPENDED FOR PASTORAL SERVICES IN 
VILLAGE AND COUNTRY CHURCHES 


Total Number of Churches Reporting 
Churches 
x 2s 

2 SS SoS Soh FoR SBS ss 
Region = 5% 8 fo ooo 

Village 
All regions ...... FAS 570 oo 153 148 158 130 48 43 
Middle Atlantic .. 136 3 30 40 24 29 6 4 
BMOUICLL TP cs 2 hierar tra 126 3 29 36 16 19 17 6 
Middle West ..... 297 11 53 51 96 61 19 6 
Hare West... sea sus 159 vA} 41 21 Ze 21 6 27 

Couniry 
All regions ....... 525 Sore OrL 72 22 2 “fo 59 
Middle Atlantic .. 118 4 89 17 4 ae i 4 
Southam. Sule lee ei 186 3 128 14 1 a - 40 
Middle West ..... 177 4 109 33 14 2 ay 15 
Fare West). w dcieln 47 21 15 8 3 x 


* The 153 colored churches are excluded as their financial information is incomplete. 


Four out of every five country churches in village communities pay $500 
or less for pastoral service. The minister must either serve a number of 
churches or have another occupation. Half of the village churches pay less 
than $1,000 a year. 
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TABLE 7—AVERAGE SALARY PAID TO RESIDENT AND NON- 
RESIDENT ~ PASTORS) IN ©. VILLAGE AND, COUNTRY 
CHURCHES 


All Pastors Resident Non-Resident 
Village and 

Village Country Country 

ee 5) aa Sy 

Ss S ss > Os S ERS 

so SP QS Sp as SP OS SP 
: = = 

Region Som Sok ws Ol) Mo a O MeO Ome 
All regions ..... 608 $1,441 417— $1,592 50 $1,014 141 $1,148 
Middle Atlantic. 64 1,506 51 1,624 4 775 9 1,165 
SLL) EL ben ieee 148 1,456 83 1765211 960 54 1,081 
Middle West ... 302 1,435 206 1556-351 1,110 65 1,208 
Pay West 4 ..2.: 94 1,396 Ta 1,480 4 658 13 1,122 


Average salaries for resident ministers have increased in the last five years. 
As in the National Study, the South leads. Salaries of non-resident pastors 
have remained almost stationary. These averages do not include the value of 
rent for free parsonage where available. 


TABLE 8—AVERAGE VALUATION OF PROPERTY IN VILLAGE 
AND COUNTRY CHURCHES 


Churches Reporting Churches Reporting 
‘> Buildings Parsonages 
Sis Pe A 
ES aks SEN aS = 
SCC OC et es seis etl Ss Be gues 
Region Oe a oe ee eye 
Village 
All regions ..... OOP Ate $11,937 B57) 235 466). $3:841 4 2425/72 
Middle Atlantic. 137 126 16,811 A 8 CSN 4 O30 saree Lee 1S 
South (white) .. 126 124 13:09 Pee: 2 76 4,219 42 8 
South (colored). 57 55 2,778 PASI ih 17 1,365 32 8 
Middle West ... 299 281 W159 IZ Gee lLO aie O2/ fen Ae a nhy, 
Far West ...... Loli pei24 6/2) eee cal 7 65 3140 ee sot ak 
Country 
All regions ..... 619 543 $2,952i9=. Elo sns65 134 $2,058 325 160 
Middle Atlantic. 120 103 3,084 tem 2505 26 492,084 AG3e" Sl 
South (white) .. 186 176 LOSUR EPs e210 yey 12411 05a 54 
South (colored). 88 69 18/00 gatas ch? 8 1,038 50 =: 30 
Middle West ... 178 166 4490 4 8 5S8i 2710 Pee SSiase 
Maroy est: (oo. si 47 = =29 2:184ame or teks 15 1,603 1913 


The churches covered in this investigation own property in excess of 
$12,500,000. Eighty per cent. of this is represented by church buildings, 15 
per cent. by parsonages and 5 per cent. by other buildings such as parochial 
schools and community houses. 

The village church of the Middle Atlantic has the highest average valua- 
tion, the church of the Far West the lowest. Among the country churches 
the Middle West and South occupy first and last positions respectively. The 
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same order is observed when comparing the results of the study of 25 counties. 
Here the similarity ends. The village church value in this study exceeds the 
other, doubtless because in the other study more small communities of little 
more than hamlet size were included, thus bringing down the average. The 
reverse tendency is observed with the country churches. The 25 counties in- 
cluded all country churches, the village study only those contiguous to the vil- 
lage. These figures then are another indication that the country church fares 
better when freed from competition with the village. 


TABLE 9—HOME-MISSION AID IN WHITE PROTESTANT VIL- 
LAGE AND COUNTRY CHURCHES 


Number of Home-Mission Aid 
Communities Number 
with Aided of Aided 


Churches Churches Total Average 
Vil- Coun- Vil- Coun-  Vil- Coun- Vil- Coun- 

Region lage try lage try lage try lage try 
All presions 0s. 7 ki) 435 0215 N63 $32,171 $12,464 $350 $198 
Middle Atlantic.. 12 7 Wee 4,261 2,634 284 155 
Sot eae aos 18 9 19 24 6,322 3,567 BK x 149 
Middle West .... 26 14 384013 13,930 2,391 367 184 
Par West:ll vung.’ 15 5 20 +e °9 7,658 3,872 383 430 


TABLE 10—AVERAGE ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE IN 
PROTESTANT SUNDAY SCHOOLS OF VILLAGE AND COUN- 
TRY CHURCHES 


Number 
Number of No | 
0 Sunday Sunday Average Average 
Region Churches Schools Schools Enrollment Attendance 

Village 
AdT regions (ice. 710 651 59 111 77 
Middle Atlantic .... 122 114 8 144 86 
South (white) ..... 123 118 5 126 84 
South (colored) .... of. 54 a Se 34 
Middle West ....... 265 242 23 108 82 
AGN BSE eo Cu. a ss em 143 123 20 98 69 

| Country 
All regions ........ 606 488 118 67 42 
Middle Atlantic .... 120 103 117 67 39 
South (white) ..... 184 144 40 67 46 
South (colored) ... 88 74 14 wa 37 
Middle West ....... 169 134 35 74 53 


ALON CRE ic pat ens va 45 33 12 51 21 


j 
a 
; 
7 
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TABLE 11—NUMBER OF STUDENTS FROM VILLAGE AND COUN- 
TRY SUNDAY SCHOOLS ENTERING MINISTRY AND MIS- 
SION FIELDS 


_ Last 10 Years Last 5 Years 
Village Country Village Country 
RP Smee CR CE Ma mae Ses 
% 7 % % 
Se elise Nes) ee) ime heen ae 
el ey S'S OS S'S 1G aS Nese 
Sn Ss = ss RS 23 Ss 83 
: SS (8S SS FS =8 25 S= 8s 
Region ZO BH ZO 2H =O an ey NN ead 
All regions ..... 169 319 67 = 97 IAs at oAee tN 49 65 
Middle Atlantic .. 48 95 PRAY PH | 35 61 200m el 
South (white) ... 30 54 12 18 22 35 6 9 
South (colored).. 4 6 5 10 3 5 3 5 
Middle West .... 73 145 22) (ar ao 59 116 Vf fates a. 
StAPONY CStt yeh 3.5. 14 19 5 4 10 13 3 4 


In the tables that follow the more important basic facts in regard to the 
1,399 churches covered in this study are given. No extended comment has 
been made as the facts are similar to many discovered in previous studies by 
the Institute of the church situation in rural America and published in The 
Town and Country Church in the United States and Diagnosing the Rural 
Church, with which books comparisons are frequently made. 


TABLE 12—NUMBER OF CHURCHES BY CREED AND COLOR 


Roman 
Catholic 


Village 


Negro 
Protestant 


40.5 
33.3 
39.3 
66.7 
100.0 


Country 


Country 
Churches 

2 u 2 

2 ss $s 
aS eS 

Bae et Ay Ses 
Gieat, cage eae c 
57,492 226. 6.3.-:3.9 
17,2448 75 63 4.3 
22,5606 Fin 04) 9S) a, 
12. 286497552) 4 Jas 
5 302.07 15 3.8 te. 
100,693 228 47 2.3 
142005 29 ee 4 iO 
28,314 97 108 3.4 
48.204" 87) © 3.20 ° 18 
9,975- WIS ee Sing TS 
86,920 165 50 19 
198/72 16n CAO 2.0 
35 ANT 9S 9.3 we 2-6 
27,204 39 3.5 1.4 
eee 17 2. Te Sh0 


de, Total White 
~ Churches Protestant 
Se aca 
Region aN sS Or Bas S 
Number 
All regions ..... 140 780 619 648 515 
Middle Atlantic... 28 13/120 linha 118 
Mee eet. ae 30 183: 274 123: 184 
Middle West .... 60 299 178 263 168 
Har West)... ..: 22 161 47 141 45 
Per Cent 
All regions ...... 55.8 44.2 55.7 44.3 
Middle Atlantic .. 53.3 46.7 50.6 49.4 
Pete os... oe 40.0 60.0 40.1 59.9 
Middle West .... 62.7 37.3 61.0 39.0 
Bar wwWest)... 50... 77.4 22.6 75.8 242 
TABLE 13—DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGE AND COUNTRY 
CHURCHES 
Village 
Churches 
tS Se S 
Et cs Sissi 
$3 3 Rd ease) es 
SES ES Orta Pula 
Region Be on Eyeuecs Gorn) 
Small Villages 
All regions ..:.. 47:: 33,234 203: 4.3.° 6.1 36 * 
Middle Atlantic 14 10,687 64 46 6.0 12 
Ste. 10 6033 46 46 7.6 9 
Middle West .. 18 13,193 70 39 5.3 11 
Maneyviest 22) 5) 3,321, 123:. 46 69 4 
Medium Villages 
All regions .... 58 75,341 291 50 39 49* 
Middle Atlantic 10 12,899 46 46 2.6 7 
Ot, ees we, BOW 19:2074 5/19 52/6) 4.3 9 
Middle West .. 30 39,349 138 46 3.5 27 
Hanewest. 2... > 8:9°9,8260250° 6.3.7..5.1 6 
Large Villages 
Pulepreeions 4... 35'4/6,639 286 ...8:2.0 4.3.7 Foie 
Middle Atlantic 4 7,964 27 68 34 4 
BST ote see « LOMA OOAMROOL 18.0 sae 10 
Middle West .. 12 26,035 91 76 3.5 11 
Far West ... 9 21, 278 «88«(C«OOS8 4 8 
At 


* No churches outside 5 villages in Middle 
est. 


and 4 in Far 
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TABLE 14—RESIDENT MEMBERSHIP IN VILLAGE AND COUN- 


TRY CHURCHES 


White Protestant 


Membership 
oO — : 
~~ S nw 
seuies ea ites 
£&s = XS 2s 
Region =o Bw Wal 
Village 
All regions ... 639* 89,363 140 62 
Middle Atlantic 121 18,303 151 1 
SOU a ate tee 123 18,968 154 57 
Middle West .. 261 39,792 153 
Far West ..... 134 12,300 92 Zz 
Country 
All regions ... 503 36,564 73 81 
Middle Atlantic 115 5,900 51 2 
SSCHITEL Stes & 184 14,984 81 78 
Middle West .. 166 13,579 82 1 
Par w.est 4 6 38 2,101 55 


* Information is incomplete for 9 white Protestant chu 


Negro Protestant 


Roman Catholic 


Membership uh Membership 
S 
bck) M4 %S 
Lo BSS Se 
3.) Spe Sie S 
& 8 55 Aaa 
5,130 83 68 19,519 552m 
Ly 13.» 3558" See 
5,067 89 3 887 296 
28 14 ..34 (Tee 
18 9 18 >~3,908 oem 
9,512 117 13 1,746 134 
28 14 oo eee 
9,449 121 2 452 226 
35 9 1,124 125 
4) ; "Y 170058 


rches 


TABLE 15—ACTIVE AND INACTIVE MEMBERS OF VILLAGE 
AND COUNTRY CHURCHES * 


Total 
Mem- 
bers 
Region 
All regions ... 141,094 


Middle Atlantic 27,392 
POUT er oy fae 39,109 
Middle West .. 58,619 
Bar West: ..%.. 15,974 


Total 


125,927 
24,203 
33,952 
53,371 
14,401 


* Figures as reported by churches. 


Note the varying proportions of inactive and non-resident members. 


Resident 

S 

i) > 

2 = 

cr 3 

XN = 
103,374 22,553 
19,672 4,531 
26,390 7,562 
46,346 7,025 
10,966 3,435 


Per Cent. 

mi Ratio of Non- 
5 Resident to Total 
Membership 

Per Cent. 


13.2 


Ratio of Inactive 
to Resident 
Membership 


Neh ee 
WwWNAN 
ON WN oS 


The 


Middle West leads in the proportion of net active members on the total roll. 
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TABLE 16—RESIDENT MEMBERSHIP IN VILLAGE AND COUN- 


TRY CHURCHES 


Per Cent. of Churches Reporting Membership as 


= 
WwW 
RE EP aa en 
in = A S jon) 
See ee eS ie te 
Région = a) 3 — a 
Village 
All regions ..... 780 25.5 23.5 13.6 11.7 
Middle Atlantic.. 137 17.5 27.0 10.2 14.6 
STU ea 183 Phe} tf 27.9 12.0 10.9 
Middle West ... 299 20.1 211 15:7, 13.7 
Par. West ...... 161 42.2 19.9 14.3 6.2 
Country 
All regions ..... 619 43.3 30.2 10.3 6.6 
Middle Atlantic.. 129 61.7 26.7 4.1 25 
Sh 274 31.0 36.5 16.1 PP 
Middle West ... 178 46.6 25.3 6.8 10.1 
Far, West ....... A] yeas. S 21.3 GAAne 


* Base less than 100. 


200 to 250 


—_— 


ve 
Mm AVbo 


to 
Los) 


im C010. 


S 
Bree 
PS 
we 
17.0 1.4 
19.0 ote 
15.8 0.6 
20.4 1.0 
10.6 4.3 
3.7 3.6 
se 5.0 
47 1.5 
4.5 3.9 
43 10.6 


TABLE 17—DENOMINATIONS OF VILLAGE AND COUNTRY 


CHURCHES 
Denominations Total 
See Hon ag ose po dibve # oie e pa PUN 1,399 
Ee TE ay OS ERIN a RE Ms rN Daehn ie 1,288 
stg ERMM 050 5 oR Rs See 0.0 5 804 heise» 188 
Northern Baptist Convention .......... 70 
Southern Baptist Convention .......... 110 
General Baptist Convention ............ 4 
DIV PEEYN THe ESADLISE es)a cic wesc sve Sisic so ee s.e 3 
MORTEMALS ATIESS ET is Se vse asso aie a's whe ve 6 1 
PPE INGLSIONISE .6 oes os 0 cle va’ se ent e's 120 
MUPREMRUA UIC it sy clk ta ace a tentisinler 50 
PE OME IIL Sb tarsi ou ic's tae ese wa aie 27 
PRITMERACERCNTISE Ni oa Sicwi as ahe'e anes 8 
fontrcivor: toe. brethren) ..). 63). 56 6s 5 3s 13 
Progressive Drethren ....ecs. 3s see ee 3 
MUNI CERCSTOCHLET COL )s cust o's aid nce'e sie en's 1! 
Seventn) Daye Adventist: 5.0.25... .0.005 18 
PEPE te, Ge else tee aaa ese ele wages 122 
eR UE er en oN O AR a. Ug pte ok ese ties o's» so 89 
MCLE TRIG oe tk Ohi se ee 5's uals «lee wd 31 
PE PUUMIT OS oh Sere ae Calas «Siegel's wie a ate 2 
PMP L IR ELIT ONC To a Sob Gite a's cu heend egies olets 79 
Neformed in, AMErical a. dois es ee’ eens 21 
Reformed in United States ............ 4 


Cristian RCO‘ A. cceecncesasctceees 2 


Village 


Country 
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TABLE 17—DENOMINATIONS OF VILLAGE AND COUNTRY 
CHURCHES— (Continued) 


Denominations Total Village Country 
Episcopal vue Oe A vee vat lb ry. wl kine 46 40 6 
IM Oraviahi ho: ay oan hake ae Monnaie ee 5 2 3 
Bohemian Brethren is. k ae co eee s 1 1 
Bmotional Cou aa iaiiossean teins Mere ea 79 48 31 
Rand iviark baptist... ee eens 1 ws 1 
Assembly ofiGod Seoul Ob eee 3 3 ba 
PONECCOStAL estes Va cite pam t eek eens s 9 7 f 
Sharer ore od Soa ay Sete Gy eee 15 10 bs) 
ETOHBESS, tthe tats a) ce et ee fo eee 8 3 = 
International Bible Association ........ 3 2 1 
Foureoduare Gospelfgs. ci lOhen al. eee 1 me 1 
HSEINTE RN Hes Bonuses ote ee ee os 1 1 iy 
OUPEMISSION Vw cee Alek ote ee ee 1 1 5 : 
ne MChtirchinoy . Gace hy eat ak oa 3 1 Z j 
Wnrityeand si ruth |. Me cle ees Len 1 1 a. 
TESUSSEVVAY Benet. tua el ae ai) eee 1 ie 1 
Christian (Alliance |) pales soos «oe Ore 1 1 i 
Nazarene (Andria. dei eecss sae oe wire 18 16 4 
PRMIEVEsERApUst | fos Aone es sen een 8 a 8 
Riversbrethren Hed ai che ew. ae 1 1 A 
PF OUGWEDS! one Nr we Cree RAN) Ana enn 1 ue 1 
ARDOSLOLE  MLISSLON ful: a, Ganon aia s ego arate 1 : 1 
TADIY AN OLLED TO oe ne re ay tiene eas 1 4 1 
HUT ECOSHel as, AU ee ctl, ee uo Renken? 1 1 i 
IVEPTHOGISE (12, viecnid tes Cia hoc teabechais Sat on Wet oat Gye 293 138 155 
Niethodist Episcopalvy enw. stem as etee 185 98 87 
Pree NeEthGdist;, wiles Lee ee en ee te 12 7 5 
Wesleyan. Methodists... ..:se estes ees 6 Z 4 
Methouisteylrotestantnc cae cre ere: it 
Methodist Episcopal, South ............ 79 29 50 
IN GRTCS. CONUPCHES 4 tat cushis or neers 153 62 91 
Christina» Maver: te ideas cee eee eth 4. 1 2 
E’piscopa bites emer aieita ee metre 2 a a 
UPC Ol CaO och) Ula aes eee ce anes 2 1 1 
Methodist Episcopal, South ............ 1 1 = 
Presbyterian United States of America.. 4 2 1 
Colored Methodist Episcopal .......... 20 8 12 
Nationals baptiet re Meee ocak ee hee 81 29 si 
African Methodist Episcopal .......... 40 18 22 
Congregational A077. ak ere eae, i e 1 
Prespvterian ecnls, nots. cne one et eee 108 84 24 
Presbyterian, United States of America 62 bs 9 
Presbyterian, United States ........... 37 24 13 
Linited- Presbyterian’. j.0.h.4-0. ec cen 6 + 2 
Cumberland Presbyterian ............. 3 3 fea | 
Coreen rotestant ict hk wane tee Cone 146 68 78 
PevAnWElICAl Sy oof shad Gao Lee ke ee 39 12 27 
WatirregatiOvialy:! i. 4iisemush.cs sane ape 19 18 1 


Becerated sLimion (ti). swan cae bee 19 S 14 
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TABLE 17—DENOMINATIONS OF VILLAGE AND COUNTRY 
CHURCHES— (Continued) 


Denominations Total Village Country 
Per ristiaths ONION, Os. adie ere ee aloes bla ks 1 1 i 
Beeler EIA Reh, lot to aM Aros y Ae zee Ny 1 Ne 1 
RS OESALISE Si <Wica ely Se ee aC Cae ey oss oo 2 2 ap 
MIRMEC PVA SClCAL Ao) oh ones le es 2 1 1 
Bosndinavian. Evangelical 622). y.0. 2d. 3 12 8 4 
SemrictIMriesiONniey. . 207. ded coker coe 6 1 1 he 
POE CPESCETUTCTIO.: swiss fs hos doe ems 29 10. 19 
CUO 1 42? AE RE Wa ee re dl So 11 5 6 
ME eee. ee VER Lacks hake ace le. ase 4 2 2 
Serrnevity. A NunrChes...%. v.26 sole ead «lek 3 2 1 
Wee ESM ety Pdi tthe Ss eaelels bie Seite Cha wel 3 1 2 

PURSE Ee sran th caine cel Neg ellie adede Mew ne 111 94 17 
PESTER A IOLIC Fre oe yc ue bls hue vidi dua slain « 83 70 13 
riecH OF, (nristy oCientist oe kos 6 16 16 he 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 

EATEN) 2 ST ACREIS ARON CRED a op 7 4 3 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ ... 4 3 1 
Apostolic Church of Armenia ......... 1 1 A 


TABLE 18—PASTORAL SERVICE IN WHITE PROTESTANT 
VILLAGE AND COUNTRY CHURCHES 


Total Churches That Have 
Number of Non- 
Churches Resident Pastors Resident Vacant Not 
Region Full-Time Part-Time Pastors Churches Known 

Village 
All regions ....... 648 268 210 77 54 39 
Middle Atlantic .. 121 44 51 14 8 4 
EME hh. es Ss 123 38 oy 17 14 os 
Middle West ..... 263 128 77 22 16 20 
harvest, ......+- 141 58 30 24 16 13 

Country 
deren i0ns’, iss). 515 42 87 287 53 46 
Middle Atlantic .. 118 5 21 64 10 18 
i eee ee 184 2 30 120 16 16 
Middle West ..... 168 26 32 91 15 4 
Marawest ...ic..s 45 9 4 12 12 8 


The Middle Atlantic and southern country churches have the lowest per- 
centage of full-time resident pastors and the highest percentage of non-resident 
pastors. 
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TABLE 19—TRAINING OF RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT 
PASTORS IN VILLAGE AND COUNTRY CHURCHES 


Pastors Reporting Training as 


College 

Total and All. 

Residence Pastors Total College Seminary Seminary Others 
Bt Rea 9 RO de ee ath te 811 509 115 110 284 302 
Resident cs ay asa 564 393 85 78 230 171 
Village churches .. 496 358 77 67 214 138 
Country churches .. 68 35 8 11 16 33 
Non-resident ........ 247 116 30 32 54 131 


TABLE 20—LENGTH OF PASTORATE IN VILLAGE AND COUN- 
TRY CHURCHES 


Per Cent. of Churches Reporting Length 
of Pastorate as 


6 

— Qt he 2 % ' = 

~2 88 8 8808 9S: sae 

B2 Rs 8 SG 8 Soe 

= tL S “ Ss & = ra 

} 2S “4 3 = = 2 3 ~~ 4 NS 

Region ae SS S SENAY Sh (oS. oc = 
Village 

All regions ... 780 10.2 714 IGA ILS Va aga Le 6.9 8.0 

Middle Atlantic 137 VU7168. 14:65 16 5A co ae 5.8 11.7 

South (white). 126 1D IO Th ae yn at ace ae 11.1 6a 

South (colored) 57 20.3 Ni Bi ieee 014.0 7 eo ae Co eo 

Middle West.. 299 17.4 12.4 164 134 7.7 57 164 5.5) tee 

Par (West. 204: 161 20.7 01S 1i81 9.5 6) 6.43 60 0.6 dsp mea 9.9 118 
Country 

All regions ... 619 14-7) NG MSDS. 5 i 5 Sao Ge eis 8.6 17.4 

Middle Atlantic 120 15.007919'3 ASS 10.0 86s ee es mle 8.3 18.4 

South (white). 186 13:97 CRESS 6 FO ALO SS oe 8.6 23.7 

South (colored) 88* 136 80 114 136 46 34 15.9 a ior gees 

Middle West.. 178 15.2 14.0 140 107 67 45 214 84° 51 

Far West ..... 47* -17.0 ...6.4 149 64 02.1 :2.1..10.6  S25eee 


* Base less than 100. 
This table is an index to the labor turnover among ministers. The average 
length of pastorate is barely two years. 


TABLE 21—RELIGIOUS SERVICES IN VILLAGE AND COUNTRY 
CHURCHES 


Churches Reporting Services as 
No 


Sunday 
and Sunday Every No 
Region Total Mid-week Only Sunday Information 
Village 

All regions ...... 780 393 181 185 21 
Middle Atlantic .. 137 87 34 11 5 
South (white) ... 126 56 11 56 3 
South (colored).. 57 12 Z 40 3 
Middle West .... 299 155 88 49 7 
Far West ....... 161 83 46 29 3 
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TABLE 21—RELIGIOUS SERVICES IN VILLAGE AND COUNTRY 
CHURCHES— (Continued) 


Churches Reporting Services as 


Sunday Not 
; and Sunday Every No 
Region Total Mid-week Only Sunday Information 
Country 

All regions ...... 619 64 140 371 44 
Middle Atlantic .. 120 21 37 62 te 
South (white) ... 186 4 10 147 7 ae 
South (colored).. 88 1 ‘ 66 18 
Middle West .... 178 25 67 85 1 
Far West ....... 47 13 23 11 Ki 


TABLE 22—ATTENDANCE INTEREST IN VILLAGE AND COUN- 
TRY CHURCHES 


Average Monthly 
Attendance for Each 


Total Resident Monthly Resident 
Region Population Membership Attendance Person Member 
Village 
Alboregions..../..: 185,214 88,444 434,929 23 49 
Middle Atlantic .. 31,550 18,186 66,836 on 3.7 
RHR ah tos 40,662 29,929 95,067 2.3 Sie 
Middle West .... 78,577 39,282 235,978 3.0 6.0 
REONVOSE 5 cic 5 34,425 12,008 56,708 1.6 47 
Country 
All regions ...... 273,460 46,029 116,184 0.4 3.5 
Middle Atlantic .. 41,808 5,643 16,184 0.4 2.9 
SRI ag o's oi 5-4 90,225 24,950 43,444 0.5 1.7 
Middle West .... 100,682 13,333 50,184 0.5 3.8 
PBA EStl a... ks 40,745 2,103 6,372 0.2 3.0 


The average attendance interest for each person, 2.3, is practically what Dr. 
Fry found in his study based on 96 counties surveyed by the Interchurch World 
Movement. See Diagnosing the Rural Church, by C. Luther Fry. 


TABLE 23—NUMBER OF PREACHING POINTS SERVED BY 
PASTORS 


Pastors Serving 


BS 5 

. eS $3 

SAMS Maes nc eves SN Aechmea) ae 

Region ae S BR ST Ma eM nT aE aS SSN Pe NE Bu 
All regions ...... Ri dee seat. 1SZ Ieee) Fame 7p ChAT S tee Sr A 
Middle Atlantic .. 151 40 44 195 20-5 WEL oa OR 7 
SE ae 214 37 43 ASS SIa wage Fans. 24 
Middle West .... 338 168 86 48 19 4 Tonto 10 
Marv West.. os." 108 78 14 12 1 ue rat) 1 2 
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TABLE 24—AVERAGE NUMBER OF PREACHING POINTS SERVED 
BY RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT PASTORS 


Resident Non-Resident 
Village Country 
Average Average Average 
Number Number Number Number Number Number 
of of Points of of Points of of Points 


Region Pastors Served Pastors Served Pastors Served ¥ 
All’ regions a.) 3)2.. 484 * 1.6 yar 2.1 Pe M fea 3.1 
Middle Atlantic ... 90 fidien 8 Mdbe 46 2.8 
Sortie We cick hoe hee 99 2.5 13 3.4 78 3.6 
Middle West ...... 215 1.6 30 1.6 83 3.0 ; 
Bark West!) eee 80 1.3 6 1.1 20 oo 

“12 no information. f 20 no information. £11 no information. 


TABLE _25—AGE-DISTRIBUTION OF WHITE PROTESTANT 
RESIDENT MEMBERSHIP IN VILLAGE AND COUNTRY 
CHURCHES 


Total * Male Female 
uae 21 to 45 and Under 21 to 45 and 
Region 45 Over 21 45 Over 


ia, Members of Village Churches 
Middle Atlantic .. 12,882 945 2,100 2,058 1,362 3,114) 3 


OULU Wie evtie o. 14,119 1,425 2,527 2,091 1,953. 3,400. eae 
DTLCAe PMV ESC sami eo,0/Es he, 100 sha. 720) a 3,504 3,171 5,879 6,330 
Bar uWest #0) 30.04 7,145 721 993 930 1,078 1,839 1,584 
Country Members of Village Churches 
Middle Atlantic .. 5,183 407 912 819 546 1,252" 2am 
SIUC aL Tes rios : 4,836 470 910 703 638 1,214 901 
Middle West .... 12,904 1,436 2,902 1,650 1,693 3,221 > 92.0 
Mar Wester vuncs 4,374 mae 714 629 673 998 828 
Village Members of Country Churches 
Middle Atlantic .. 236 17 40 48 16 48 67 
SOLE ei brea hiner, 215 We 46 33 19 47 53 
Middle West .... 502 30 86 105 51 105 125 
Bar (West: s iy'e eucs 28 Z 5 3 2 6 10 
. Country Members of Country Churches 
Middle Atlantic .. 5,513 518 1,013 941 636 1,231 1,174 
CNEL Fs esi. Gate 11,308 1,194 2,279 1,499 1,711 2,880 1,745 
Bisaale Westin... 12,7 37h 1480. 4 02,000 LB14 1,679 3,033 2,120 
KaroWest .v.e.... 1,403 235 255 188 220 293 212 


* Residence and sex were reported as unknown for 389 members in the Middle At- 
lantic, 3,474 in the South, 2,156 in the Middle West, and 1,451 in the Far West. 
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TABLE 26—AGE-DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL POPULATION AND 
OF CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN 


117 VILLAGES 


Total 
Total 10 to 
Region Male 21 
% Yo 

Middle Atlantic 23,896 464 9.3 
South (white). 19,571 486 13.3 
South (colored) 5,036 44.9 14.4 
Middle West .. 63,097 48.2 11.2 
Par vweee-..:... 27,679 51.4113 
Middle Atlantic 11,340 39.6 7.5 
South (white). 10,139 432 98 
South (colored). 1,630 37.7 7.8 
Middle West .. 27,868 39.6 9.4 
PameVeSte sss) 7,505. o/./7' 110.8 


Male Female 
21 to 45 and Total 10 to 21 to 45 and 
45 Over Female 21 45 Over 
Population 
% % %o % Jo Jo 
18.d00,.18.869 £53.608710: Jar 20.5) area 4 
VLE AAs OS a a Soe 923 Se 
BO.3 tt Lae Oo LT ae ee EAS 
1S.4° , 1865 25 Sele tence 18h 
22:40 NT AY) [438.69 012,51 22198 142 
Membership 
16,0 LG te 60, 4eaer LO ae i esane 
18.6.5 214.8 . 4568.7) 13.0), 1925,65 18.2 
17 OZ OP L623 hf eee On eo 
Toi Wel S Tee 60 Ai 13 2a es ae 
14.07 1298 6255 dT eo ae ec 


TABLE 27— PROPORTION OF CHURCH-MEMBERS IN TOTAL 
POPULATION 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN 117 VIL- 


LAGES, BY AGE AND SEX 


Total 

Total 10 to 

Region Male 21 

Te ae TO Jo 

Middle Atlantic. 47.5 40.6 38.1 
South (white).. 51.8 46.0 38.2 
South (colored) 32.4 27.2 17.5 
Middle West .. 44.2 36.2 37.1 
Peary sty. 5.35 Con PLU MAceak 


TABLE 28—ORGANIZATIONS 
CHURCHES 


Number of 

Churches 
Region Reporting Total 
All regions «....... 990 2,437 
Middle Atlantic .. 203 479 
South (white) ... 173 432 
South (colored) . 101 178 
Middle West ..... 386 1,034 
ATUNY CSE. wastes +6 127 314 


Male Female 
21 to 45 and Total 10 to 21 to 45 and 
45 Over Female 21 45 Over 
% % To % % % 
AlV.G6) 40.8 = SoA 46.6 47 855.4 
G5 Od. Maat sot eaO. fa POM OD 
29 Ae S57 nl S0,0. me 2o. iO kL O 
36.500 G5: POLO GU 40m AS. Soe 
1/400 220.0'9' 36.3) 1 ISS 2 eh Os: Aa 
IN VILLAGE AND COUNTRY 


Number of Organizations 


Men Women Boys Girls Mixed 
92 1,263 33 153 896 
13 268 6 34 158 
10 188 10 40 184 

4 102 ay 3 69 
49 581 6 51 347 
16 124 1] 25 138 
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FINANCES OF SMALL AND LARGE 
MUNICIPALITIES 


TABLE 29—TOTAL TAXES COLLECTED PER CAPITA, IN ALL MU- 
NICIPALITIES OF LESS THAN 100,000 POPULATION, 1922 


Data from United States Bureau of the Census, Table 3, “Taxes Collected.” 
Wealth, Public Debt and Taxation: 1922 


All Middle Middle 
Size of Municipality Regions* Atlantic South West Far West 
136 places less than 2,500 .. $10.81 $839 $849 $11.77 $14.29 
All places less than 2,500 .. ‘10.41 10.83 7.02 10.71 13.17 


Sp POE OOU waren ge cineeiae se 14.80 11.51 11.88 13.66 16.25 
8.000 ‘to SU,000 oy uayy vie 17.80 14.74 14.97 15.36 18.81 
30,000 to 100,000 .......... 22.69 23.40 17.68 18.70 24.68 


* Total tax includes general property tax, licenses, permits and special assessments. 


TABLE 30—PERCENTAGE-DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL REVENUE 
BY SOURCE FOR ALL MUNICIPALITIES OF LESS THAN 
100,000 POPULATION, 1922 


Data from United States Bureau of the Census, Table 3, “Taxes Collected.” 
Wealth, Public Debt and Taxation: 1922 


General Licenses 


Total Property and Special 
Size of Municipality Tax Tax* Permits Assessments 

% Jo Yo Jo 
136 places less than 2,500 ..... 100.0 81.5 4.0 14.5 
All places less than 2,500 ..... 100.0 83.4 4.4 12.2 
ZOU £078,000 eis cates. 5 Sake 100.0 82.6 4.6 12.8 
BID LPO AO OOO Ei eid as omega 100.0 84.3 4.2 11.5 
90,000 210): 100, 0000 i) A 100.0 84.0 4.7 11.3 


* Includes special taxes and poll taxes. 


TABLE 31—TOTAL DEBT PER CAPITA OF ALL MUNICIPALITIES 
OF LESS THAN 100,000 POPULATION, 1922 


Data from United States Bureau of the Census, Table 7, “Public Debt.” 
Wealth, Public Debt and Taxation: 1922 


: All Middle Middle 
Size of Municipality Regions Atlantic South West Far West 


136 places less than 2,500 .. $34.83 $20.54 $3389 $32.61 $57.26 
All places less than 2,500 .. 31.42 30.26 28.23 28.44 58.06 


BSOR Sto 18,000 i, 27. Ooh bee 42.73 33.80 5327 3024 60.05 
8,000 to 30,000 ............ 4546 3847 6262 3878 6050 
30,000 to 100,000 .......... 56.29. 66.23. °.68.77) 36.71, Aue 
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TABLE 32—NUMBER AND POPULATION OF ALL MUNICIPALI- 


TIES IN FOUR STATES WHOSE EXPENDITURES ARE 
ANALYZED* — , 


New York Wisconsin Iowa California 
, cle bi Num- Popu- Num- Popu- Num- Popu- Num- Popu- 
Size of Municipality ber lation ber lation ber lation ber — lation 
Incorporated Places, Less than 100,000 Population 

weer eaacen) tesa tian 250/23.) 8. aie. 5 Peg oA a8 Y Lit 9G AP | duke Jasna ale 
All places 250 to 2,500 ..... 355 349,014 ae Bans 603 440,930 142 171,059 
Selected places 250 to 2,500. 15 4X17 227 6 9,646 11 121,921 9 14,760 
ZEIOOMUG GOOD ee Woe sus 50 ble, 0 102 414,859 1 2,839 60° 2455398; . 77 326)314 
BLOTS Oy OUOS, o's setae cio «0 Veit 37 563,650 He Ss 14 218,576 19 280,905 
30, UGOEtOy 100!000 '. ese sie so 14 702,068 he sholone 6 285,053 8 422,359 


Incorporated Places, 250 to 2,500 Population 


All places 250 to 1,000 ..... 211 120,079 ale oie ete 475 248,097 66 45,131 
Selected places 250 to 1,000. ee Bf is ictal 945 
6 


on 
Ww 
anes 
“NI 
ff 


SPU GOMUG RIS ZOU ietsti cls elere eielal ss ae sabe 95 
Selected places 1,000 to 1,750 7,865 4 5,774 5 6,610 4 6,358 
D7 DOME Mee Oe halcle f aisis\ete.e 0 50 105,276 3 

1 


Selected places 1,750 to 2,500 3 6,130 2 3,872 1,840 4) 9 as7 


* The fiscal year of municipal governments in New York begins on March 1 for all 
places of less than 8,000 population, and for all places over 8,000 it coincides with the 
calendar year. The fiscal year in Iowa begins on April 1. In California the fiscal year 
begins on July 1 of the preceding year. The data used in the following tables are for the 
fiscal year 1922 for the states of New York, Iowa and Wisconsin and for the fiscal year 
1923 for the state of California. All per capita figures are based on the population for 
1920 as reported by the Bureau of the Census. For New York cities (2) of less than 
8,000 population and villages of more than 8,000 population are excluded. 


TABLE 33—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
OF MUNICIPALITIES, IN FOUR STATES, 1922 * 


Size of Municipality New York Wisconsin. Iowa California 

Incorporated Places, Less than 100,000 Population 
All places less than 250 ....... tien $ 6.20 FERY 
Selected places 250 to 2,500 ... $17. 45 $18.82 10.14 $23.62 
2A) RO | RS a a 16.31 sae 13.28 26.11 
PS OLS OES a 17.10 Bat do 14.17 26.87 
ANN ON GUS Saceie eds sis cle a's 8 aoL/, 1 15.54 26.49 
I AMAPEECH BLUGLOOU i. «yuo Culies s+ 49.11 Were 21.27 34.34 
Incorporated Places, 250 to 2,500 Population 
All places 250 to 1,000 ........ 13.68 Re te 10.64 30.50 
Selected places 250 to 1,000 . 33.06 oh 11.30 10.65 
RM O OU hide vgs ycee it 14.92 Ayah 17.49 23.42 
Selected places 1,000 to 1,750 . 16.34 13,/D 9.34 16.74 
DLE COU has ysis bs as Ms ola 20.96 ie 15.71 25.80 
Selected places ‘ 750 to 2,500 . 10.84 29.73 10.69 32.74 


*The total for Iowa includes such items as transfers and refunds which are credit 
items rather than real expenditures, i.e., an expenditure only from the point of view of an 
accountant. It is impossible to get these items separately and to subtract them from the 
total. New York cities over 8,000 include schools under education. 
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TABLE 34—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR GENERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT BY MUNICIPALITIES, IN FOUR STATES, 1922 


Size of Municipality New York Wisconsin Iowa* California 

Incorporated Places, Less than 100,000 Population 
All places #250 ito0' 2.500% |) haces $1.15 meas $1.29 $2.39 
Selected places 250 to 2,500 .... 0.77 $1.67 1.13 1.63 
2 DUO ALO fas, DUU melee ane ae Ane 1.33 Bs 1.39 2.03 
8,00) to 830,000 Sct o5 4s \an eras he 2.14 gh ly Ps 2.39 
S0;000 40100000 reer ania ones 2.45 1.40 2.10 
Incorporated Places, 250 to 2,500 Population 
Alb places *250 {65 1.000 toe 1c ae 0.98 air 1.27 2.92 
Selected places 250 to 1,000 .... 0.83 comet 1.42 1.02 
DOU toss 50 Bis ae ed Shean 1.00 Baath 1.05 2.35 
Selected places 1,000 to 1,750 .. 0.92 1.44 1.04 1.24 
e700  tOmC DUM ee Bes vik ied 1.50 Tee 1.85 2.03 
Selected places 1,750 to 2,500 ... 0.56 1.97 0.84 2.03 


* In this and in other tables of this section, expenditures for Iowa include not only 
current expenses but also outlays for permanent improvements. The expenditures for all 
other states cover current expenses only. 


TABLE 35—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR PROTECTION OF 
STATES! AND PROPERTY BY MUNICIPALITIES, IN FOUR 
TATES, 1922 


Size of Municipality New York Wisconsin Iowa California 

Incorporated Places, Less than 100,000 Population 
Ail splaces, 250 072:500.4 ees an $1.85 bodes $0.82 $3.49 
Selected places 250 to 2,500 .... 1.44 $1.45 0.99 2.52 
2 OU0FTOUD, OOO wen eee eed, eae 2.85 se 1.27 3.73 
SOOM eS0. 000 wor Pac Oy abe. 3.64 yr 2.78 4.72 
30,000" tar 100,000 Moats ai eter 5.54 : 4.69 7.07 
Incorporated Places, 250 to 2,500 Population 
All places 250 to 1,000 ......... 1.05 ai 0.68 4.03 
Selected places 250 to 1,000 .... 0.62 se hes 0.87 2.00 
R000 Sto 750 Wee ee kee 1.51 #0 0.94 3.18 
Selected places 1,000 to 1,750 .. 1.25 Ate 1.08 2.58 
Apt tf SOOM re ot ea hots 3.16 hike 1.05 3.42 
Selected places 1,750 to 2,500 ... 2.10 1.81 0.90 2.54 


TABLE 36—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR SANITATION, PRO- 
MOTION OF CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH BY MUNICIPALI- 
TIES, IN FOUR STATES, 1922 


Size of Municipality New York Wisconsin Iowa  Caltforma 
Incorporated Places, Less than 100,000 Population 
All places less than 250 ........ hie Heed $0.08 Fie 
PORE OTLOU0 yak atten ty ke te $0.85 Pie 0.91 $1.22 
Selected places 250 to 2,500 . 0.59 $0.73 0.45 1.07 
RiRIMLD ADA as titaiis ne Vee ects gi 1.18 Lay 0.95 1.56 


8,000 to 30, OOO tis piece eeoe. cate 1.76 tie 1.37 1.56 
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TABLE 36—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR SANITATION, PRO- 
MOTION OF CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH BY MUNICIPALI- 
TIES, IN FOUR STATES, 1922—( Continued) 


Size of Municipality New York Wisconsin Iowa California 

Incorporated Places, 250 to 2,500 Population 
Pmiaces 200) tO 1,000 oo. oer $0.40 A $1.21 $1.27 
Selected places 250 to 1,000 .... nae erie 0.50 
Lo le dl SE RAD a 0.47 Wee 0.60 1.19 
Selected places 1,000 to 1,750 .. 0.61 $0.45 O82 5 1.33 
SP GA Ne ee EE 82 Ae 0.41 1.20 
Selected places 1,750 to 2,500 ... Oe 1.14 0.03 0.93 


TABLE 37—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION BY 
MUNICIPALITIES sIN THREE STATES. 1922 * 


Size of Municipality New York + Wisconsin California 

Incorporated Places, Less Than 100,000 Population 
Ho piaces’co0 to '2,500 2.2.25... $ 0.10 AER. $0.50 
Selected places 250 to 2,500 .... 0.08 $0.71 0.47 
Peat I eh SE ek 0.22 oat 1.00 
Pet OUL0U0) oak ss ed ee ees 11.87 MN: 1.53 
ARE LOO.U00) 200 ccc ee ss 13.63 2.11 
Incorporated Places, 250 to 2,500 Population 
iepiaces 250 to’ 1,000 ........ 0.04 0.22 
Selected places 250 to 1,000 . 0.09 Aegan 0.74 
ln) a0 76s 1), oa a cr ae 0.16 BY, 0.38 
Selected places 1,000 to 1,750 .. 0.05 0.65 0.04 
Re U0 oe oes ob a one calor 0.08 vou 0.83 
Selected places 1,750 to 2,500 . 0.12 0.78 0.79 


* Expenses for libraries in Iowa are listed under the head of ‘‘Municipal Industries.” 

+ For places with a population over 8,000 expenditures of local boards subordinated to 
the state board of education are combined with expenditures of the municipalities. See 
State of New York Special Report on Municipal Accounts: 1922, p. 13 


TABLE 38—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR RECREATION BY 
MUNICIPALITIES, IN THREE STATES, 1922 * 


Size of Municipality New York Wisconsin California 

Incorporated Places, Less Than 100,000 Population 
mmemacess 200) 102,500, 5 5.1. .-.’. $0.15 ere, $0.46 
Selected places 250 to 2,500 .... 0.43 $0.34 0.64 
BRAT O00 eae vie sued edhe 0.14 ce 0.92 
Br OULU ei 8 oaks ele ees 0.30 ae 1.17 
REARS 2 LUU,00U 6 0 he 6 ey ne 3s 0.68 eGR 2.22 
Incorporated Places, 250 to 2,500 Population 
‘All places 250 to 1,000 ........ 0.10 . 0.33 
Selected places 250 to 1,000 . La a 0.10 
MARTEL G7 OU) dy nile siermehy oie sss: 0.15 eee 0.38 
Selected places 1,000 to 1,750 .. 0.67 0.34 0.13 
BREA 20K cit ie ake o vwle de oie 0.22 ai) 0.66 
Selected places 1,750 to 2,500 . 0.35 0.32 1.14 


* Expenses for parks and oni beaches are listed in lowa under the head of ‘‘Mu- 
nicipal Industries.” 
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TABLE 39—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR CHARITIES AND 


CORRECTIONS BY MUNICIPALITIES, IN THREE STATES, 


1922 * 

Size of Municipality New York Wisconsin California 
Incorporated Places, Less Than 100,000 Population 

All places 250 to 2,500 ........ Hay mays $0.01 

Selected places 250 to 2,500 ....  .... $0.11 an si 

LOU CER VEL a Daretoure tak: Rees tee CA 0.03 

BOGGS 50,000 Ne ss ks pc aul aw bee $0.87 ae, 0.10 

SO, QUUE tO 1OU,0U0T cacti abate 1.43 Api 0.29 

Incorporated Places, 250 to 2,500 Population 

All places, 250 toi3,000.0..55:.0% Vera Petes 0.01 

O00 to Livro0 datas: oud ep in a tote RN ee 0.01 

Selected places 1,000 to 1,750... .... 0.03 PEN 

Selected places 1,750 to 2,500 .. .... 0.23 


* No data for Iowa municipalities. 


TABLE 40—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR HIGHWAYS BY 
MUNICIPALITIES, IN FOUR STATES, 1922 


Size of Municipality New York Wisconsin Iowa California 

Incorporated Places, Less Than 100,000 Population 
All places less than 250 ........ rk site $2.89 hos 
ZB OOO Neltierdceae ie sraiers oh a ate $5.18 pak 3.43 $5.31 
Selected places 250 to 2,500 .... 5.47 $5.43 2.42 3.22 
ZOO EEO! Bee aie nalts bole ooh alae ak 4.50 Sls 5.21 4.65 
SOOO ILO WSO WOO ees wtinwans sive ane 3.24 RE 5.34 4.26 
BO Q00TLO. 4.00, UU item aaewtiers sina te 3.09 Epon 6.87 4.11 
Incorporated places, 250 to 2,500 Population 
All places 250 to 1,000 ......... 4.86 cans 3.07 6.74 
Selected places 250 to 1,000 .... 4.06 oe 330 2.03 
OOO ita AAO einer cumulates 5:35 ery 3.28 4.50 
Selected places 1,000 to 1,750 ... 7.83 3.09 2.19 2.65 
TSO TTOUZ UU ies els. Soe ae), ar 5.32 Ao 5.05 5.12 
Selected places 1,750 to 2,500 ... 3.18 8.78 1.35 3.86 


TABLE 41—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR PERMANENT IM- 
PROVEMENTS BY MUNICIPALITIES, IN THREE STATES, 
1922 


Size of Municipality New York Wisconsin California 
Incorporated Places, Less Than 100,000 Population 
All: places 250 to\2,500 ...5:... $ 5.68 ips $9.31 
Selected places 250 to 2,500 .... 7.30 $6.37 11.81 
MN ADD ES UMD area te lare Caceres wide ass 4.89 bee 10.28 
BOBO 6 S0,000 fucose reeks) 8.69 es 7.92 
SU eto 100, 000) Se Se oho eras} 15.92 teak 9.70 


* Expenditures for permanent improvements in Iowa are not separated from current 
expenses. 


ee ee ae ee 


: 
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TABLE 41—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR PERMANENT IM- 
PROVEMENTS BY MUNICIPALITIES, IN THREE STATES, 
1922—( Continued) 


Size of Municipality New York Wisconsin California 

Incorporated Places, 250 to 2,500 Population 
All places 250 to 1,000 ........ $ 5.23 aig $10.75 
Selected places 250 to 1,000 .... 25.00 aa 0.12 
EAM ROP EIU) oi. 's'se ck bie oho hs 4.83 wes 8.57 
Selected places 1,000 to 1,750 .. 3.89 $ 2.53 aay pave 
Pas A a a 7.17 Seas 9.04 
Selected places 1,750 to 2,500 .. 2.34 11.92 17.18 


TABLE 42—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR INTEREST ON 
DEBT OR CURRENT FINANCIAL EXPENSES BY MUNICI- 
PALITIES, IN FOUR STATES, 1922 


Size of Municipality New York Wisconsin TIowa* California 

Incorporated Places, Less Than 100,000 Population 
All- places .250 to 2,500 ........ $1.24 ee $4.59 $3.01 
Selected places 250 to 2,500 .... 1.29 $1.39 3.77 2.06 
All places 2,500 to 8,000 ........ 1.79 Sais 3.00 2.35 
BR MEPEG I OLUOUU 4 Sedu cee eb eee « 2.39 ay 1.88 2.32 
DUANE EONLUUUO0 Wiaecc sas seve. 2.76 Mah 3.12 2.88 
Incorporated places, 250 to 2,500 Population 
All places 250 to 1,000 ......... 0.91 ae 2.34 3.45 
Selected places 250 to 1,000 .... 1.75 aa 4.43 1.77 
CA CA Cg DAES RR a 1.33 oa 9.56 2.53 
Selected places 1,000 to 1,750 ... 1.04 0.52 3.89 1.42 
PRP M REDE ee MI Pegs is ass ode cues ee 1.51 Tee 4.10 3.21 
Selected places 1,750 to 2,500 ... 2.65 1.37 1.99 2.64 


* The expenditures for Iowa under this head represent the excess of money outgo in 
connection with repayment of bonds and payment of interest over money income listed as 
“Bond Receipts.” 
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Accounting, farmer not accus- 
tomed to, 44 
Adult education, 165 
Agricultural depression, 41 
Agricultural markets, 113 
Agriculture, teaching of, 164 
American Legion, the, 206 
American Villagers, 113, 136 
Areas, community, 53 
factors affecting, 54 
Athletics, 168 
organized, 199 
Attendance, of schools, 152 
Auditoriums in schools, 141 


Banks, 127 

Boards of health, 231 

Boundaries, determining commun- 
ity, 51 

Buildings, school, 140 

Business interests, 108 


Capital, 119, 122 
Cash and credit, 134 
Chain stores, 130 
Churches, village, 172 
and village wealth, 272 
conclusions, 188 
data regarding, 299-313 
emotional, the, 186 
finances, 208 
Cities, proximity to villages, 56 
Civic organizations, 193 
Class distinctions, absence of, 201 
Classrooms, number of pupils to, 
151 
Commodities, bought by farmers’ 
cooperative agencies, 131 
Community, how wealth affects a, 
266 


323 


Community areas, comparison of 
particular service with, 57 

Community organizations, 205 

Competition, 133 

Cooperation, forces making for, 
107 

Cooperatives, 130 

Corn and winter-wheat area, 294 

Corn Belt, the, 37, 293 

Cotton, 116 

Cotton Belt, the, 295 

County library system, 220 

Credit, 104 

Credit and cash, 134 

Curriculum, social emphasis of 
the, 162 


Dairying, 116 

Depression, agricultural, 41 

Disbursements, of municipalities, 
250 

Divergence, reasons, 60 

Dormant organizations, 201 


Eastern Star, 206 

Economic organization, 197 
Educational organizations, 198 
Employment, 124 

Epidemics, 235 

Equipment, school, 140 
European War, 27, 28 
Extra-curricula activities, 167 


Farm products, low level of prices, 
41 

Farm service station, the village 
as, 113 

Farm tenancy, 46 

Farmers’ cooperatives, 103, 114 

Farmers organizations, 203 
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Finances, of churches, 208 
of small and large municipali- 
ties, 314-319 
Financial comparisons, resources 
of small and large munici- 
palities, 245 
Fruit, 39, 118 


Government, village as a unit of, 
243 


Hay and pasture area, the, 292 
Home-mission aid, 179 


Industries, village, 119 
number of, 123 
Industry, 105 


Kiwanis Club, 197 
Ku Klux Klan, 194 


“Land speculators,” 37 

Leadership, effect of, 202 

Libraries, school, 142, 215 
books and circulation, 217 
buildings, 217 
county library system, 220 
funds, 219 
university 

221 

what people read, 221 

Lions Club, 197 

Live stock, 117 

Lodges, 191 


Mail-order houses, 132 

Markets, agricultural, 113 
Masonic Lodge, the, 206 
Membership data, on number of 


extension division, 


organizations in villages, 
207 

Movies, 215, 223 

Municipalities, comparisons’ of 


large and small, 245 
disbursements of, 250 
Musical clubs, 200 


Neighborhoods, 64 
Newspapers, 215 

village, 222 

1920 boom and crisis of, 28 
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Organization, school, 164 
Organizations, social and civic, 
190-225 
ages of, 209 
attendance and enrollment, 210 
expenditures of, 209 
membership data, 207 
“Overchurching,” 174 


Parent-Teachers associations, 169 
Patriotic agencies, 198 
Physicians, 226 
Plains, the Great, 296 
Political issues, 105 
Politics, village, 241 
nature of issues dividing munici- 
palities at local elections, 
242 
Post-graduates, 148 
Prices, and ill will, 101 
Prosperity, variations in, 261 
Public health in villages, 226 
adapting to rural conditions, 236 
county health unit, 239 
epidemics, 235 
financing, 230 
model program, 228 
the part of state and county, 
237 
Pupils, 147 
number of, to classrooms, 151 
residence of, 148 


Raw material, 119, 121 

Retail services, duplication of, 129 
Retail stores, 127 

Roads, influence of, 133 

Rocky Mountain and arid inter- 


mountain plateau areas, 296 
Rotary Club, 197 


Schools, 108 
activities for public health, 232 
adult education, 165 
age of teachers, 147 
agriculture, study of, 164 
athletics, 168 
attendance, average, 152 
auditoriums, 141 
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Schools, 
buildings, 140 
comparison of urban and rural, 
160 
percentage of children attend- 


ing, in rural and urban, 
161 

curriculum, social emphasis of, 
162 


days in school year, 152 

difficulties, 101 

efficiency of, 151 

equipment, 140 

extra-curricula activities, 167 

facts about, 140 

libraries, 142 

lighting facilities, 141 

national averages of, 155 

number of pupils to classrooms, 
151 

organizations, 164 

Parent-Teachers 
169 

percentage of chi.dren attending, 
156 | 


associations, 


post-graduates, 148 
pupils, 147 
ratio of annual attendance to 
total enrollment in, 153 
religious training in the, 166 
salary of teachers, 145 
social contribution of, 162 
teachers, 143 
teaching, cost of, 154 
term, length of, 152 
types of, 137 
with complete 
course, 139 
Social contribution of the school, 
the, 162 
Social interests, 108 
Social organizations, 190 
country members of, 204 
expenditures of, 209 
lodges, 191 
types of, 190 
Socio-religious agencies, 200 
South Pacific area, 297 
Spring-wheat area, 295 


high school 


325 


Study, the, 
acknowledgments, 289 
areas surveyed, 293-298 
choice of villagers, 282 
data regarding churches, 299 
field work, 286 
finances of municipalities, 314- 
319 
history of, 281 
local area covered in, 285 
local uses of the survey, 288 
proportion of villages studied, 
284 
scope of, 281 
sources of information, 285 
supplementary data, 287 
time of, 27 
Survey, the (see “Study’) 


Teachers, 143 

age of, 147 

salary of, 145 

training of, 144 
Teaching, cost of, 154 
Term, length of school, 152 


University extension divisions, 221 


Village, 
absence of class distinction, 201 
ages of organizations, 209 
agricultural markets, 113 
agricultural setting of, 140 
communities, 290 
and country relations, 96 
as a body politic, 241 
as a farm service station, 113 
as a unit of government, 243 
banks, 127 
business and social interests, 108 
capital and raw material, 119 
cash and credit, a source of 
irritation, 134 
causes of conflict between coun- 
try, and, 97 
chain stores, 130 
choice of, for study, 282 
church, 172 
church-going villagers, 183 


826 


Village, 
civic organizations, 193 
class differentiation, 71 
community areas, 53 
factors affecting, 54 

community organization, 205 
comparison of particular service 

areas with community areas, 


competition of near-by towns, 
133 
credit situation, the, 104 
dairying, 116 
definition of, v 
determining community boun- 
daries, 51 
distribution of children in, 156 
distribution of population in, 62 
duplication of retail services, 
129 
effect of depression upon, 47 
employment, 124 
forces making for cooperation, 
107 
farmers’ cooperatives, 103, 114 
home-mission aid, 179 
households in, 63 
improved roads, 133 
inadvertent acts of, 98 
incorporated areas of, 70 
industries, 119 
industry, 105 
Ku Klux Klan, the, 194 
membership in organizations, 
data on, 207 
musical clubs, 200 
neighborhoods, 64 
country population by, 67 
distance of, from village, 65 
factors integrating mneighbor- 
hoods, 67 
number and population of, 65 
neutral situations, 111 
“overchurching,” 174 
patriotic agencies, 198 
physicians, 226 
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Village, 
political issues, 105 
population in, and country, 63 
population of, 284 
prices as a cause of ill will, 101 
proximity to cities, 56 
public health in the, 226 
a model program, 228 
facilities for, 234 
financing, 230 
in 140 villages, 230 
officers, health, 231 
school activities for, 232 
retail stores, 127 
schools, 108, 137-171 (see also 
under “Schools’’) 
school difficulties, 101 
social organizations, 190 
socio-religious agencies, 200 
structure of, 50 
town and country organizations, 
203 
trend toward the, 180 
wealth, 258 
affect on community, 266 
and the church, 272 
index of, 258 
institutions and the wealth 
index, 271 
social institutions and, 275 
variations in prosperity, 261 
Villagers, church-going, 183 


Wealth, village, 258 
affect on community, 266 
index of, 258 [271 
institutions and the wealth index, 
social institutions and, 275 
variations in prosperity, 261 
Wheat, 39, 117 
Women’s Relief Corps, 206 
Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, 206 


Young People, their problem, 213 
Year, school, 152 
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